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I. 


On what dost thou dream, solitary all the night long, 
Immense, dark, alone, shrine of a world ? 


Hardly more silent in old long-buried cities 
The empty shrines and immemorial tombs 
Of extinct gods and kings of perished empires ; 
For they hear in flood-time, a vast and urgent whisper, 
Great rivers flowing, the moon looks on them. 
And thou hearest 
Sweep around thy silent shores for ever 
The dim roar of London. 


The moon looks on Thebes, looks on the Valley 
Of buried kings, on enormous ruined Karnak ; 
She beholds Baalbek, with her wan indifference 
Beholds where once Babylon was, nothing. 
On thee seldom she looks, 
For a cloud hides thee by day, a fiery cloud 
Shadows thee by night, the intense atmosphere 
Of ardent life. 
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Yet on thee also the moon will sometimes look, 

Her cold fire of heaven, penetrating, pure, 
Burn in the South, 

Pouring silver light where he sleeps ethereal, 

The delicate fervent seer of all thy memories. 


Now darkness prevails, unfathomed night 
Hath not conceived the moon, 

Now over all thy graves the drowning dark 
Spaciously flows. 


II. 


And what if darkness be there, over all thy graves ? 
Thou art never wholly obscure, for the stars and the moon 
That illume and darken dead cities are seldom for thee, 
But the living light of London, that is thine own. 

Flame upon flame 
It is strung on the stream of the roaring hurrying street, 
Fevered it shakes in the gust of the whirling city ; 

Here calm and estranged 
It floats and fades, weaving a shadowy woof 
In the solemn deep of thy grey ascending arches. 


Far in their hollow night the glimmer of London 

Is woven with texture of dreams ; phantoms are there, 
Vaguely drifting, as pale-winged wandering moths 
Drift on the summer dark out of the abyss. 


Who has beheld them, the feeling tenuous hands, 

About the stone clinging, the carven crumbling 

Work that they wrought ere they lay in forgotten graveyards ? 
Ah, poor blind hands ! 

As wan sea-birds cling on untrodden ledges 

And pinnacles of a lone precipitous isle 

Or giant cliff, where under them all is mist 

And the sullen booming of an unpacified sea, 

So do the phantoms cling on thy wind-worn ledges 

And aéry heights, thou grey isle of God. 


When the stars are muffled and under them all the earth 
Is a fiery fog and the sinister roar of London, 
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They lament for the toil of their hands, their souls’ travail— 
‘ Ah, the beautiful work !’ 

It was set to shine in the sun, to companion the stars, 

To endure as the hills, the ancient hills, endure, 
And lo, like a brand 

It lies, a brand consumed and blackened of fire, 
In the fierce heart of London. 


Wail no more, blind ghosts, be comforted 

Ye who performed your work and silent withdrew 
To your grand oblivion ; ye who greatly builded, 
Beyond the hand’s achievement, the soul’s presage. 


ll. 


Fain would my spirit, 
My living soul beat up the wind of death 
To the inaccessible shore and with warm voice 
Deep-resonant of the earth, salute the dead : 
Like him who in corporeal substance climbed 
The Mount of Absolution and saw before him 
His shadow move, whereon the unbodied souls 
Looked marvelling and held far off converse. 
But he spake to them of Earth, 
Of Italy, the towered familiar cities 
And wide shores Italian rivers wash. 


And I also would bring 
To the old unheeded spirits news of Earth ; 
Of England, their own country, choose to tell them, 
And how above St. Edward’s bones the Minster 
Gloriously stands, how it no more beholds 
The silver Thames broadening among green meadows 
And gardens green, nor sudden shimmer of streams 
And the clear mild blue hills: 
Rather so high it stands the whole earth under 
Spreads boundless and the illimitable sea. 


It beholds the Himalayas and the peopled plains 
The five rivers water, alien fields 
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Of other verdure, old strange-coloured towns 
Of the ancient East. 


It beholds the flashing web of new-made cities 
Shot through with cars and a-throb with humming wires, 
The wheel of Life spinning with fierce motion 
In adolescent worlds under tyrannous skies : 

Unnumbered flocks it sees 
Wild shepherds shear, and the blue shimmer of gum-trees 
Deep in the bush, immense, parched, snake-haunted. 


Beyond our colourless factories and lone farms, 
Grey by wan-willowed bournes, far, far away, 
It sees exotic fruit and scarlet flowers 

In gaudy markets under the groves of palm, 
Where a blue wave sleeps on crystalline sand. 


It looks on the grim edge of Arctic night 
And gold-hunters frozen upon their prey, 

Looks upon ice-bound ships, 
On billowing plains of wheat and tropic hills, 
Hung with great globes of oranges and haunted 
All the night long by little wandering moons ; 
On immortal snow and everlasting summer. 


Behind our voyaging prows the constellations 
Plunge in the sea, the Bear head-foremost plunges, 
The shining-girdled Orion and Cassiopeia 
Fall from the zenith, falls the Northern Star, 
The dim sea drinks them ; 
But O ye humble spirits, ye Builders of old, 
How far soever the forging engines drive, 
High under heaven’s cope 
Is uplifted the work of your hands and your souls’ travail ; 
See! not ruined and dark but illumined, enriched 
By solemn Time and the splendour of vast events, 
Death and immortal things. 


A point of light! Listen—a human voice! 
The sentry pacing his round in the camp of the dead. 
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Half imperceptible falls the footstep yonder, 
Silence engulfs it, a thing as passing and frail 
As an insect’s flight under the caverned arches. 


Over what dust the atom footfall passes ! 

Out of what distant lands, by what adventures 
Superbly gathered 

To lie so still in the unquiet heart of London ! 

Is not the balm of Africa yet clinging 

About the bones of Livingstone ? Consider 

The long life-wandering, the strange last journey 

Of this, the heroic lion-branded corpse, 
Still urging to the sea! 

And here the eventual far-off deep repose. 


It passes over the rude majestic head 
And blue eyes of Lawrence. 
Hark! Over Clyde and Outram’s knightly heart. 
Ay, what fierce Oriental suns, what swords, 
What whirling of mad Jehads, what plagues of God 
Have scarred and seared these bodies and brains beneath, 
Marked with the brand of empire! 


That footfall passes 
Over the old grim conquering Admiral’s body, 
That once ran on the swift Atlantic surges 
Hither and thither, tossing rudderless, 
To reach the inhospitable Scillian shore. 
And many another keen, indomitable, 
That swept in thunderous battle long ago 
Round England’s ocean marches ; 
Men that have loved the salt spray’s buffeting game 
Better than sport and better than the dance, 
To ride with the slant deck and mark the measure 
Of the sluicing scupper’s wash and the clap of the 
sail. 
And they lie shrouded here, for ever hidden 
From dews of night and the low-breathing air. 


Here even Dundonald rests. What dost thou, footfall, 
Pacing monotonously over him? For he 
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Surely far out on a gaunt wind-ravaged headland, 

A Viking corpse, should be buried sitting upright 

In the black ship with his battle-comrades about him. 
Nay, he sleeps well. 

Nightly that footfall tells him tho’ the grave is dark, 

It is always dark, yet a still light is floating 

Yonder among the banners, and all are there. 


Vv. 


But the grave is always dark, it is hushed for ever, 
There shall no sound triumphal, or consolation 
Enter therein, or remembrance or any grief. 


Wise compassionate death ! 
I accept the silence, the calm, neither with weeping 
Nor the odour of new crowns come now to thy sleepers ; 
I who once in the solemn empty Abbey, 
In the winter evening alone, when all had departed, 
Came with tears, came with the rose and the laurel, 
—Ah, how fain to arouse him 
In the fresh grave !—left him there with his laurels 
For the poet head, for his dear heart the roses. 


They are loosed from the wheel of Life, they roll no more 
With a clash of engines under rolling skies, 

They are set free 
From the arduous mind, the incessant body free, 

From all their labours rest. 


VI. 


Yet in a vision 
Of old St. Edward saw the Seven Sleepers 
At Ephesus, and lo! they turned in their sleep. 
Not for a crying of names, their forgotten names, 
Hollow sounds in an empty gulf of time, 
Or any mourner’s tears : 
But they turned in the King’s dream as they heard in their 
slumber 
The shout of a wedding made by the hosts of the Lord. 
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For with noise of war and garments rolled in blood, 
The foam of the North in his hair and a song of the South 
On his male lips, the bridegroom came to the bride. 
There went a torch before him in heaven, behind 

The earth was a shudder of fire, 
And wrapped in a veil blood-red was brought to the bridal, 
That bride long ago: England was born. 


VII. 


And I in a vision beheld how mightier sleepers, 
The famous English dead, stirred in their sleep, 
The Makers of old, the men who greatly builded, 
Who made things to be, who builded empire. 


They for no footfall of individual life 

In my dream awoke or the foolish roar of the crowd 

—Such could not violate the grand repose— 

But methought they heard the feet of the Sons of Fate. 
Whence came the rumour of feet ? 

From the ends of the earth, from the four winds of heaven. 
Whence came the pilgrim feet ? 

Over salt seas, through fire and the shadow of death. 


Loosely marching, brown in their battle-worn dress, 
The pilgrims passed through the languid August town, 
Came with new vows, with offerings unforeknown 

Of young eventful time, by roads how new 

Drawn to the ancient doors, the ancestral shrine. 


The splendid Future is theirs, but they are not content, 
They have said to the glorious past, ‘ Thou, too, shalt be ours. 
Wherefore the tongues of stone that centuries long 

Have echoed our fathers’ voice of prayer and praise, 

Moaned to the dirge of England’s dead and rung 

To the proud acclaim of her kings, answered again 

These tongues attuned to unheard cadences, 

Echoing the ancient prayer and solemn praise. 


’ 


Then through the vaults of night an Echo ran, 
Crying to the dead, ‘ Behold the inheritors 
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And harvest of your lives !’"—bidding resound 
Once more a hushed lyre. 

‘ Awake thou lover of England, laureate son ! 

Time, the dumb earth, and the inarticulate soul 

Of a Titan race conceive great images 

And epic thoughts, far-looming secular pomps 

And deedal pageantries demand thee. Rise, 
Thou deep voice of England!’ 


VIII. 


But the dead are sleeping. 
They have fought the good fight, they have finished their 
course, 
To us the inheritance, to us the labour, 
To us the heroic, perilous, hard essay, 
New thoughts, new regions, unattempted things. 


Not in the footsteps of old generations 

Our feet may tread ; but high compelling spirits, 
Ineluctable laws point the untrodden way 
Precipitous, draw to the uncharted sea. 

Again and yet again the appointed angel, 

A pillar of fire before this murmuring people, 
Moves beckoning on, again and yet again 

The dragon-haunted untractable wilderness 

They must adventure, or make the Grand Refusal 
And die forsaken of God the despised death. 


IX. 


On what dost thou dream, solitary all the night long, 
Immense, dark, alone, shrine of a world ? 


Thou, in the one communion of thy bosom 

Gatherest the centuries, their brooding silence 

Informs thy dark, a live incessant voice, 

London about thee clamours ephemeral things. 
And thou listenest to hear 

Its hidden undertone, thou art ever listening 

To the deep tides of the world under all the seas 

Drawing to thee, and the slow feet of fate. 
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BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


TO THE SOUL SHOP. 


With the departure of the other two, Trix’s tempestuousness 
finally left her; it had worn itself out—and her. She sat very 
quiet, watching Airey Newton with a look that was saved from 
forlorn despair only by a sort of appeal; it witnessed to a hope 
which smouldered still, and might burn again if he would fan it. 
A sense of great. physical fatigue was on her; she lay back in a 
collapse of energy, her head resting against the chair, her hands 
relaxed and idle on the arms of it. 

‘What a pity we can’t leave it just where it is!’ said Airey 
with a compassionate smile. ‘Because we can’t really put it all 
straight to-night; that’ll take ever so much longer.’ He sighed, 
aud smiled at her. He came and laid his hand on one of hers. 
‘If I've got a life worth living, it’s through you,’ he told her. 
‘You were very angry with Tommy Trent, who had nothing to 
dowith it. You were very, very angry with poor Peggy. Well, she 
was partly responsible; I don’t forget that. But in the end it’s a 
thing between you and me. We haven’t seen so very much of 
one another—not if you count by time at least ; but ever since 
that night at Paris there seems to have been something uniting us. 
Things that happened to you affected me, and—well, anyhow, you 
used to feel you had to come and tell me about them.’ 

He caressed her hand gently, and then walked away to the 
window. 

‘Yes, I used to feel that,’ said Trix softly. ‘I came and told 
you even—even bad things.’ 

‘You chose your man well,’ he went on. ‘Better than you 
knew. If you had known, it wouldn’t have been fair to choose a 
confessor so much worse than yourself. But you didn’t know. I 
believe you thought quite highly of me!’ There was no bitter- 
ness about him, rather a tone of exultation, almost of amusement. 
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He took hold of a chair, brought it nearer to her, and rested his 
knee on it. ‘There was a man who loved a woman and knew that 
she was ruined. There was no doubt about it. A friend told 
him ; the woman herself told him. The friend said: ‘“ You can 
help.” The woman he loved said, ‘‘ Nobody can help.” He could 
help, but even still he wouldn’t. The friend said, “‘ You can give 
her back life and her care about living.” She said, “I have no 
joy now in living”—her eyes said that to him. Come, guess 
what his answer was! Can you guess? No, by heaven, nobody 
in the world could guess! He answered, “ Yes, perhaps, but it 
would cost too much.”’ 

_ For an instant she glanced at his face; she found him smiling 
still. 

‘That’s what he said,’ Airey pursued, in a tone of cheerful 
sarcasm. ‘The fellow said it would cost too much. Prudent 
man, wasn’t he? Careful and circumspect, setting a capital 
example to the thriftless folk we see all about us. It was sug- 
gested to him—oh, very delicately !—that it was hardly the 
occasion to count pennies. Then he got as far as asking that 
the thing should be reduced to figures. The figures appalled 
him!’ A dry chuckle made her look again; she smiled faintly, in 
sympathy, not in understanding. 

‘Remarkable fellow, wasn’t he? And the best of it was that 
the woman he loved was so cut up about being ruined and not 
having made a success of it altogether that she thought it very 
condescending and noble of him to show any concern about her or 
to trouble to give her advice. Now this man was always most ready 
to give advice ; all his friends relied on him for that. As far as 
advice went, he was one of the most generous men in England. 
Well, there she lay—in the dust, as somebody put it to him. But, 
as I say, when it came to figures, the cost of raising her was 
enormous. Are you feeling an admiration for this hero? Don't 
you think that the worst, the foolishest woman on earth would 
have been a bit too good for him? This little trouble of his 
about figures he had once described as a propensity.’ 

She leant forward suddenly and looked hard at him. He saw 
her breath come more quickly. 

Airey pulled his beard and continued, smiling still: ‘That 
was the position. Then a girl came to him, a very dangerous 
girl in my opinion, one who goes about sowing love all over the 
place in an indiscriminate and hazardous fashion—she carries it 
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about her everywhere, from her shoes to the waves of her hair. 
She came to him and said, ‘“‘ Well, you’re a pretty fellow, aren’t 
you? I’ve got twopence that I’m going to give. We want 
tenpence. Out with eightpence, please,” said she. ‘“ Why so?” 
he asked, with his hand tight on the eightpence. ‘She's got. 
ruined just on purpose to give you the chance,” said she. That 
was rather a new point of view to him—but she said it no less.’ 

‘Tell it me plainly,’ Trix implored. 

‘I’m telling it quite plainly,’ Airey insisted. ‘At last he 
forked out the tenpence—and sat down and groaned and cried. 
Lord, how he cried over that tenrence! Till one day the girl 
came back again and—-—’ 

‘T thought she only asked for eightpence ?’ put in Trix with 
a swift glance. 

‘Did I say that? Oh, well, that’s not material. She came 
back, and laid twopence on the table, and said eightpence had 
been enough. He was just going to grab the twopence and put 
it back in his pocket again, when she said, “‘ Wouldn’t it be nice 
to spend it?” “Spend it? What on?” he cried. “A new 
soul,” said she, in that wholesale reckless way of hers. “If you 
get a new soul, she may like you. You can’t suppose she’d like 
you with the one you've got?” She could be candid at times, 
that girl—oh, all in a very delicate way! So they went out 
together in a hansom cab, and drove to the soul shop and bought 
one. There’s a ready-made soul shop, if you know where to find 
it. It’s dearer than the others, but they don’t keep you waiting, 
and you can leave the worn-out article behind you.’ 

‘ Well ?’ 

‘He liked the feel of the new soul, and began to thank the 
girl for it. And she said, “Don’t thank me. I didn’t do it.” So 
he thanked her just a little—but the rest of his thanks he kept.’ 

There was a long silence. Trix gazed before her with wide- 
open eyes. Airey tilted his chair gently to and fro. 

‘You paid the money for me?’ she asked at last in a dull 
voice. 

‘I gave it and Peggy took it. We did it between us.’ 

‘Was it all yours or any of hers ?’ 

‘It was all mine. In the end I had that decency about me.’ 
He went on with a touch of eagerness: ‘ But it wasn’t giving 
the money; any chur] must have done that. It’s that now— 
to-day—I rejoice in it. I thank God the money’s gone. And 
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when some came back I wouldn’t have it. Ah, there was the 
last tug—it was so easy to take it back! But no, we went out 
and—wasted it!’ He gave a low delighted laugh. ‘By Jove, 
how we wasted it!’ he repeated with a relish. 

‘ Of all people in the world I never thought of you.’ 

‘What I called my life was half-spent in making it impossible 
that you should.’ 

‘Where did you get the money from ?’ 

The last touch of his old shame, the last remnant of his old 
secret triumph, showed in his face. 

‘I had five or six times as much—there in the safe at Danes 
Inn. It lay there accumulating, accumulating, accumulating. 
That was my delight.’ 

‘You were rich ?’ 

‘I had made a good income for five or six years. You know 
what I spent. Will you give a name to what was my propensity ?’ 
For an instant he was bitter. The mood passed; he laughed 
again. 

‘You must have been very miserable ?’ she concluded. 

‘Worse than that. Iwas rather happy. Happy, but afraid. 
A week ago I should have fled to the ends of the earth sooner 
than tell you. I couldn’t have borne to be found out.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ she cried, in quick understanding. ‘I felt 
that at > She stopped in embarrassment. Airey’s nod saved 
her the rest. 

‘But now I can talk of it. I don’t mind now. I’m free.’ 
‘He broke into open laughter. ‘I’ve spent a thousand pounds 
to-day. It sounds too deliciously impossible.’ 

She gave a passing smile; she had not seen the thing done, 
and hardly appreciated it. Her mind flew back to herself again. 
‘And you bought Mr. Fricker off? You ransomed me ?’ 

‘You were angry with Tommy, you were angry with Peggy’ 
—he turned his chair round suddenly and rested his hands on the 
back of it—‘ are you angry with me?’ 

She made a gesture of petulant protest. ‘It leaves me a 
helpless fool again,’ she murmured. 

‘It was the price of my liberty more than of yours. I hada 
right—a right—to pay it. Won’t you come to the soul shop too? 
I’ve been there now; I can show you the way. There was my 
life—and yours. What was I to do?’ 

‘You meant to deceive me?’ 
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. ‘Yes.’ He paused an instant. ‘ Unless there ever came a 
time when you would like to be undeceived—when it might seem 
better to have been helped than not to have needed help. Well, 
Beaufort Chance upset that scheme. Here we are, face to face 
with the truth. We’ve not been that before. How we made pre- . 
tence with one another!’ He shook his head in half-humorous 
reprobation. She saw with wonder how little unhappy he was 
about it all, how it all seemed to him a bygone thing, a strange 
dream which might retain its meaning and its interest but ceased 
to have living importance the moment dawning day put it to 
flight. 

‘You told me you weren’t cured,’ he went on. ‘That you 
still wanted the old life, the old ambition—that my advice still 
appealed to you. That fatal advice of mine! It did half the 
mischief. Don’t you see my right to pay the money in that again ? 
F @ Still, I tell you, I didn’t pay it for you ; I paid it for myself.’ 
| ‘I can give you no return for it.’ 

‘I ask none. The return I have got I’ve told you. I am 
free.’ He loved the thought; again it brought a smile to his 
lips. ‘There’s no question of a return from you to me.’ 


' ‘Yes, but I shall owe you everything,’ she cried. ‘The very 
means of living decently!’ Her pride was in arms again as the 
; truth came back to her. 


‘Then sell all you have and repay me the money,’ he suggested. 
‘Say I’m Fricker. There'll be nobody to buy me off, as Peggy 
‘ and I bought Fricker off.’ 

5 ‘What?’ she exclaimed, startled into betraying her surprise. 

‘Pay it back,’ he cried gaily. ‘Pay it all back. I'll take it. 
; I'm not afraid of money now. It might come rolling into Danes 
Inn—in barrels ! Like beer-casks! And a couple of draymen hard 
on the rope! Ishouldn’t so much as turn round. I shouldn’t 
count the barrels—I should go on counting the sparrows on the 


e roof. I’ve not the least objection to be repaid.’ 
She fell into silence. Airey began strolling about the room 
a again ; he smoked a cigarette while she sat without speaking, with 
her brows knit and her hands now clenching the arms of her chair. 
a Suddenly she broke out in a new protest. 
? ‘Oh, that’s not it, that’s not it! Paying the money back 
y wouldn’t cure it. As far as that goes, I could have paid Fricker 


myself. It’sthe failure. It’s the failure and the shame. Nothing 
can cure that.’ 
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‘ Think of my failure, think of myshame! Worse than yours! 
You only set about living a little bit in the wrong way. I never 
set about living atall! I shut out at least a half of life. I refused 
it. Isn’t that the great refusal ?’ 

‘You had your work. You worked well?’ 

‘Yes, I did do that. Well, shall we give that half? I had 
half a life then.’ 

‘ And what had I?’ 

‘At least that. More, I think, in spite of everything.’ 

‘ And you can forget the failure and the shame ?’ 

‘I can almost laugh at them.’ 

She held out her hands to him, crying again for help :-— 

‘How? How?’ 

A low sound of singing came through the door. Peggy be- 
guiled the vigil with a song. Airey held up his hand for silence. 
Trix listened ; the tears gathered in her eyes. 

‘Does that say nothing to you?’ he asked as the song died 
away. ‘ Does that give you no hint of our mistake? No clue to 
where the rest of life lies? Life isn’t taking in only, it’s giving 
out too. And it’s not giving out only work, or deeds, or things 
we've made. It’s giving ourselves out too—freely, freely !’ 

‘Giving ourselves out ?’ 

‘Yes, to other people. Giving ourselves in comradeship, in 
understanding, in joy, in love. Oh, good Lord, fancy not having 
found that out before! What a roundabout road to find it! 
Hedges and briars and bleeding shins!’ He laughed gently. 
‘ But she knows it,’ he said, pointing to the door. ‘She goes on 
the royal road to it—straight on the King’s highway. She goes 
blindfold too, which is a funny thing. She couldn’t even tell you 
where she was going.’ 

Another snatch of song came. It was sentimental in character, 
but it ended abruptly in uncontrolled gurgles of a mirth free from 
all such weakness. 

‘Yes, she gets there, dainty, trim, serene !’ 

He shook his head, smiling with an infinite affection. Trix 
Trevalla leant her head on her hand and regarded him with 
searching eyes. 

‘ Yes, that’s true of her,’ she said, ‘that’s true. You’ve found 
out the meaning of it.’ 

‘Everything’s so plain to find out to-day.’ 

‘Then surely you must be in love with her?’ Her eyes were 
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grave and curious still. ‘How can you help it? She mayn’t love 
you, but that makes no difference. How can you help loving 
her?’ 

‘Does it make no difference? I don’t know.’ Hecame across 
to Trix. ‘ We've travelled the bad road together, you and I,’ he 
said softly. ‘I may have seen her far off—against the sky—and © 
steered a course by hers. The course isn’t everything. But for 
your arm I should have fallen by the way. And—should you never 
have fallen if you’d been quite alone? Or did you fall and need 
to be picked up again ?’ 

He took both her hands and she let them lie in his; but she 
still looked at him in fear and doubt, unable to rise to his serenity, 
unable to put the past behind her as he did. The spectres rose 
and seemed to bar the path, crying to her that she had no right 
to tread it. 

‘T’ve grown so hard, I’ve been so hard. Can I forget what I’ve 
been and what I’ve done? Sha’n’tI always hear them accusing 
me? Can I trust myself not to want to gobackagain? It seems 
to me that I’ve lost the power of doing what you say.’ 

‘Never,’ said Airey confidently. ‘Never!’ His smile broke 
out again. ‘ Well, certainly not your side of thirty,’ he amended, 
trying to make her laugh. 

‘Oh, ask Mrs. Bonfill, or Lord Mervyn, or Beaufort Chance of 
me!’ 

‘They'd all tell me the truth of what they know, I don't 
doubt it.’ 

‘And you know it too!’ she cried, ina sort of shrinking wonder. 

- ‘To be sure I knowit,’ he agreed cheerfully. ‘ Wasn’t I walk- 
ing beside you all the way ?’ 

‘Tell me,’ she said. ‘If you'd really been a very poor man, 
as we all believed you were, would you ever have thought it wise 
or possible to marry a woman like me?’ 

She had an eye for a searching question. Airey perceived that. 

‘Most pertinent, if I were poor! But now you see I’m not. 
I’m well off—and I’m a prodigal.’ 

‘Ah, you know the truth, you never would!’ 

‘T can’t know the truth. I shall find it out only if you marry 
me now.’ 

‘Suppose I said yes? I said yes to Mortimer Mervyn!’ 

‘And you ran away because——’ 

‘ Because I told him——’ 
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‘Let me put it in my way, please,’ interrupted Airey, suavely 
but decisively. ‘Because you weren’t a perfect individual, and 
he was a difficult person to explain that to. Isn’t that about it?’ 

Trix made a woeful gesture ; that was rather less than it, she 
thought. 

‘And what did he do? Did he come after you? Did he say, 
“The woman I love is in trouble; she’s ruined ; she’s so ashamed 
that she couldn’t tell the truth even tome. Even from me she 
has fled, because she has become unbearable to herself and is 
terrified of me.” Did he say that? And did he put his traps in 
a bag, and take a special train, and come after you?’ 

Trix’s lips curved in an irrepressible smile at this picture of 
a line of conduct imputed, even hypothetically, to the Under- 
Secretary for War. ‘He didn’t do exactly that,’ she murmured. 

‘Not he! He said, “She’s come a cropper—that’s her look- 
out. But people who come croppers won’t do forme. No croppers 
in the Barmouth family! We don’t like them ; we aren’t accus- 
tomed to them in the Barmouth family. I’ve my career,” he said. 
“That’s more to me than she is.”’ Airey paused a moment and 
held up an emphatic finger. ‘In point of fact, that miserable 
man, Mervyn, behaved exactly as I should have done a fortnight 
ago. Substitute his prejudices and his career for my safe and my 
money, and he and I would be exactly the same—I mean, a fort- 
night ago. If ever a man lost a woman by his own act, Mervyn 
is the man!’ 

‘So if I say yes to you, and run away—— ?’ 

‘ The earth isn’t big enough to hide you, nor the railway fares 
big enough to stop me.’ 

‘And Beaufort Chance ?’ she murmured, trying him again. 

‘Men who buy love get the sort of love that’s for sale,’ he 
answered in brief contempt. 

She smiled as, leaning forward, she put her last question. 

‘ And Mr. Fricker ?’ said she. 

Airey gave a tug at his beard and a puzzled whimsical glance 
at her. 

‘Do you press me as to that ?’ 

‘Yes, of course I do. What about Mr. Fricker?’ 

‘Well, from all I can learn, it does appear to me that you 
behaved in a damned shabby way to Fricker. I’ve not a word to 
say for you there, not one.’ 

The answer was so unexpected, so true, so honest, that Trix’s 
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laughter rang out in genuine merriment for the first time for 
many days. 

‘And when old Fricker saw his chance, I don’t wonder that 
he gave you a nasty dig. It was pure business with Fricker— 
and you went back on him all along the line!’ 

She looked at him with eyes still newly mirthful. He had 
dismissed Beaufort Chance and Mervyn contemptuously enough ; 
one had sought to barter where no barter should be; the other had 
lost his prize because he did not know how to value it. But 
when Airey spoke of Fricker’s wrongs, there was real and con- 
vinced indignation in his voice; in Fricker’s interest he did not 
spare the woman he loved. 

‘How funny!’ she said. ‘I’ve never felt very guilty about 
Mr. Fricker.’ 

‘You ought to. That was worst of all, in my opinion,’ he 
insisted. 

‘ Well, I was afraid you'd quite acquitted me! Should you be 
always throwing Mr. Fricker in my face ?’ 

‘On occasions probably. I can’t resist a good argumentative 
point. You've got the safe and the red book, you know.’ 

‘T’d sooner die than remind you of them.’ 

‘Nonsense! I sha’n’t care in the least,’ said Airey. 

‘Then what will be the good of them to me?’ He laughed. 
But she grew serious, saying, ‘I shall care about Mr. Fricker, 
though.’ 

‘Then don’t ask me what I think again.’ 

He laughed, took a turn the length of the room, and came 
quickly and suddenly back to her. 

‘Well, is the unforgivable forgiven?’ he asked, standing 
opposite to her. 

‘The unforgivable? What do you mean?’ she said, with a 
little start of surprise. He had struck sharply across her current 
of thought. 

‘What you couldn’t have forgiven Tommy, or Peggy, or 
anybody? What you couldn’t possibly forgive me? You 
know.’ His smile mocked her. ‘My having sent the money to 
Fricker.’ 

‘Oh, I'd forgotten all about it!’ 

‘Things forgotten are things forgiven—and the other way 
round too. Forgiving, but not forgetting—don’t you recognise 
the twang of hard-hearted righteousness?’ He came up to her. 
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‘It was very unforgivable—and you forgot it! Haven’t you 
stumbled on the right principle, Trix?’ 

She did not rise to any philosophic or general principle. She 
followed her feeling and gave it expression—or a hint of expres- 
sion, her eyes being left to fill in the context. 

‘Somehow it’s not so bad, coming from you,’ she said. 

In an instant he was sitting by her. ‘Now I'll tell you what 
we did this afternoon.’ 

‘You and Peggy Ryle? I’m jealous of Peggy Ryle!’ 

‘A sound instinct, in this case misapplied,’ commented Airey. 
‘ Now just you listen.’ 

The sound of song had ceased. Were all sounds equally able 
to penetrate doors and cross passages, quite another would have 
struck on Trix’s ears. Peggy was yawning vigorously—while 
Tommy was trying to find patience in a cigar. 

‘Where had you been going to dine?’ asked Peggy, referring 
to the meal as a bright but bygone possibility. 

‘IT had been going to have a chop at the club, murmured 
Tommy sadly. 

‘That doesn’t help me much,’ observed Peggy. ‘And I sup- 
pose you're going to begin about that wretched promise again ? 
I’m tired to death, but I'll sing again if you do.’ 

‘T’ve expressed my sentiments. I don’t want to rub it in.’ 

‘If Airey hadn’t come, you'd have done just the same yourself.’ 

‘No, I shouldn’t, Peggy.’ 

‘What would you have done then ?’ 

‘I should have bolted—and dined. And I rather wish I had. 
I tell you what ; if I were you, I'd have one comfortable chair in 
this room.’ He was perched on a straight-backed affair with 
spindly legs—a base imitation of what (from the sitter’s point of 
view) was always an unfortunate ideal. 

‘Td bolt with you—for the sake of dinner,’ moaned Peggy. 
‘ What are they doing all this time, Tommy ?’ 

Tommy shrugged his shoulders in undisguised contempt. 
‘Couldn’t we go and dine?’ he suggested, with a gleam of 
hope. 
‘I want to dine very, very much,’ avowed Peggy ; ‘ but I’m too 
excited.’ She looked straight at him, pointed towards the door, 
and declared, ‘ I’m going in.’ 

‘ You'd better knock something over first.’ 

‘No, I’m going straight in. If it’s all right, it won’t matter, 
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and we can all go out to dinner together. If they’re being silly, 
[shall stop them. I’m going in, Tommy !’ 

Tommy rose from the spindle-shanked counterfeit with a 
determined air. 

‘You'll do nothing of the kind. It isn’t fair play,’ he said. 

‘It’s not you that’s going in, is it?’ asked Peggy, as though 
that disposed of his claim to interfere. ‘And you needn’t tell me 
I’m dishonourable any more. It’s dull. I’m going.’ 

In fact she had got to the handle of the door. She had 
grasped it when Tommy came and took hold of her arm. 

‘No, you don’t!’ he said. 

For an instant Peggy thought that she would take offence. 
Tommy’s rigidity of moral principle, within the limits of his 
vision, proved, however, too much for her. She still held the 
handle, but she leant against the door, laughing as she looked up 
in his face. 

‘Let go, Tommy! In short, unhand me!’ 

‘ Will you go, if I do?’ 

‘That’s what I want you to do it for,’ Peggy explained, with a 
rapid and pronounced gravity. 

Her eyes sparkled at him, her lips were mischievous, the waves 
of her hair seemed dowered with new grace. Perhaps there was 
something, too, in the general atmosphere of the flat that night. 
Anyhow the thought of vindicating moral principles and the code 
of honour lost the first place in Tommy’s thoughts. Yet he did 
not let go of his prisoner. 

With the change in his thoughts—did it betray itself on his 
face ?—came a change in Peggy also. She was still gaily defiant, 
but she looked rather on the defensive too. A touch of timidity 
mingled with the challenge which her eyes still directed at him. 

‘It’s not the least good lecturing you,’ he declared. 

‘I don’t know how you ever came to think you knew how to 
do it.’ 

‘Peggy, am I never to get any forwarder ?’ 

‘Not much, I hope,’ answered Peggy, with a stifled laugh. 

He looked at her steadily for a minute. 

‘You like me,’ he said. ‘If you hadn’t liked me, I should 
have been kicked out by now.’ 

‘T call that taking a very unfair advantage,’ murmured Peggy. 

‘Because you're not the sort of girl to let a man——’ 

‘Then why don’t you let go of my arm?’ 
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This was glaringly illogical. It seized Tommy’s premise and 
twisted it to an absolutely opposite conclusion. But Tommy was 
bewildered by the mental gymnastics—or by something else that 
dazzled him. He released her arm and stepped back almost 
ceremoniously. Peggy lifted her arm and seemed to study it for 
second. 

‘ That’s nice of you,’ she said. ‘ But’—her laugh rang out— 
‘I’m going all the same!’ 

In an instant she had darted through thedoor. Tommy made 
as though he would follow, but paused on the threshold and pulled 
the door close again. Perhaps she could carry it off; he could 
not. He walked slowly back to the spindle-shanked chair and sat 
down again. Tommy’s head was rather in a whirl, but his heart 
beat gaily. ‘By Jove—yes!’ he thought to himself. ‘Give her 
time, and it’s yes!’ 

Peggy, unrepentant, strode across the passage and stopped 
outside the sitting-room. Human nature would not stand it. 
She must listen or goin. She did not hesitate : in she went. 

Airey was standing by the window; she saw but hardly noticed 
him. In the middle of the room was Trix Trevalla. But what a 
Trix! Peggy stood motionless a minute at the sight of her. Her 
quick eye took in the ring on Trix’s finger, the sparkle of the 
diamonds on her wrist, the softer lustre of the pearls about her 
neck. The plain gown she wore showed them off bravely, and 
she seemed as though she were hung with jewels. Peggy recog- 
nised the jewels; the small boxes she knew also, and marked 
where they lay on the table. All that was the work of an instant. 
Her eyes returned to Trix and rose above the pearls to Trix’s face. 
The hardness and the haggardness, the weariness and shame, all 
suspicion and all reserve, were gone from it. The face was younger, 
softer; it seemed rounder and more girlish. The eyes glowed 
with a veiled brightness. 

Peggy stood there on the threshold, looking. 

At last Airey spoke to her; for Trix, though she met her eyes, 
said nothing and did not move from her place. 

‘Peggy,’ he said, ‘she’s been with me. She’s been where 
we went this afternoon. You know the way; you showed it 
to me.’ 

Now Trix Trevalla came towards her, a little blindly and 
unsteadily as it seemed. She held out both hands, and Peggy 
went forward a step to meet them. 
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‘Yes, I've been. I think I’ve been to—to the soul shop, 
Peggy.’ She threw herself in the girl’s arms. 

‘Is it—is it all right?’ gasped Peggy. 

‘It’s going to be,’ said Airey Newton. 

She put Trix at arm’s length and gazed at her. ‘They look 
peautiful, and you look beautiful. I wonder if you’ve ever looked 
like that before !’ 

‘It’s all gone,’ said Trix, passing her hand across her eyes. 
‘All gone, I think, Peggy.’ 

‘Oh, I can’t stay here!’ cried Peggy in dismay. For her 
eyes too grew dim; and now she could no more have sung than 
yawned. She caught Trix to her, kissed her, and ran from the 
room. 

‘I beg your pardon; you were quite right, sir,’ she said to 
Tommy. ‘I never ought to have gone in.’ 

‘But, I say, what’s happened, Peggy?’ Of another’s sin it 
seems no such great crime to take advantage. 

‘Everything,’ said Peggy, with a comprehensive wave of her 
arms. ‘Everything, Tommy!’ 

‘They’ve fixed it up?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘If you don’t feel disgraced by putting it like that—they 
have,’ said Peggy, breaking into glad laughter again. 

He rose and came near to her. 

‘And what are we going to do ?’ he inquired. 

Peggy regarded him with eyes professedly Judicial, though 
mischief and mockery lurked in them. 

‘As I don’t think it’s the least use waiting for them, I suggest 
that we go and have some dinner,’ she said. 

‘ That’s not a bad idea,’ agreed Tommy. 

He turned quietly, took up his hat and stick, and went out 
into the passage ; Peggy stayed a minute to put on a hat and 
jacket. She came out to join him then, treading softly and with 
her finger on her lips. Tommy nodded understanding, took hold 
of the handle of the baize door, and made way for her to pass. 
His air was decorous and friendly. Peggy looked at him, immea- 
surable amusement nestling in her eyes. As she passed, she flung 
one arm lightly about his neck and kissed him. 

‘Just to celebrate the event!’ she whispered. 

Tommy followed her downstairs with heart aglow. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
RECONCILIATION. 
Barslett : Sept. 13, 

‘My pDEAREST SaRAH,—I know how much you value my letters, 
I know more—how -valuable my letters are to you. Only by 
letter (as I’ve mentioned before) can I come near telling you the 
truth. In your presence, no! For aren’t you, your dear old 
stately self, in the end, a—(so glad there are hundreds of miles 
between us !)—a splendid semi-mendacity ? 

‘I have just answered Trix’s brief note. Here I wrote just as 
I should have spoken: “I’m sure you'll be so happy, dear,” above 
my breath ; ‘‘ Why, in heaven’s name, does she do it ?” under the 
same. Trix was curt. She marries ‘“ Airey Newton, the well- 
known inventor”! Little Peggy was rather more communicative ; 
but Peggy is an enthusiast, and (politics apart) I see no use for 
the quality. ‘The well-known inventor”! I never heard of the 
man. (a n’empéche pas, by all means. Shall we say “ Like to 
like”? Trix was rather a well-known inventor in her day and 
season—which is the one from which we are all precariously 
recovering. (How’s the marital liver?) I wonder if we’ve got to 
say ‘“ Like to like” in any other way, Sarah? You are no philo- 
sopher. You abound in general rules, but haven’t a shred of 
principle. I will instruct you in my old way. But first I must 
tell you that Audrey is positively improving. She coquetted the 
other night! The floor creaked, as it seemed to me, but it bore 
well ; and she did it. The Trans-Euphratic is, as you are aware, 
active even in the dead season. I fancy the Trans-Euphratic 
helps Audrey. There are similarities, most especially in a certain 
slowness in getting under way. The Trans-Euphratic is going 
to get there. An American engineer who came down to Barslett 
the other day, and said he had always dreamed of such a place 
(he was sallow and thin), told me so. Audrey’s going to get there 
too. Now isn’t she? Don’t say it’s labour wasted ! 

‘I digress. Listen, then :— 

‘ Lord B.: Do you—er—know a Mr. Airey Newton—Newton, 
Viola? 

‘ Myself: Very slightly. Oh, you’re thinking of —— ? 

‘Lord B.: I saw it in the daily paper. (He means the 
“Times ”—he doesn’t know of any others.) 
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‘ Myself (hedging) : Curious, isn’t it ? 

‘Lord B.: It will possibly prove very suitable—possibly. As 
we grow old we learn to accept things, Viola. 

‘ Myself (looking young): I suppose we do, Lord B. 

‘Lord B.: For my own part, I hope she will be happy. 

‘ Myself (murmuring): You're always so generous ! 

‘Lord B. (clearing his throat): I am happy to think that 
Mortimer has recovered his balance—balance, Viola. 

‘ Myself: He’d be nothing without it, would he, Lord B.? 
(This needed careful delivery, but it went all right.) 

‘Lord B. (appreciative): You're perfectly correct, Viola. 
(Pause.) Should you be writing to Mrs. Trevalla, express my 
sincere wishes for her happiness. 

‘Now, considering that Trix knocked him down, isn’t he an 
old dear of a gentleman ? 

‘But Mortimer? A gentleman too, my dear—except that a 
man shouldn’t be too thankful at being rid of a woman! He 
showed signs once of having been shaken up. They have 
vanished! This is partly the prospect of the Cabinet, partly 
the family, a little bit Audrey, and mainly—Me! I have deli- 
berately fostered his worst respectabilities and ministered to his 
profoundest conceits. As a woman? I scorn the imputation. 
As a friend? I wouldn’t take the trouble. Asan aunt? I plead 
guilty. I had my purposes to serve. Incidentally I have 
obliterated Trix Trevalla. If he talks of her at all it is as a 
converted statesman does of the time when he belonged to the 
opposite party (as most of them have). He vindicates himself, 
but is bound to admit that he needs vindication. He says he 
couldn’t have done otherwise, but tells you with a shrug that 
you're not to take that too seriously. 

‘ Mortimer: We were fundamentally unsuited. 

‘ Myself (tactfully): She was. (What did I mean? Sheer, 
base flattery, Sarah !) 

‘ Mortimer: She had not our (waving arm)—our instincts. 

‘ Myself : I think I always told you so. [!!!] 

‘Mortimer: I daresay. I would listen to nothing. I was 
very impetuous. (Bless him, Sarah !) 

‘ Myself: Well, it’s hardly the time—— (Do wise people 
ever finish sentences, Sarah ?) 

‘Mortimer : It is a curious chapter. Closed, closed! By the 
way, do you know anything of this Airey Newton ? 
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‘ Myself: A distinguished inventor, I believe, Mortimer. 

‘ Mortimer : So the papers say. (He “glances at” them all.) 
What sort of man is he? 

‘ Myself: Oh, I suppose she likes him. Bohemian, you 
know. 

‘ Mortimer: Ah, yes, Bohemian! (A reverie.) Bo-hem-i-an! 
Exactly ! 

‘ Myself: Is that Audrey in her habit ? 

‘ Mortimer: Yes, yes, of course. Bohemian, is he? Yes! 
Well, I mustn’t keep her waiting. 

‘That is how I behave. ‘“ O liméd soul that, struggling to be 
free”—gets other people more and more engaged! Tennyson, 
Sarah. And when they’re quite engaged, whether it’s in or out 
of the season, I’m going to Monte Carlo—for the same reason that 
the gentleman in the story travelled third, you know. 

‘Oh, I must tell you one more thing. Running up to town 
the other day to get my hair—— I beg your pardon, Sarah! 
Running up to town the other day on business connected with the 
family estates (a mortgage on my life-interest in the settled 
funds—no matter), who should shake me by the hand but Miss 
Connie Fricker! Where had I met Miss Connie Fricker? Once— 
once only. And where, Sarah? Everywhere, unless I had with- 
stood you to the face! And I don’t know why I did, because 
she’s rather amusing. In fact, at your house, dearest. Long ago, 
IT admit. She has come on much in appearance, and she’s going 
to marry Beaufort Chance. I know she is, because she says it— 
a weak reason in the case of most girls, but not in hers. Quod 
vult, valde vult. (A motto in one branch of our family, meaning 
“She won’t be happy till she gets it.”) Iam vaguely sorry for 
our Beaufort of days gone by. These occurrences, Sarah, pre- 
judice one in favour of morality. She has gleaming teeth and 
dazzling eyes (reverse the adjectives, if you like), and she has 
also—may I say it?—she has also—a bust! She says darling 
Beaufort is positively silly about her. My impression is that 
darling Beaufort is handling a large contract. (Metaphor, Sarah, 
not slang. Same thing though, generally.) That man wanted a 
slave; he has got—well, I shall call on them after marriage. 
I spoke to her of Trix Trevalla. ‘I thought she’d quite gone 
under,” says Connie. ‘“ Under where?” would have been my 
retort; but I’m weakly, and I thought perhaps she'd slap me. 
It’s as pure a case of buying and selling as was ever done, 
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I suppose ; and if the Frickers gave hard cash I think they’ve got 
the worst of the bargain. 

‘What’s the moral, Sarah? Not that it’s any good asking 
you. One might as well philosophise to an Established Church 
(of which, somehow, you always remind me very much). “Open - 
your mouth and shut your eyes ”—that’s out of date. Our eyes 
are open, but we open our mouths all the wider. That’s super- 
ficial! In theend, each to his own, Sarah. I don’t mean that as 
you'd mean it, O Priestess of Precedence. But through perilous 
ways—and through the Barslett shrubberies by night, knocking 
down his lordship and half a dozen things besides—perhaps she 
has reached a fine, a fine——- Perhaps! I hope so, for she had a 
wit and a soul, Sarah ; and—and I’ll call on them after marriage. 
And if that little compound of love and mischief named Peggy 
Ryle doesn’t find twenty men to worship her and one who won’t 
mind it, men are not what they were and women have lost their 
prerogative. Which God forbid! But, as my lord here would 
say, ‘The change appears to me—humbly appears to me—to be 
looming —looming, Viola.” 

‘Fol-de-rol, Sarah! Scotland as misty and slaughterous as 
ever? You might be a little bit nice to Mrs. Airey Newton. 
You liked her, and she liked you. Yes, I know you! Pretences 
are vain! Sarah, you have a heart! J’accuse! 

‘ Yours, 


As on a previous occasion, Mrs. Bonfill ejaculated ‘Tut!’ 
But she added, ‘I’m sure I wish no harm to poor Trix Trevalla.’ 

It is satisfactory to be able to add that society at large shared 
this point of view. It is exceedingly charitable towards people 
who are definitely and finally out of the running. Those in the 
race run all; they become much more popular when it is under- 
stood that they do not compete fora prize. There was a revulsion 
of feeling in Trix’s favour when the word went round that she was 
imedeemably ruined and was going to throw herself away on a 
certain Airey Newton. 

‘Who is he?’ asked Lady Glentorly, bewildered but ready to 
be benevolent. 

‘Excuse me, my dear, I’m really busy with the paper.’ 

If Trix’s object had been to rehabilitate herself socially, she 
could have taken no more politic step than that of contracting an 
utterly insignificant marriage. ‘Well, we needn’t see anything 
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of him, said quite a number of people. It is always a comfort to 
be able to write off the obligations that other folks’ marriages may 
seem to entail. 

Mr. Fricker had one word to say. 

‘Avoid her virtues and imitate her faults, and you'll get on 
very well with your husband, Connie.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t want to hear anything more about her,’ cried 
Connie defiantly. 

His pensive smile came to Fricker’s lips. 

‘These little fits of restiveness—I don’t mean in you—are 
nothing, Connie? You said you could manage him.’ 

‘So I can—if you won’t say things when he’s there.’ 

‘I’m to blame,’ said Fricker gravely. ‘ But I’m fond of you, 
Connie.’ 

She broke out violently, ‘Yes, but you wish I’d been rather 
different ! ’ 

‘Live and let live, Connie. When’s the wedding-day ?’ 

She came to him and kissed him. Her vexation did not 
endure. Her next confidence amused him. 

‘ After all, I’ve only got to say ‘‘ Trix,” and he’s as quiet as a 
lamb,’ she whispered, with her glittering laugh. 

It is hopelessly symptomatic of social obscurity to be dining 
in London in September—and that as a matter of course, and not 
by way of a snatch of food between two railway stations. Yet at the 
date borne at the top of Lady Blixworth’s notepaper something more 
than a dinner, almost a banquet, celebrated in town an event which 
had taken place some hundreds of miles away. Lady Blixworth 
had blessed the interval between herself and her dearest Sarah, 
opining that it made for candour, not to say for philosophy. Some- 
thing of the same notion seemed to move in Miles Childwick’s brain. 

‘In electing to be married in the wilds of Wales,’ he remarked 
as he lit his cigarette, ‘our friends the Newtons have shown a 
consideration not only for our wardrobes—a point with which I 
admit I was preoccupied—but also for our feelings. Yet we, by 
subscribing a shilling each towards a wire, deliberately threw 
away the main advantage of the telegraphic system. We could 
have expressed our aspirations for sixpence; as it is, we were led 
into something perilously like discussion. Finally, at Mrs. John’s 
urgent request, and in order not to have sixpence left on our 
hands, we committed ourselves to the audacious statement that 
we had foreseen it from the first.’ 
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‘So I did—since Airey’s dinner,’ declared Mrs. John stoutly. 

‘A delusion of your trade, Mrs. John. For my part I hope 
I have something better to do than go about foreseeing people’s 
marriages.’ 

‘Something different, old fellow, Arty suggested, with an air. 
of being anxious to guard the niceties of the language. : 

‘I wonder if I could write a story about her,’ mused Mrs. John, 
unusually talkative. 

‘I have so often told Mrs. John in print—anonymously, of 
course, because of our friendship-——that she can’t write a story 
about anything, that I sha’n’t discuss the particular case. As a 
general principle, I object to books about failures. Manson, do 
you take an interest in humble tragedies ?’ 

‘Only in a brief marked two and one,’ said Manson Smith. 

‘Exactly! Or in a par at seven-and-six.’ 

‘Or perhaps in a little set of verses—thrown off, murmured 
Arty Kane. 

‘Who’s talking about tragedies ?’ called Peggy from the other 
end. ‘Elfreda and Horace are splendidly happy. So will Trix 
and Airey be.’ 

‘And—lI am sorry to mention it,’ smiled Tommy Trent, ‘ but 
the latter couple will also be uncommonly well off.’ 

‘ The only touch of poetry the thing ever had, gone out of it!’ 
grumbled Arty resentfully. 

‘Listen to the voice of the Philistine!’ advised Miles, point- 
ing at Tommy. ‘For the humiliating reason that he’s generally 
right.’ 

‘No!’ ejaculated Mrs. John firmly. 

‘That is, we shall all come to think him right. Time will 
corrupt us. We shall sink into marriage, merit, middle age, and, 
conceivably, money. In a few years we sha’n’t be able to make 
out for the lives of us what the dickens the young fools do 
want.’ 

‘Is this a séance?’ demanded Arty Kane indignantly. ‘If 
the veil of the future is going to be lifted, I’m off home.’ 

‘Fancy bothering about what we shall be in ten years !’ cried 
Peggy scornfully, ‘when such a lot of fine things are sure to 
happen in between! Besides, I don’t believe that anything of 
the sort need happen at all.’ 

The idea rather scandalised Mrs. John. It seemed to cut at 
the root of a scientific view of life—a thing that she flattered 
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herself might with due diligence be discovered in her published, 
and was certainly to be developed in her projected, works. 

‘Experience, dear Peggy——’ she began, with a gently 
authoritative air. 

Miles laid a firm hand on her wrist and poured her out some 
more champagne; this action might be construed as an apology 
for his interruption. At any rate he offered no other: after all 
Mrs. John was accustomed to that. 

‘Experience, dear Peggy—to adopt the form of expression 
used by my honourable friend, which commends itself to all 
sections of the House—(You mustn’t laugh when you're compli- 
mented, Peggy!) experience, dear Peggy, enjoys two significa- 
tions—first, the things that happen; secondly, what you or I 
may be pleased to think they mean. I have no remedy ready on 
the spot for the first; the cure for the second is very simple, as 
many great men have pointed out.’ 

‘What is it ?’ asked Mrs. John rebelliously. 

‘Don’t think so, Mrs. John.’ 

‘What, reconstruct all your theories ?’ 

‘Now did I say anything of the kind?’ he demanded despair- 
ingly. 

Peggy leant forward with eager eyes. 

‘Stop!’ interposed Arty Kane imperiously. ‘I will not be 
told any more that the world is full of happiness. It’s nothing to 
me one way or the other if it is, and there’s an end of it.’ 

Peggy leant back again, smiling at Tommy Trent. 

‘ Any other point of view would be ungracious to our friends 
to-night,’ said Tommy with a laugh. It appeared rather as 
though it would be unsuited to his own mood also. 

‘One thing at least we may be sure of,’ said Miles, summing 
up the discussion with a friendly smile. ‘ We shall none of us 
do, or be, or feel, at all approximately what we think we shall. 
You may say what you like, but there’s plenty of excitement in 
it. Unless you’re dull yourself, there’s no dulness in it.’ 

‘No, there’s no dulness in it,’ said Peggy Ryle. ‘That is the 
one thing to be said.’ 

Would Lady Blixworth have echoed that from Barslett? She 
would have denied it vigorously in words; but could anything 
be dull so long as one had brains to see the dulness—and a Sarah 
Bonfill to describe it to ? 

Peggy walked off home with Tommy. Nobody questioned, or 
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seemed inclined to question, that arrangement now. Even Miles 
Childwick looked on with a smile, faintly regretful perhaps, yet 
considerably amused. He linked his arm in Arty Kane’s and 
the two walked along the Strand, discussing the permutations of 
human feeling. There seems no need to follow their disquisition . 
on such a well-worn subject. It is enough to catch a fragment 
from Miles. ‘The essence being reciprocity-——’ was all a news- 
vendor got for his offer of the late edition. 

‘It’s far too fine to drive,’ Peggy declared, picking her way 
round a small puddle or two, left by a goodly summer shower. 
‘Have you plenty of time ?’ 

‘ Time enough to walk with you.’ 

She put her arm in his. ‘So that’s all over!’ she said regret- 
fully. ‘At least I don’t see how Trix is going to do anything else 
that’s at all sensational.’ 

‘I should think she doesn’t want to,’ said Tommy soberly. 

‘No, but She turned her laughing face to him. ‘ When 
is something else going to begin, Tommy? I’m all ready for 
adventures. I’ve spent all my money——’ 

‘ You’ve spent—— ?’ 

‘Now don’t pretend to be surprised—it’s all gone in frocks, 
and presents, and things. But——- Why, you never asked me 
where I got my necklace !’ 

‘If you wore the Koh-i-Noor should I ask you where you 
got it?’ 

‘ Airey sent it to me to-day. I refused it from him before, 
but to-day I’m going to keep it. Because of what it means to 
him, you know.’ She pushed her cloak a little aside and fingered 
the pearls. ‘Yes, the money’s all gone,’ she went on, rather 
pleased apparently ; ‘and there’s no more from poor dear uncle, 
and—and Airey Newton won’t live in Danes Inn any longer!’ 

Tommy was silent; he was not silent altogether without an 
effort, but silent he was. She pressed his arm for a moment. 

‘Will you be promoted to Airey Newton’s place ?’ she asked. 

‘But why only tea ?’ said Tommy. 

She waited a little before she answered. 

‘What should you say,’ she asked at last, ‘if I ever changed ?’ 
She did not tell him from what: in words she had never told him, 
and in words he had never asked. 

‘I should wait for you to change back again,’ said he. Was 
he the man that in Lady Blixworth’s opinion the situation needed ? 
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Peggy was eager in her explanation, but she seemed a little 
puzzled too. 

‘I know how much it is to ask,’ she said, ‘and there’s no 
bond, no promise from you. But somehow it seems to me that 
I must see some more. Qh, there it all is, Tommy—vwaiting, 
waiting! Trix has made me feel that more and more. Was she 
all wrong? Idon’t know. Airey was there in the end, you see. 
And now there are all sorts of things behind her, making—making 
a background to it. I don’t want all she’s had, but, Tommy, 
I want some more.’ 

He heard her with a sober smile; if there were a touch of 
sadness in it, there was understanding too. They had come to 
her door in Harriet Street, and she stopped on the threshold. 

‘I sha’n’t starve. You'll be there at tea-time,’ said she with an 
appealing smile. 

His man’s feeling was against her. It was, perhaps, too much 
to ask of him that he should sympathise fully with her idea; he 
saw its meaning, but its meaning could not be his ideal. He 
would have taken her now at once, when, as his thoughts put it, 
the bloom was fresh and she had rubbed so little against the 
world. The instinct in her and the longings which bore her the 
other way were strange to him. 

She knew it ; the timidity of her beseeching eyes told that she 
asked a great thing—a thing that must be taken on faith, and must 
try his faith. Yet she could not but ask. The life of to-day was 
not yet done. Coming now, the life of to-morrow would come too 
soon. Very anxiously she watched his struggle, perhaps with an 
undefined yet not uncertain apprehension that its issue would 
answer the question whether he were in truth the man to whom 
she must come back, whether they two would in the end make 
terms and live as one. What her heart asked was, Could freedom 
and love be reconciled? Else, which must go to the wall? She 
feared that she might be forced to answer that question. Or would 
he spare it her ? 

Another moment wore away. His brows were knit into a 
frown; he did not look at her. Her eyes were on his, full of 
contending feelings—of trust and love for him, of hope for herself, 
it may be of a little shame that she must put him to such a trial. 
At last he turned to her and met her gaze with a friendly cheerful 
smile. 

‘Go out into the world and have your fling, Peggy. Take 
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your heart and mine with you; but try to bring them both back 
to me.’ 

She caught his hand in hers, delighted that she could go, 
enraptured that his face told her that he trusted her to go. 

‘Yes,’ she whispered, ‘I shall come back with both, because, 
Tommy, you have such great, great faith in me. I shall come 
back. But ’—her voice rose again in untrammelled gaiety—‘ But 
go I must fora little while. There’s so much to see!’ 


THE END. 
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STEPHEN SPRING RICE. 


AUDITOR OF THE CIVIL LIST AND PRINCIPAL CLERK IN THE TREASURY, 
DIED SEPTEMBER 1902. 


BY LORD WELBY, G.C.B. 


THE Times, in a kindly notice on the late Stephen Spring Rice, 
lamented the premature close of a career full of promise. Spring 
Rice’s colleagues knew that that promise, rich as it was for the 
future, had been already in part realised. 

To the world at large the Civil Service of the Crown is a 
closed book. The great machine of government is in constant 
movement, but it moves noiselessly, and unless a breakdown 
in the machinery occurs of gravity sufficient to attract attention, 
the public knows little and cares less about the organisation 
and the personnel of its service. The minister at the head of a 
department is responsible to Parliament for the orderly and 
efficient conduct of the business entrusted to him. He bears the 
blame of blunders, and he takes the credit for success in ad- 
ministration. The Constitution does not recognise the officers of 
the permanent Civil Service, and the honourable tradition, the 
unwritten law, of the Civil Service itself does not permit civil 
servants to assert their own individuality. Thus it is difficult 
for a civil servant, however able, to gain publicly the credit to 
which his knowledge or ability may entitle him. Moreover a 
man who enters a public office becomes a member of an organised 
service, in which, as far at least as the juniors are concerned, 
seniority has great weight, and in which the more or less routine 
duties of the lower ranks make it difficult for him in his early years 
to prove his superiority. It is hard for a young civil servant of 
capacity to ‘come through his horses.’ Hence it happens that 
public servants of undoubted capacity and distinguished record, 
like Spring Rice, are practically unknown outside Whitehall and 
the circle of their own immediate friends. 

Spring Rice came of a good official and financial stock. His 
grandfather was Financial Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Reform Ministry of 1831. WhenI entered the Treasury some 
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quarter of a century later the record of his ability in that post 
was still fresh. He became Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Lord Melbourne, and had to face the deficits which a series of bad 
seasons and the faulty financial system then in force inflicted on 
the Whigs. He subsequently took the permanent office of Comp- 
troller of the Exchequer with a peerage, and twenty years later 
he moved and carried in the House of Lords the rejection of the 
Bill for the repeal of the paper duty, one of the few instances in 
which the Upper House has declined to accept a financial measure 
sent up to them fromthe Commons. One of Lord Monteagle’s sons, 
the father of the present Lord Monteagle, was Deputy Chairman of 
the Board of Customs, another was Secretary to the Lord Chan- 
cellor and subsequently Registrar in the Court of Bankruptcy, and 
one of his daughters married Sir Henry Taylor (Philip Van Arte- 
velde), who added a poet’s fame to high reputation in the Colonial 
Office. Spring Rice’s father was in the Foreign Office, a man of 
considerable ability, who, but for his early death, would have 
risen to the chief posts in that department. 

Stephen Spring Rice himself was born in 1856. He was 
educated at Eton as a colleger. He was one of the select for the 
Newcastle scholarship in 1873 and again in 1874, and he was 
second for the Tomline mathematical prize in 1872 and again in 
1873, thus achieving distinction both in classics and mathematics. 
Mr. Luxmoore, a master of Eton, describes him as very good 
company, adding that ‘his shrewd and inquisitive manner of 
putting questions, and the incisive netteté with which he put 
them, were a little formidable.’ A cotemporary of his remembers 
moving a debate in ‘Pop.’ on the third French Empire, and 
speaks of his feeling of dismay at the accuracy with which Spring 
Rice marshalled facts against the Empire, and the minuteness of 
his knowledge, which nothing seemed to escape. The boy is 
father of the man, and we who in later days discussed official 
questions with him at the Treasury recognise at once the picture. 

In 1874 he was elected Foundation Scholar at Trinity, Cam- 
bridge. He graduated there in 1878 as thirteenth classic and 
eighteenth wrangler, and won his fellowship at Trinity in the 
following year. Mr. Bernard Holland knew him well at college, 
where he lived among the ablest undergraduates of the day. He 
tells how, in 1877, Spring Rice was elected a member of the old 
and famous debating society of ‘ Apostles.’ There he met the 
two Balfours, Francis and Gerald, the former one of the most 
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distinguished of a distinguished family, lost, alas! to the world in 
nis youth and the prime of his power by an accident in the Alps; 
the latter the present President of the Board of Trade. Among 
the Apostles of the time were Alfred Lyttelton, the two Butchers, 
James Parker Smith, Walter Leaf, Bishop Welldon, James Ward, 
J. K. Stephen, Theodore Beck, H. C. Goodhart, A. W. Verrall, 
F. W. Maitland, and Bernard Holland. A goodly society, many of 
whom, alas! like Spring Rice himself have passedaway. Those of 
us who knew Cambridge at earlier dates will admit that Trinity at 
the close of the seventies had, to say the least, not degenerated. 
In 1878 Spring Rice adopted the Civil Service as his career, 
and coming out first in an open competitive examination obtained 
a clerkship in the Treasury. We welcomed him heartily. He 
brought with him an excellent record, and we knew the high 
reputation which he had won among his cotemporaries. Some 
of us were perhaps surprised that he should prefer the moderate 
competence and comparative ease of the Civil Service to the 
larger prospects of an open profession, but he probably never had 
the physical strength necessary for success at the Bar. There 
can be no doubt that his choice was a gain to the public service. 
One of the prizes for junior officers in the Treasury is the post of 
Private Secretary to the Financial Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Financial Secretary is, under the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the political head of the Treasury. He is responsible in Parlia- 
ment for the ordinary administration of the Treasury. He pre- 
pares, in concert with the chiefs of the Civil Departments, the 
Civil Service estimates, and he moves them in the House of 
Commons. Moreover, the assent of the Treasury is required for 
all proposals increasing or tending to increase the public expendi- 
ture, and the Financial Secretary is the minister who, subject to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is charged with the duty of 
examining and deciding such proposals, a duty ordinarily known 
as the financial control of the Treasury over public expenditure. 
The man who holds the post of private secretary to the Financial 
Secretary has therefore singular opportunity for learning the 
principles and the regulations which govern public administration. 
This post was offered to Spring Rice within two years of his 
entry into the Treasury, and he made full use of his opportunity. 
He was successively secretary to Lord F. Cavendish, Mr. Courtney, 
Sir John Hibbert, Sir Henry Holland (now Lord Knutsford), Sir 
Matthew White Ridley (now Lord Ridley), and Mr. Jackson (now 
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Lord Allerton), and subsequently he was secretary to Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt when Chancellor of the Exchequer. I know 
personally the high estimation in which his chiefs held his know- 
ledge and capacity. One instance may perhaps be given. Mr. 
Courtney put on record the following minute : 

Upon quitting the office of Financial Secretary I desire to express in the 
highest degree my sense of the assistance I have derived from Mr. Spring Rice 
acting as my private secretary. By his uncommon zeal sometimes making me 
apprehensive whether it was not pressing perilously on his strength, by the acute 
and ever-ready intelligence and by the unfailing good temper and equability of his 
conduct of business he has rendered it possible, if not easy, to bear a burden of 
labour that might otherwise be excessive. Knowing his work perfectly and 
assiduous in preventing an accumulation of it, he has given me such help that it 
must have been my fault if the duties of my office were not discharged smoothly 
and without pressure, 


Spring Rice was promoted to be a first-class clerk in May 
1888, and, as such, he was no longer eligible for private secretary- 
ships. In the same year he was charged with the duty of work- 
ing up and preparing the Civil Service estimates for the Financial 
Secretary, an important duty for which he was specially qualified. 
In April 1894 he was made a principal clerk, and took charge of one 
of the five divisions under which the varied duties of the Treasury 
are classified. Thus at the age of 38, an early age as promotion 
in the Civil Service is measured, he had reached the first rank in 
the leading department of the State, and had the opportunity of 
showing how qualified he was for responsible duties. 

Amply did he justify the choice. He received in recog- 
nition of his service the Companionship of the Bath, and in 1899 
he was made Auditor of the Civil List, the third post in the 
permanent staff of the Treasury. He held that post at the death 
of Queen Victoria, and was consulted on the financial arrange- 
ments of the new reign. In a letter, written after his death by 
command of his Majesty to Mrs. Spring Rice, Sir Dighton Probyn 
says that the King is fully mindful of, and is not likely to forget, 
the great service rendered by Mr. Spring Rice in connection with 
the settlement of the new Civil List. 

This note on the work of Spring Rice in the Treasury would 
be incomplete without some mention of his work on Government 
committees and commissions. The public constantly urge the 
Government to undertake new services or extend the sphere of 
existing services, and necessity arises from time to time for the 
reform of departments or for changes in the organisation of the 
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service itself. These requirements are usually made the subject of 
preliminary inquiry by committees of Government. Members of 
Parliament, lawyers, men of science, and civil servants meet in 
these committees, and lay down the lines for legislative or adminis- 
trative action. The demand for such inquiries has increased with 
the increase of population, with the greater interest taken by Par- 
liament and the public in social and scientific questions, and with 
the growing wish for Government interference or Government 
supervision in matters which were formerly left to local or individual 
action. For this work the wide knowledge and suggestive intelli- 
gence of Spring Rice were greatly in request, and in the details of 
it he was thoroughly at home. Thus, in 1886, at the special request 
of the Secretary for Ireland, he was made secretary to the Royal 
Commission on Public Works in Ireland, and in subsequent years 
he served on inquiries, among others, into Patents, the Geological 
Survey, College Estates, School Teachers’ Pensions, Factory In- 
spectors, the Dublin College of Science, the London University, 
the Imperial Institute, and on local records. These inquiries 
were outside and additional to his ordinary work, but they were a 
subject of lively interest to him, and they tended to satisfy that 
love of information which was a leading feature in his character. 

But his physical strength, alas! was not equal to his intel- 
lectual energy. A few months ago his health began to give way. 
His friends hoped that rest and relief from work would restore him, 
but it was not to be, and he passed away in September last at 
the early age of forty-six. 

During sixteen years Spring Rice and I served together in the 
Treasury. Our friendship and my respect, not only for his 
ability but for the loyalty and transparent simplicity of his 
character, grew with the years. His wide knowledge made him 
good company, while his eagerness added an interest of its own 
to his conversation. He had a sense of fun rather than of humour. 
Happily for us all we carry into the business of after-life a tinge, 
a flavour, of the schoolboy, and in the intimacy of a public office, 
or of a circuit, good-humoured chaff has full sway. Spring 
Rice thoroughly enjoyed it, for in his kindly nature there was no 
room for malice or resentment, but his leading characteristic was 
earnestness. Whatever he did, he did it with his whole heart. It 
occupied him to the exclusion of all besides, and to such an extent 
that one was tempted sometimes to interpose a light and irrele- 
vant remark in order to enjoy the surprise which such frivolity in 
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business caused him. He was an excellent counsellor, and one 
sought from him a criticism, given always with the utmost 
frankness, because even if one differed from it, one knew that 
it was honest criticism, founded on knowledge and good sense. 
I have often felt before his searching questions something of the 
dismay which the mover of the debate on the third Empire in 
the Eton ‘Pop.’ describes. My official relation with him ceased 
when I left the Treasury in 1894, and I will leave the rest of the 
story to Sir Francis Mowatt. Sir Francis says: 


From the date of Spring Rice’s appointment as principal clerk, he showed that 
in addition to intelligence, energy and industry, which had made him an 
extremely helpful and efficient subordinate, he possessed qualities which bade 
fair to bring him to the front as a successful head of a department. The 
simplicity and modesty of his character and his extreme anxiety to understand 
and do justice to the views of all with whom he was brought in contact, enabled 
him to avoid friction and to maintain good relations with departments which could 
not be expected always to share the Treasury views. Conclusive proof of this 
was afforded by the universal sorrow for his loss expressed throughout the 
service. 

Another quality of success as an administrator developed itself as he ad- 
vanced in life—the power of ‘seeing steadily and seeing whole’ the subject 
under discussion. An attractive theory immediately engaged his attention, but 
its very attractiveness always put him on his guard until he thought that he had 
got to the bottom of the matter. 

It was mainly on these two qualities, backed as they were by unusual ability, 
courage, industry, and devotion to the public service, that our confidence in his 
future rested. He was a sound adviser in all matters of finance and accounts, 
He, and so far as I am aware, he alone had thoroughly mastered the intricacies 
and inconsistencies of the Education Codes, and finally he was so thoroughly 
conversant with the whole history of land legislation in Ireland, that the 
Treasury relied on him almost entirely in all negotiations with the Irish Office, 
not only as regards the details, but also to a large extent the principles of any 
new land purchase proposals. 

But under all the qualities and gifts I have mentioned lay the honesty, loyalty 
and forgetfulness of self which won for him the respect, friendship, and affec- 
tion of all his colleagues. 

The letters received after his death attest the sorrow to which 
Sir Francis alludes. 

I have already quoted the letter from the King. The Prime 
Minister said : 

The loss is indeed not merely private, as all who, like myself, had some oppor- 
tunity of watching Mr. Spring Rice’s work are well aware. His untiring in- 


dustry, his vast stores of available information, his zeal and his great ability made 
of him a public servant of rare value. 


Sir W. V. Harcourt wrote : 


In the Civil Service he occupied a first place, and was regarded by all as a 
man to whom the Treasury looked up as one of the chief resources of its 
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strength. When I first came to the Exchequer he acted as my private secretary, 
and I owed everything to his acuteness and experience in the business of a new 


department. 
Mr. Wyndham wrote : 


I cannot sufficiently express my admiration for the zeal and ability which he 
brought to the service of Ireland. I had exceptional opportunities of gauging 
the great services which he was always willing to render in all financial matters 
affecting this country. From that point of view his loss is irreparable. 


Letters of like interest were received from Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and 
Mr. Horace Plunkett. The most representative men of the public 
service added their tribute of regret. 

It is good in this day when Bismarckism is sweeping the 
younger generation, that there should be some evidence of that 
loftier Puritan spirit which thinks not only of what is expedient, 
or what is profitable, but of what is right. 

Men like Spring Rice leave behind them a bequest of value 
to the nation. They in their several stations maintain and raise 
the tone of the public service. 

Spring Rice once said to Mr. Bernard Holland that a civil 
servant ought to be like the servant in the Gospel who, when he 
had given all his strength, felt that he had given nothing. It 
sounds like the language of exaggeration, but I am convinced 
that in his case it was the expression of genuine conviction. At 
the close of his too brief career he might have said with the 
Psalmist, ‘The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.’ 
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A PLEA FOR THE CAPE LOYALISTS. 
BY MISS ANNA HOWARTH. 


{Miss Howarth writes from Kleinpoort, Cape Colony, and her letter is 
dated October 18. Since then the supplementary estimates for the relief 
of sufferers by the war have been passed without a dissentient voice in the 
Imperial Parliament, and a Fund is being raised under the auspices of 
Lady Edward Cecil to deal with cases of immediate distress among the 
Loyalists in British South Africa —Ep. CoRnuHILL.] 


THE Englishman’s time-honoured privilege of grumbling is being 
widely exercised here, in the Cape Colony, at the present time. 
The existing order—or, more correctly, disorder—of affairs in 
general has aroused a deep and widespread discontent among 
loyalists; a discontent which, if sometimes unreasoning and 
sometimes exaggerated, is nevertheless very real, and more serious, 
perhaps, than at present appears. 

‘ There are thousands of discontented men all over the colony, 
said one of them to me the other day. ‘Thousands’ may be an 
exaggeration; but hundreds, no doubt, there are. Loyalists, to 
put it briefly, feel that they are not having fair play; and it is 
impossible to say that their feeling is altogether unjustified. 

This is not a political article, nor do I count myself competent 
to judge of political issues. I am not about to discuss the case 
for suspension, nor the remarkable doings of the Cape Parliament, 
which are recorded and criticised by pens more capable and ex- 
perienced than mine. But it does appear to me, from the perusal 
of English papers and of private letters from England, that our 
friends at home are not quite in touch with their countrymen out 
here ; and what I wish, in my humble way, to attempt is to help 
them to understand the real feelings and the real grievances of 
loyalists in the Cape Colony, and to suggest one or two ways, quite 
apart from politics, in which they might gratify the one and 
ameliorate the other. 

In the first place, it seems that the relations between Dutch 
and English out here are more or less misunderstood by English 
people at home. They forget, or they do not know, that the two 
races have lived together in this country for many years in perfect 
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friendliness; and when continually preaching conciliation and 
pacification they are, after all, only asking the colonists to treat 
the Dutch as they have always treated them, and to live with 
them as they have always lived. The only difference is that the 
Dutch have made it harder for them now. 

It is true that, for some time before the war, relations between 
the two peoples were more or less strained ; even then, as far as 
my own observation goes, I must say that the unfriendliness was 
mostly on the part of the Dutch, and showed itself chiefly in a 
certain superciliousness of manner. I never heard of any un- 
friendly action on either side, even after the commencement of the 
war. Since then, however, things havechanged. There has been 
an organised rebellion in the country, and men who were friends 
have faced each other as foes. Now, it is over. The rebels have 
surrendered, and we have gained the victory—with what result ? 

In truth, it seems at present but a barren victory. Actually, 
the rebels are in a better position than the loyalists. Many 
Englishmen who left their farms to go and fight are almost 
ruined ; many Dutchmen who left theirs to go on commando 
have had their interests cared for by their friends who stayed at 
home. Now they have gone quietly back, and no man interferes 
with them. Some of them wear on their coats the name of the 
commando they belonged to, and boast that they have fought for 
the Republic. Those, however, who were too prudent to fight, 
and contented themselves with talking treason and providing 
secret supplies, have as ready taunt for those loyalists who, from 
being fairly prosperous men, have become almost bankrupt. 
‘What fools you were to go and fight! You should have stayed 
quietly on your farms as we did.’ This taunt, containing, as it 
does, an element of truth, rankles, especially in the minds of 
loyalists of Dutch extraction, who, perchance, made some reat 
sacrifice of feeling to fight on the English side. 

But if this were all, mere taunts could be despised, and soon 
forgotten. The causes of dissatisfaction are far more deeply 
rooted. What galls the loyalist. from day to day is that the 
rebels have the power—the political power—in spite of their 
nominal defeat; that the loyalist is, for all practical purposes, 
under the heel of the rebel; that he is constantly subjected to 
humiliation and insult from the men whom he has beaten in fair 
fight. He has lost heavily, and, so far, his sacrifices seem abso- 
lutely fruitless. We hear of a general amnesty for rebels; 
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we hear, with incredulity, of compensation demanded for the 
losses of the rebels) Who demands compensation for the 


loyalists ? 
It may be pardoned to the loyalists if their dissatisfaction is 


occasionally expressed in somewhat exaggerated terms. Some go — 


so far as to say that the next rebellion will be an English one—a 
contingency which we need hardly fear. Far more commonly it is 
said—I have several times heard it said myself—that should there 
ever be another rising of the Dutch in the Cape Colony (which is 
looked upon as by no means impossible) the loyalists will sit still, 
and let the Imperial Government fight it out, without offering any 
assistance. When I somewhat indignantly protest that this is 
disloyal, the answer is prompt. ‘No, we are not disloyal; but 
what is the good of knocking spots out of these fellows, if we 
have to sit down and be governed by them afterwards ?’ 

I suppose it will be said that the foundation of all this sere- 
ness and discontent is the much-talked-of race-hatred between 
the two peoples. I cannot say that I have had any opportunities 
myself of observing this race-hatred. I have been told, however, 
on good authority, that there are still Dutch children who are 
taught by their parents to spit at the name of ‘Englishman.’ I 
have never heard of any English children who were taught to spit 
at the name of ‘ Dutchman’; but I do know an Englishwoman, 
living on a farm not a hundred miles from where I write, who 
has said that no Dutchman shall ever cross her threshold again. 
This may seem to show a very bitter and prejudiced spirit; yet, 
the circumstances being known, there may be some excuse for it. 
She and her husband have always been kind friends to their 
Dutch neighbours, among whom they have lived for many years. 
One Dutch lad who was an orphan was almost brougbt up in 
their house. He learned with their children, and played with 
them, and their farm was a second home to him. This boy, 
being grown to man’s estate, joined a rebel commando. He 
guided them, as none could do better, to the farm of his former 
benefactors, and he assisted in the burning of their house and the 
destruction of their property. 

There is no need to invoke race-hatred to create a certain 
soreness of spirit under these circumstances. The weakness of 
ordinary human nature is quite sufficient. Allowing, however, 
that there may be racial feeling on our side, I cannot but think 
that well-meaning and philanthropic persons at home, with the 
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best intentions in the world, help to foster it by constantly thrust- 
ing down our throats the ‘chivalrous Boer’ and the necessity of 
conciliating him. We fail to see why all the conciliation is to 
come from our side; we think that the ‘ chivalrous Boer’ owes us 
a little conciliation too. 

‘I hope the English will be generous, and will not irritate the 
Dutch.’ I quote froma letter to myself. Generous ! the behaviour 
of Englishmen at home appears to us generosity gone mad; and 
one cannot help wishing that they could learn from experience 
how very little compunction the Dutch have about irritating us, 
It is the old story of the Kaffir wars over again. As now, so 
then, people who had never seen a native, and knew nothing 
about them, declared vehemently that the cruelty of the colonists 
was the cause of the native wars. The sufferings of loyalists were 
never realised, and met with no sympathy, and permanent es- 
trangement was sometimes the result, as in the following instance, 

A man whose eldest son was assegaied in the Kaffir war of 
*34 wrote home news of the sad event to his brother. In due 
course came the reply that it was the judgment of God upon him 
for cruel treatment of the poor natives. By the time this letter 
arrived the man himself was dead, from hardship and exposure, 
and the letter was opened by his second son, a boy of nine years 
old. This lad, who knew his father to have been the most kind- 
hearted of men, destroyed the letter in indignation, and never 
wrote home again. He is now an old man, and has not the 
slightest idea if he has any relations in England or not. 

What I would ask, then, of our friends at home is—not, by 
the same want of comprehension and sympathy now, to estrange 
their friends out here. I would ask them to remember that, as 
I said before, Englishmen have lived out here for years on 
friendly terms with the Dutchmen, when those at home were still 
entirely ignorant about South Africa and its inhabitants. 

We understand the character of the Dutch, which they, even 
now, do not. We fully appreciate their good qualities, but we 
have also to suffer from their bad ones; and in spite of the talk 
about race-feeling we judge them more fairly than those can who 
do not know them. The outburst of enthusiasm over the Boer 
Generals in England was read of out here with, I must confess, a 
good deal of surprise, some contempt, and some indignation. Not 
because we have any rancour whatever against the Boer Generals ; 
but our view of the matter, to put it concisely, is this: ‘It is all 
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very well for you, who live six thousand miles off, and see three 
Boers, as @ curiosity, once in a lifetime, to take the sentimental 
view of them; but it is we who have to live with them; and it is 
of no use to blame us because we take them as we find them.’ 

I have no wish, as I said before, to invade the realm of . 
politics, or to criticise the conduct of Governments. I leave that 
to others. I only want to ask Englishmen at home to keep for 
their friends a little of the sympathy and appreciation so freely 
extended to their foes; to try and realise that their fellow- 
countrymen have had heavy losses, and have made heavy sac- 
rifices ; and that they are sore at heart because at this time they 
are being bitterly humiliated by their Government and betrayed 
by the men whom they elected to represent them. 

The loyalists only ask for fair play. They do not want to be 
rewarded for being loyal—but it hurts them to see rebels 
rewarded for rebellion. The motto of England is ‘Equal rights 
for all’; but just now, and just here, it seems to be ‘ More rights 
for rebels than for loyal men.’ 

Many of the difficulties may be unavoidable for the present 
—I make no doubt they are. All of them may come right in 
time—we all sincerely hope they will. But in the meanwhile, 
friends at home, do not make it harder for us by giving all your 
praise and sympathy to the Boer, and calling upon us to do the 
same. We do not grudge that the Boer should be your adopted 
brother; yet do not forget that we are brothers of your own 
blood, bone of your bone, and flesh of your flesh—and surely is 
not ours the prior claim ? 
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PROSPECTS IN THE PROFESSIONS. 


IV. THE ARMY. 


OF all careers, the one which most appeals to the average young 
Englishman is undoubtedly associated with the profession of 
arms, and it is well within the mark to assert that, were it 
possible to put the question to an electorate composed entirely of 
public-school boys, a large preponderance of votes would be cast 
in favour of one or other of the fighting professions. Such being 
the case, the number of parents who have to decide for or against 
the Army as a career for their sons is correspondingly large, and 
it becomes a question of no small importance that they should be 
in a position to estimate correctly the pros and cons of the problem 
with which they are so likely to be confronted. It is one of the 
chief objects of the present article, therefore, to provide the 
requisite material to enable a man of moderate means to decide 
whether he can afford to gratify his son’s predilection for the 
profession under review, or whether prudence enjoins the adop- 
tion of some less attractive, but more lucrative, walk in life. 
After this preliminary question of ways and means is satisfactorily 
settled, other weighty considerations will demand the parent’s 
attention; as, for example, into which branch of the Service 
admission should be sought, through which of the several channels 
the approach ought to be made, what particular line of education 
and training is most likely to produce the best results, and 
whether the prospective advantages of the military profession are 
sufficiently tempting to compensate an ambitious man for the 
risks which he must inevitably incur. Nothing like a complete 
set of answers to these questions can be attempted within the 
limits of space at our disposal; but whilst it may not be possible 
to fence every pitfall or to label each stile, it is hoped that a sign- 
post here and there, in the shape of some information and advice, 
may help to shorten the road for those who find themselves 
negotiating what is to them a strange line of country. 

In the first place it must be recognised that the primary 
question is essentially one of hard cash, and that in the Army, 
more than in any other profession, the jade Fortune lavishes her 
smiles on the wealthy and reserves her frowns for the impecunious. 
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Whilst serving his country as a soldier, the young man of 
independent means can probably claim greater social advantages, 
see more sport, and live more cheaply, than he could have done 
as a civilian ; enjoying, meanwhile, the additional privilege that 
his chances of professional advancement are rosier than those that 
fall to the share of his poorer comrades. Fifty years ago it was 
the recognised custom to allow junior officers to pass over the 
heads of their immediate seniors on payment of a sum of money 
to those who were superseded; the system, of course, was a 
rotten one, but the solatium which he received in lieu of a step 
in rank was at least some small compensation to the man whose 
promotion was delayed by poverty. After the abolition of pur- 
chase this open traffic came to an end, but no way has as yet been 
found to put rich officers and poor officers on a platform of 
professional equality. Theoretically, of course, no distinction is 
made between millionaires and paupers; but in effect it comes to 
this, that whilst the military ladder opposes but a gentle incline 
to those who are well off, it presents its steepest gradients to 
those who are necessitous. If a lawyer or a surgeon has the 
misfortune to be poor, he will doubtless have to undergo many of 
the hardships that are inseparable from that condition, but at any 
rate he can generally reduce his personal expenditure to the level 
of his income without injuring his future prospects. Far different, 
however, is the plight of the needy officer, of whom it may be 
said that he cannot even enjoy the luxury of self-denial without 
offence. Every night he has to pay for a six-course dinner, no 
matter whether he eats it or leaves it; and every garment he 
puts on, be it uniform or mufti, is scrutinised by his brother 
officers, who quickly show their disapproval if he fails to dress up 
to the standard of the regiment, the credit of which it is one of 
his first duties to uphold. Nor is this obligation to spend more 
than he can afford the greatest of his grievances; far harder to 
bear is the knowledge that the prizes of the profession, which 
should be used exclusively for the reward of merit, are too often 
conferred on men whose only qualifications for advancement are a 
well-filled purse and the influence of highly-placed connections. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the Army is a close 
corporation in which only the rich can achieve success. After a 
certain point the power of wealth is relative rather than absolute, 
and there are many distinguished officers now serving who have 
risen to the top of their profession through sheer personal merit 
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and in spite of early poverty. Provided, then, that a young 
officer has just enough money to keep himself out of debt during 
the first few years of his service, he need not despair for the 
future ; but he must thoroughly understand that it is quite 
impossible for a subaltern to soldier in England on his pay as a 
regimental officer. He must also be prepared to face the fact 
that, apart from any private means which he may possess or 
acquire, he will always remain a poor man, even as a bachelor, 
unless he is content to spend the best years of his life in India, 
or unless he is fortunate enough to belong to an arm of the Service 


?a which the pay is good and the expenses light. The rates of. 


pay in the different branches of the Army vary to a considerable 
extent, but no comparison between these rates is worth anything 
that does not take into account the relative cost of living in each 
particular corps. The pay of the cavalry, for instance, is higher 
than that of the infantry, but even were the excess ten times as great 
as it is, it would nevertheless be more than swallowed up by the 
increased expenditure which service in a cavalry regiment entails. 
Much the same may be said of the extra remuneration which the 
Guardsman receives, and which is hardly more than sufficient to 
compensate him for the unavoidable length of his tailor’s bill. 
In certain other corps, however, not only is the scale of pay 
higher, but the cost of living is lower, than in the infantry of the 
line. This is especially the case in the Indian Staff Corps, and 
somewhat similar conditions prevail in the Royal Engineers, in 
the Royal Garrison Artillery, and in the Army Service Corps. The 
pay of the Staff is calculated on a still more liberal scale, ranging, 
as it does, from £8 per diem for a full General, down to 15s. per 
diem for his aides-de-camp; but for any further information on 
this subject, as well as on that of the various rates of pension that 
can be earned, the reader is referred to the Royal Warrant for 
Pay and Promotion, issued by His Majesty’s Stationery Office at 
the price of one shilling. Herein, also, may be found full details 
of the rates of pay of every branch of the Service. 

The following list gives the annual rates of regimental pay 
now apportioned to the different ranks in the principal branches of 
the British Army; the figures in the right-hand column being 
intended as a rough estimate of the minimum allowance that a 
second-lieutenant can fairly be expected to live upon whilst on 
home or on Mediterranean service. By halving the amounts 
suggested in the last column, and by doubling the other figures, 
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this table can be made to meet the case of the British unit serving 
in India, in which country certain extra allowances, plus a grant 
to compensate for the chronic depreciation of the rupee, combine 
to place the young officer in a position of comparative indepen- 
dence. 


| | | | ' Minimum 
2nd Lieut. t. | Lieut. | Captain Major Lieut.-Col. | 
Corps | ‘ | Lieut. 

| Per Annum 

| £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Royal Engineers | 175 197 320 456 584 20 =|* 
Foot Guards. 165 188 351 417 578 300 
Army Service Corps . 140 158 284 344 437 50 
R. Horse Artillery .j| 139 161 273 337 451 200 
R. Garrison Artillery 138 161 266 338 419 60 
Cavalry of the Line . 121 139 237 273 392 350 
R. Field Artillery . 102 124 211 292 328 110 
Infantry of the Line. | 95 118 211 247 328 100 


It will be observed that this list takes no account of the 
Indian Staff Corps. The reason for this omission is that the pay 
of an officer in that branch of the Imperial Forces is determined 
not so much by his rank as by the nature of the particular 
appointment or appointments which, from time to time, he may 
happen to hold in his regiment. For our present purpose, how- 
ever, it will be sufficient to state that as soon as a young officer 
has passed the language test he may reasonably expect to earn 
the equivalent of about 400/. a year, and that he may afterwards 
look forward to a gradual increase of salary until, as Colonel- 
Commandant of a native regiment, his income runs into four 
figures. Somewhat similar are the financial conditions under 
which British officers serve in the Egyptian Army; the main 
difference between the two being that the Indian Staff Corps offers 
a life-long career to those who join it, whilst service in the 
‘Gippy Army’ (as it is familiarly called) rests on no surer 
tenure than an agreement terminable at the discretion of either 
party to the contract. Space does not admit of more than a 
passing reference to such recent additions to our military family 
as the King’s African Rifles and the South African Constabulary, 
beyond saying that in any one of them a young officer should well 
be able to live on his pay. It may be remarked, however, that 
a two-fold benefit accrues to the military profession whenever one 
of these new fields of activity is thrown open; for not only does 
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the creation of each new appointment tend to accelerate promo- 
tion by relieving the congestion elsewhere, but a succession of 
individual officers are thus given opportunities of distinguishing 
themselves, such as they might have looked for in vain within 
the narrower limits of ordinary regimental employment. 

Before leaving the subject of the pecuniary circumstances of 
the underpaid regimental officer, it may not be out of place to 
look forward a little and to inquire whether the future holds out 
any promise of an amelioration in his financial position, or 
whether expensively educated gentlemen will always be expected 
to live laborious days—many of which must be spent in un- 
healthy climates—on the wages of an artisan. In answer to these 
questions it must be confessed that the outlook is not an encourag- 
ing one for those who believe that the best interests of the Service 
demand that its officers should be able to live on their profes- 
sion. It is to be feared that as long as young men come forward 
in sufficient numbers to fill the commissioned ranks, no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will grant any appreciable increase in the 
vresent rates of pay, although he may be well aware that the 
best article cannot be obtained at the price that time-honoured 
precedent allows him to offer. But if the prospect of higher pay 
is remote, every indication points to an early reduction being 
effected in the cost of soldiering. There are more poor men in 
the Army to-day than at any previous period within human 
memory, and this influence alone is bound to make for a more 
economical mode of living than has obtained hitherto. Mean- 
while the authorities are exerting themselves in the same direc- 
tion, and a War Office committee has recently been sitting with 
the sole object of cutting down some of those expenses which 
have always pressed so hardly on the regimental officer of small 
means. Without attempting too intelligent an appreciation of a 
report that is not yet given to the world, it is safe to prophesy 
that before very long cavalry officers will receive substantial 
assistance from Government in the matter of providing themselves 
with chargers, and it is already known that all messes and 
quarters are shortly to be furnished by the State, which, how- 
ever, will make a nominal monthly charge for rent and deprecia- 
tion. 

As soon as the would-be soldier has obtained the parental 
authority to enable him to compete fora commission in the Army, 
he should lose no time in making up his mind which branch of 
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the Service he intends to try for. Here again the promptings of 
inclination will often have to give way to counsels of prudence, 
and every care must be taken to avoid the fatal error of allowing 
a youngster to join an expensive regiment with insufficient means. 
Assuming, however, that money is not the principal consideration, 
a wide field for choice presents itself, and he would indeed be a — 
bold man who would venture to affirm that any named regiment 
or corps was superior to all the others. Yet each branch of the 
Service has a definite character of its own, which may be ad- 
vantageous or the reverse according to the circumstances of the 
individual who has to choose between them; and from this point 
of view there can be no harm in examining the relative merits of 
the several arms, and the relative difficulties of access. The first 
subject to occupy the mind of the Army candidate is the competitive 
examination which guards the portals of the profession which he 
hopes to enter, and, unless he is very different from the ordinary 
run of half-emancipated schoolboys, he will naturally inquire how 
his immediate object can best be attained with the least ex- 
penditure of time and trouble to himself. All the information he 
is likely to want under this head can be given in a few words. 
The entrance examination for Woolwich is generally considered 
to be more difficult than that which admits to Sandhurst, and 
this again is somewhat stiffer than the test which Militia candi- 
dates have to pass. A commission in the Royal Engineers is 
harder to obtain than one in the Royal Artillery; more marks are 
required for the Indian Army and Army Service Corps than for 
the infantry of the line, and at the present time there is so little 
competition for the cavalry, owing to its prohibitive cost, that a 
commission in that arm can almost be had for the asking. Passing 
from this comparatively unimportant detail of entrance examina- 
tions to the wider issues that lie beyond, it will be found that, 
generally speaking, regimental promotion is quickest in the 
cavalry, and slowest in the scientific corps, and that in the dis- 
tribution of Staff appointments the lion’s share does not fall to 
the infantry. On the occasion of his recent inspection at the 
Royal Military Academy, the Commander-in-Chief said that the 
Artillery and Engineer services were ‘two most noble professions, 
and offered great opportunities to those who were determined to 
take advantage of them,’ and added that he expected the cadets 
would be surprised if he enumerated the number of R.A. and 
R.E. officers now holding positions of authority in all parts of the 
VOL, XIII.—NO. 78, N.S. 49 
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empire. ‘I allude,’ he said, ‘to high military commands, 
Governorships of Colonies, secretaryships, under-secretaryships, 
and heads of great departments.’ When Lord Roberts uttered 
these words he probably had not the remotest intention of suggest- 
ing a comparison between different branches of the Service, but 
if he had held a brief for the two scientific corps he could not 
have hit upon a more telling argument in their favour than that 
contained in this speech to the Woolwich cadets. To some 
amongst his audience the glamour and prestige of the Royal 
Horse Artillery might appear to offer the most alluring prospect; 
to others the intellectual work and respectable income which 
compensate the Royal Engineer for a somewhat solitary existence 
might seem even more desirable; but it is this wealth of oppor- 
tunity that will always prove the supreme attraction to ambitious 
men, as each stands on the threshold of his career. 

In speaking of the military profession, the phrase ‘the Army’ 
is generally understood to refer only to the combatant branches 
of the land-forces, and considerations of space compel us to retain 
the same limitation here. It must not be overlooked, however, 
that, when used in its wider sense, ‘the Army’ includes the Royal 
Marines, as well as several military departments which are non- 
combatant. The prospects of the Marine officer have been noted 
in a previous article on the Royal Navy, to which Service he more 
than half belongs, and we must leave the prospects of others to 
be dealt with under the heading of the parent-professions to 
which they owe their first allegiance. Thus, Chaplains to the 
Forces are primarily clergymen, officers of the Army Medical 
Staff are doctors before everything—or should be—and oificers 
of the Army Veterinary Department are veterinary-surgeons rather 
than horse-soldiers. 

At the present time the commissioned ranks of the Army are 
recruited from five distinct sources—viz. (i.) by promotion from 
the ranks; (ii.) through the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich; 
(iii.) through the Royal Military College at Sandhurst; (iv.) 
through the Militia (there is good reason to suppose that the 
Yeomanry will shortly be placed on the same footing as the 
Militia with regard to commissions in the line); (v.) through 
the Universities. It is difficult to find anything to say in advocacy 
of the first-mentioned of these channels. In normal times pro- 
motions from the ranks are so infrequent and uncertain that to 
ealist with the hope of ultimately being gazetted to a commission 
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savours too much of a wild-goose chase to be worth serious con- 
sideration, at all events as long as any other avenue is practicable. 
Theoretically, of course, the soldier who has won his way from 
private to second-lieutenant ought to make the best kind of 
officer; yet, as a matter of fact, he has too often proved a doubtful 
success in the past to justify any very sanguine expectations for 
the future. It may be that too long a sojourn in the ranks spoils 
a man’s temper, or in some other way unfits him for the amenities 
of his new position, but certain it is that although a ranker who 
is a ‘good sort’ will be well received in the officers’ mess, he 
generally seems to be regarded with marked disfavour in the barrack- 
room. That this well-known prejudice is often most unjust goes 
without saying, and it is surely unnecessary to add that not a 
syllable of these strictures applies to those Colonial and other 
officers who, during the recent war, have been promoted from the 
ranks as a reward for gallantry or ability in the field. 

With a few unimportant exceptions, commissions in the 
Artillery and Engineers are only given to cadets who have passed 
through the Royal Military Academy; and consequently candi- 
dates for those branches of the Service have no choice but to go to 
Woolwich. Similarly, those who are destined for the Indian Staff 
Corps can only reach their goal through Sandhurst. For the 
cavalry and infantry, however, it is at the option of the candidate 
whether he enters the Army through the Royal Military College, 
or from the Militia, or by way of one of the Universities. In 
favour of Sandhurst it may be pointed out that when once a boy 
has successfully passed the ordeal of the entrance examination 
his Army commission follows as a matter of course, provided only 
that he does not forfeit his cadetship through his own idleness or 
misconduct. In this respect he is a great deal better off than 
the young Militia officer, who may serve with credit through two 
or more annual trainings with his regiment, and in the end find 
himself without the line commission that he set out toobtain. It 
is also to the advantage of the Sandhurst boy that he goes straight 
from school to a military establishment, where he can be properly 
looked after, instead of having to spend the best part of two years 
as a young gentleman more or less ‘at large.’ 

In recent years the Militia has been called upon to provide a 
far larger proportion of officers for the Army than was formerly 
required from that source, and what used to be dubbed ‘the 
back door’ now bids fair to become the main entrance to the 
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military profession. There are many who think that the passage 
of a constant stream of migrants from the Militia to the Army is 
to the advantage of neither Service; but as we are here concerned 
with the individual point of view rather than with the national 
aspect of the case, this is not a question that we need meddle 
with. Itis only necessary to add that the Committee recently 
appointed by the Secretary of State for War to report upon the 
education and training of military officers was at considerable 
pains to discover whether Sandhurst or the Militia produces the 
better type of officer. A mass of information bearing on the 
subject was accordingly collected, but no very definite conclusion 
could be arrived at in the face of the conflicting nature of the 
evidence which was adduced. Of the many witnesses questioned 
on this point, the Royal Military College could perhaps claim the 
greater number of advocates, but the general opinion seemed to 
be that, after a year or two in the Army, the ex-Militia officer: is 
every bit as efficient as the Sandhurst product of the same 
seniority. 

Another question which occupied the close attention of the 
Committee was the desirability of extending the area whence 
officers may be procured, by offering an increased number of 
commissions for competition amongst the junior graduates of the 
Universities. On this issue, witnesses were almost unanimous in 
testifying to the excellence of the material already obtained from 
Oxford and Cambridge, and decisively expressed themselves in 
favour of drawing more largely on those sources of supply in 
the future. The Military Secretary’s evidence was particularly 
strong in this direction. ‘Taken as a whole,’ he said, ‘the 
University candidates are, I think, by genera] acknowledgment 
the most satisfactory. Their minds are more formed, their view 
is wider and broader, and they are more inclined to look at the 
larger aspect of things. . . . I should like to see that system 
which produces these University candidates very much widened ; 
I should like to see these great teaching institutions unite with 
us in what will really be a large national work, and that is, the 
endeavour to produce a steady and sufficient supply of thoroughly 
satisfactory candidates for the Army.’ Hitherto University candi- 
dates have been placed at a disadvantage with regard to their 
future career in the Army, by the fact that they are generally 
a year or two older, when they are gazetted, than their fellow 
subalterns who have passed from Sandhurst. This loss of seniority 
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is no great hardship at first, but when it comes to a race for the 
command of a regiment, the men who have joined young are 
almost certain to outstay their competitors. Within the last few 
weeks, however, the age for admission to the Royal Military 
College has been raised; and if, as is extremely probable, the 
length of the course at Sandhurst is increased, the only dis- 
advantage under which the University candidate used to labour 
will have become a thing of the past. It is also practically 
certain that a largely increased number of commissions will be 
annually offered to the Universities, and that one of the most 
promising roads into the Army will in future be via Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

In the matter of cost, there is not a great deal to choose 
between the different avenues that we have been considering. 
At Woolwich and Sandhurst the charge for lodging and tuition 
is 1501. a year for the son of a private gentleman; but this 
amount has to be supplemented by the addition of a small 
personal allowance, as the pay of a cadet barely covers his mess- 
bill. At Oxford or Cambridge, an undergraduate can live at an 
inexpensive college on 200l. a year all-told, whilst at the other 
Universities a smaller income may suffice. It is less easy to esti- 
mate the necessary expenses of the Militia candidate, because so 
much depends upon whether he lives at home when he is not 
serving with his regiment, or whether he becomes a resident pupil 
at some crammer’s establishment. In the former case the Militia 
route is probably the cheapest, as the young officer has little to 
pay for beyond the cost of his uniform, which may still be of 
some use to him after he has joined his line regiment, and the . 
expenses of his two trainings, which should not greatly exceed 
the amount he draws from the paymaster. The importance to an 
officer of being well turned-out can hardly be exaggerated, and it 
is no mere figure of speech to say that lack of smartness in 
dress has injured the prospects of more soldiers than all other 
deficiencies put together. It is the falsest economy, therefore, to 
allow a youngster to make shift with an incomplete or shabby 
outfit, and money spent at a first-class tailor’s remains a thoroughly 
well-invested asset. The cost of uniform varies so considerably 
in the different corps that it is impossible to name any sum that 
might serve even as an approximate guide to the average outlay 
that should be devoted to the purchase of outfit, and we can do 
no more than suggest that material for the compilation of a very 
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rough estimate may be found amongst the pages of one or other 
of the Co-operative Societies’ Store-lists. 

In view of the uncertainty that surrounds the future of 
military education, it would be premature to venture upon any- 
thing like a detailed statement as to what constitutes the best 
antecedent training for a boy who is intended for the Army. It 


is enough to record the fact that a consensus of responsible 


opinion deprecates early specialisation, preferring that the neces- 
sary military instruction should be postponed until the mind of 
the student has been prepared for it by the acquisition of a good 
all-round education. Naturally, a more pronounced mathematical 
flavour must be given to the mental pabulum of boys destined 
for Woolwich, and the elements of horsemanship cannot be too 
soon imparted to the cavalry candidate; but, generally speaking, 
the same early schooling that is calculated to make a man a 
successful barrister or a first-rate surgeon is also well adapted for 
the manufacture of capable soldiers. Need we add that any 
additional training which tends to teach self-reliance, to stimulate 
initiative, and to vitalise the nervous energies, becomes trebly 
precious to men who will have to look for their success in life to 
the capacity for an instantaneous appreciation of fleeting oppor- 
tunities? That candidates for commissions must he physically, 
as well as mentally, fit is obvious; but in order to guard against 
the mortification and expense of being rejected at the last moment 
for some unsuspected physical defect, everybody should take the 
precaution of undergoing a preliminary examination by a medical 
board before he commences his course of study for the Army. 
Such a board will be assembled for a fee of two guineas, upon 
application being made to the War Office; but it must be under- 
stood that this preliminary canter is only held for the convenience 
of the candidate, and success in it will avail him nothing if he is 
medically unfit when he presents himself for his final examination. 

So far, the scope of our inquiry has led us to come to close 
quarters with certain matters of detail, to the inevitable exclusion 
of the larger subject of the military profession considered as 4 
whole, and we must now content ourselves with a brief examina- 
tion of the question formulated near the beginning of this article— 
viz. whether the advantages of the Army are sufficiently tempting 
to compensate an ambitious man for the risks which must be 
faced. What estimate can we form of a profession wherein a great 
deal of drudgery and not a little hardship are amongst its 
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inevitable accompaniments? Where a single error of judgment 
may suddenly shatter a reputation built up through years of 
diligent service? Where the advancement of the indolent is often 
more rapid than the promotion of the industrious, and where all 
but the fortunate few find themselves thrown out of employment 
whilst still in the prime of life? Against this formidable, but by 
no means exhaustive, array of perils, a muster of what the re- 
cruiting advertisements are wont to call ‘the advantages of the 
Army’ may not at first sight make a very brave show. Some 
latent quality, therefore, must account for the undoubted popularity 
of the Service, or how does it come about that most men are eager 
to join it, that so many lament when they have to leave it, and 
that hardly any regret having belonged to it. It may be that 
every healthy animal loves a life which promises a spice of danger 
to break the monotony of the daily round, or that an Englishman’s 
inherent instinct for sport predisposes him in favour of a trade 
which offers him the fullest opportunities in that direction ; but 
it is far more likely that the spell which the Army casts over its 
children originates in some passion nobler than these. Is it not 
that the hope of fame and glory outweighs every other considera- 
tion, and that ‘gentlemen in England’ would ‘hold their man- 
hoods cheap’ if the Motherland should ever feel the lack of trained 
defenders ? 

Finally, in balancing risks against advantages, it must be 
borne in mind that we are on the eve of great changes, and that 
the Army of the future is going to be vastly different from the 
Army of the past. It is true that the wiseacres are already shaking 
their heads over the promised reforms, and prophesying that 
everything will slip back into its old groove when the excitement 
caused by the recent crisis has died away; but for once this 
@ preort reasoning of theirs will be stultified. Good progress 
was, no doubt, impossible as long as every innovation was con- 
sidered as an outrage upon the traditional prestige which was 
believed, by soldiers and civilians alike, to be the indispensable 
mainspring of the Army; and the prophets forget that this time- 
honoured bandage has now fallen from the eyes of the nation. 
The Imperial Army is nearer the heart of the British people 
to-day than at any former period in its splendid history; but the 
country, now alive to its own needs, is demanding higher efficiency 
and will insist upon getting it, be the cost what it may. 
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‘ WHEREVER ha’ yer been?’ sharply demanded Mrs. Pikey as 
her husband opened the cottage door. ‘I ha’ wetted th’ tea 
pretty nigh half-an-hour ago, and that there flat-jack ha’ been 
standen’ in front o’ th’ grate agetten’ all over cinders and aspoilen! 
It be right wexen’, it be, aspoilen’ gude flour and water amaken’ 
yer appertisen’ wittles for yer tea, and yer comen’ dinglen’ in at 
half arter six. Been sitten’ and mardlen’ up at th’ “ Maltster’s,” 
hain’t yer ?’ 

‘No, I hain’t been nigh th’ “ Maltster’s,” Martha; fare ter me 
yer allus amobben’ me about somethen.’ Pikey took off his brown 
velvet coat and hung it on a peg behind the door. ‘I ha’ been 
talken’ ter Master Hugh and that there other arkist what be 
liven’ along o’ him. Master Hugh, he called me onter houseboat 
and I ha’ been atellen’ ’em somethen’. He can’t rest cos he want 
ter ha’a go at my ducks, and that took a sight o’ argifyen’ on 
my part ter prewent him interferen’ on ’em, that’s how’t be I be 
summat behind time.’ 

Mrs. Pikey sniffed. ‘Ah! I thoughts as how yer’d been some- 
wheres, I can see yer face look kinder flushy-like. Them young 
men ha’ been swillen’ th’ liquor inter yer. Yer never did have no 
persayverance over yerself! That beat me, that dew, why them 
tew gentlemen should be liven’ in that there owd boat all th’ 
winter, frozen up in th’ ice. They may be what they may be, 
but that don’t fare ter me ter be wonnerful respectable. What 
all them scratchers wants as come about these parts nowadays 
wholly beat me. But sit down, dew, and ha’ yer tea.’ 

Pikey was keeper to Sir William Paxton. He had been head 
gamekeeper once, but when he grew too old for pheasant rearing 
and long days’ partridge driving he had been given a cottage on 
the edge of the broad and a small pension, and to flatter his 
conceit had been appointed keeper of the broad with orders to 
warn off all comers with guns. His name was Broom, but he had 
been nicknamed Pikey by the village people, and Pikey he was 
always called. Why was never known. It may have been because 
he was so sharp at pouncing on all the small fry in the shape of 
road-gunners and flightsmen that the village produced ; for to 
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him a gun, unless carried by ‘ the master,’ or visitors at the Hall, 
was an evil thing, to be broken up and burnt. He could discern 
the glint of light on the barrel of a muzzle-loader at almost any 
distance, and if at dawn or sunset he saw anyone out with a gun, 
he would walk down the lane leading to his broad, and pace the 
marsh walls to and fro, to satisfy himself that on his domain, at 
least, no crafty flightsman lurked. But in the kitchen of the 
‘Maltster’s Arms,’ with his glass before him, Pikey was a genial 
companion, and would regale his listeners with marvellous tales 
of his boyhood, of the fowl that came then—the broad black with 
them so that you could not see a patch of water! And he would 
also give a truer and more interesting account of the way in 
which the decoy had been worked, and of the many rare birds 
shot in days gone by. At home Pikey was meekness itself; 
for though the old keeper was one to be reckoned with outside 
his cottage, little, thin-faced Mrs. Pikey, sharp of tongue and 
shrewish of character, was head-keeper within. 

‘Well, as sune as yer ha’ had yer say out, Martha, I'll ha’ a 
bit o’ that there breast o’ pork,’ said the old man, seating himself 
at table in obedience to his wife’s injunctions. Presently he 
broke out : ‘Dew yer put me down for a fule; think I didn’t warn 
‘em? Course I did! Master Hugh, I ha’ known him since he 
wor a mite o’ a child, and he be a gentleman though he be a 
scratcher ; but there, they tells me they thinks narthen’ o’ maken’ 
a hundred pounds o’ one o’ their pretty gays when they sends ’em 
up ter Lunnon.’ 

‘People up in Lunnon ha’ more money than sense,’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Pikey. 

‘And t’other gent, he fare ter be a decent gentleman,’ went 
on the old man, ‘and I fare ter think they ’ont ha’ a mind ter 
disregard what I ha’ been atellen’ ’em, ’tain’t likely. Master 
Hugh say ter me: “Sir William he say when he wor covert- 
shooten’ that if there wor a mess o’ fowl on th’ broad when th’ 
weather set in hard I may ha’ a go at ’em.” Says I: “Sir 
William never said narthen’ ter me about th’ matter, and I ain’t 
agoin’ ter give yer leave ‘less I be told ter by my master hisself.” 
So I say: “Don’t yer imitate agoin’, Master Hugh, or ‘pend 
upon’t yer’ll be getten’ yerself inter trouble. Yer wonnerful 
handy with yer gun, not as how yer ain’t a nice young feller, but 
I ’ont ha’ yer across my broad arter my fowl.” Sir William he 
be gone furrin, but, as I tells Master Hugh, that ain’t so wonnerful 
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far, and he might drop down hisself afore long, and then, if th’ 
fowl ha’ been disturbed, I be th’ one ter get th’ blame. And 
afore I’d finished o’ my glass ? 

‘There! I knowed yer ha’ had a drop o’ liquor,’ put in 
Mrs. Pikey. 

‘Afore I left ‘em, I means, I tells em that if they go 
ashooten’ ’tis agen my orders, and they be poachen’ in broad day- 
light. So there yer be, Martha, ’twas only doin’ my duties what 
made me arter my time.’ 

‘Daresay!’ sniffed Mrs. Pikey, ‘and adrinken’ on ’em tew. 
But, there, yer ha’ yer opinion and I ha’ mine. But I know 
narthen’ gude can come o’ tew gentlemen, as yer calls’em, alayen’ 
out in that owd boat in all weathers and ascratchen’ o’ their gays, 
They be arter somethen’ else, I'll warrant yer. With which 
prophetic utterance Mrs. Pikey lifted the tea-tray and deposited 
it in the wash-house, shook the cloth outside her door, and busied 
herself generally with household duties. 

On the houseboat in the meantime, schemes calculated to 
destroy the keeper’s peace of mind were being shaped. Hugh 
Maxwell was fully determined to have a go at the fowl, and Lad- 
brooke, the son of a farmer in the village, and a frequent visitor to 
the two men in the old craft, had announced his intention of being 
of the party. 

‘The question is,’ Hugh was saying, ‘is the dam public 
property or not? It’s a water highway for the wherries coming 
to the Staithe, and though Pikey claims it as belonging to his 
broad, I don’t believe there’s a particle of evidence to make good 
his claim.’ 

‘ Pikey’d claim heaven and all the angels in it if they were 
ducks,’ remarked Trimmer. 

‘Well, all I’ve got to say, you chaps, is that I can stand it no 
longer,’ went on Hugh. ‘ Why the beggars sat round the wake 
in the dam this morning as thick as bees round a hive. If 
there was one duck there were six hundred, I'll bet. It’s no 
good writing to Paxton, for I sha’n’t get an answer before the 
frost breaks, and as for Pikey, he’s such a pig-headed old fool 
there’s no getting him to hear reason. Always talking about day- 
light poaching; hang me, if I won’t be a daylight poacher!’ 

‘Right, Mr. Hugh, I’m with you,’ said Ladbrooke, ‘ but, all the 
same, we'll try and give Pikey the slip, for if he hears I’m in the 
job he'll go straight to my gov’nor, and then it'll be, “ There, 
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that gun o’ yourn has got you into troubleagain.” You know how 
the old gentleman prates on, and there'll be a lot of fuss. Let’s 
wait till it’s a real coarse morning, snowen’ hard, dark as pitch, 
and Pikey abed; he don’t stir so very early now, because of his 
rheumatics. We'll leave Mr. Trimmer aboard to give us a signal 
if the guns shift him out of his cottage.’ 

So the matter was arranged, and Ladbrooke promised when a 
morning was coarse enough to suit the purpose to creep across 
the broad to where the old houseboat lay ice-bound and wake the 
others. 

A few days went by, with weather bad enough you would have 
thought to suit any desperate deed, and every evening Hugh and 
Trimmer watched the bunches of teal, widgeon, golden eye, full 
fowl, and pochard as they dropped down into the wake. The 
wake was a stretch of open water, about twenty yards long and 
ten wide. The tide from the broad, which ran out very strong at 
this spot, had prevented the water from freezing, and the move- 
ments of the ducks swimming about had also helped to keep the 
ice from forming, and as Pikey fed them here, and as there was 
no other open water for miles round, the wake had become the 
great centre of the bird life of the neighbourhood. 

At last one morning when Hugh and Trimmer, warmly rolled 
up in their blankets, were fast asleep, there came a rap on the 
boat, and the noise of someone boarding her. The dog growled, 
and Hugh sat up and listened, but as the footsteps came along the 
deck he remembered Ladbrooke, and a slipper flung at the spaniel 
soon quieted her. Hugh went to the door and opened it, a swirl 
of snow rushed in, and Ladbrooke, white from top to toe, with 
difficulty kept a footing on the cabin steps. 

‘Good heavens! Mr. Hugh, this is a morning!’ he gasped. 

‘Morning do you call it?’ said Hugh. ‘It’s the middle 
of the night, and dark as pitch.’ 

‘That it is,’ said Ladbrooke emphatically. ‘I had some 
difficulty in finding this old ship, I can tell you, and it was only 
when I barked my shins on your frozen mooring-rope that I knew 
I had got to her. Snow! You neverdid! It take away your 
breath walking through it. It’s six inches deep on the ice now, 
and Pikey won’t come out in this, I fare to think. It want an 
hour to the first streak o’ dawn, and with the noise the wind is 
making, and the snow to dull our footsteps, we ought to be able 
to get right up to the wake, lie there till we can see the duck, 
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and then pump four barrels into the middle of them. Come on, 
put on your clothes, and let’s make a start.’ 

Hugh did not want a second bidding. With an injunction to 
Trimmer to keep an eye on Pikey’s cottage, and a request for 
plenty of hot coffee on their return, he and Ladbrooke stepped 
out into the storm. As soon as they were away from the lee of 
the boat they realised what they were in for. The storm was 
doing its worst. It was freezing hard and the wind drove the 
snow, which congealed as it fell, in blinding scuds across the broad, 
and it stung their faces as if it had been sand. Every now and 
again they had to turn their backs to the storm and take a rest 
to breathe. 

‘I hope we're going in the right direction,’ said Hugh in 
gasps. 

‘I think so, unless the wind has shifted,’ answered Ladbrooke. 
‘I noticed before the storm got so bad that it was blowing 
straight from the wake to your boat, so if we keep it well in our 
faces we can’t be far out, and when we get near enough we shall 
hear the ducks, and that'll guide us.’ The two men floundered 
through the snow and stumbled over the bits of reed which stuck 
up in the ice for what may have been twenty minutes, though 
it seemed hours to Hugh. Suddenly there was a slight lull in 
the wind, and Ladbrooke cried, ‘Listen!’ No mistake as to 
the sound. ‘Quack! quack!’ and then a perfect rattle of 
quacks. 

‘ That’s them, we are nearly up to them; now go extra careful 
and only move when the wind roar,’ Ladbrooke went on all 
excitement. With every ten yards the noise made by the ducks 
became more distinct, till at last they could hear the actual 
splashing and wing-beating of a restless old mallard. 

‘I reckon we can’t be more than thirty yards off ’em now,’ 
whispered Ladbrooke. ‘Lie down, we must wait till daylight.’ 

This was not an injunction every one would have felt inclined 
to obey, but down on their stomachs the two men went. It was 
much worse lying down than standing up, for as the wind swept 
over the surface of the broad it took with it the lighter and drier 
particles of snow, which blew in a smoke-like cloud all over the 
prostrate figures, getting into their eyes, ears, and mouths, lodging 
on the back of their necks and up their sleeves, and then melting 
into little trickles of tickling cold water. Eyes smarted, feet 
grew numb, and hands fairly ached with holding the guns, to pre- 
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vent the barrels of which getting choked with snow was a source 
of considerable anxiety to the two men. Ten minutes had gone 
when Hugh whispered : 

‘How much longer before we can see them ?’ 

‘About a quarter of an hour, I should say,’ answered Lad- 
brooke. 

To Hugh this seemed an eternity. 

There was no doubt that it was growing lighter, for every 
minute it was possible to distinguish reeds at a greater distance, 
and the snow was falling less fast. Hugh could distinguish the 
outlines of Ladbrooke some four yards off. In the deceptive blue- 
grey light which precedes dawn distant objects show clearer than 
those close at hand, and Hugh was sure he could see fowl moving 
in the wake. A few more minutes passed and then Ladbrooke 
whispered : 

‘When I’ve counted one, two, three, do you pull right into the 
middle of it?’ 

‘Middle of what ?’ Hugh asked. 

‘Why, that black mass.’ 

‘ That huge mass ducks—can’t be.’ 

‘Tis, though, you trust to me and do as I say. Aim a bit 
low; now, one, two, three ’ 

Nothing happened. 

‘My fingers are frozen. I can’t pull trigger,’ said Hugh. 

‘So are mine,’ Ladbrooke answered. ‘Pull your mitten off 
and rub your hand in the snow, but for God’s sake don’t make a 
noise !’—a not unnecessary injunction, Hugh decided, as he felt 
the agony of restored circulation. 

‘Now,’ said Ladbrooke, ‘one, two, three!’ There was no mis- 
take about it this time, boom went the two guns together ; boom, 
boom, boom was echoed back loud enough to wake the dead. 
Then a thunder of hundreds of wings as the ducks rose with a 
perfect shriek of quacks; bang, bang, went the guns again, and 
smack, thud, bump as the hit birds fell on the ice. Oh, the 
plunging, splashing, quacking, that then began. ‘My word! 
Mr. Hugh, we’ve done it this time,’ cried Ladbrooke, wild with 
excitement. 

‘We've cut lanes into the beggars ; come on, let’s get as many 
cripples as we can before they get into the reed !’ 

Hugh and Ladbrooke scrambled to their feet and began a 
chase after runners; but a wounded mallard is no easy thing to 
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catch, on ice especially, and many got away before attention could 
be bestowed on them. 

‘How many have you got, Mr. Hugh ?’ asked Ladbrooke, as 
he came back to the spot from which they had fired with an arm 
full of fowl. 

‘Thirteen,’ said Hugh. 

‘ And I’ve got nine, so that’s twenty-two. There must be lots 
more in the reed, but it won’t do to stop and look for ’em now, for 
the noise those guns made must have woke old Pikey, and he’ll 
be here before we can look round. Yes, look! there is Mr. 
Trimmer’s signal,’ and sure enough a light had appeared in the 
cabin window. ‘Old Pikey’s coming, that’s a sure moral. Here, 
shove all the ducks in the reed and cover ’em with snow; look 
slippy, and then we will move to some other reed and hide if we 
see the old warmin’ coming.’ This was done, and, luckily, it began 
to snow again and the first streak of dawn was all but obliterated. 

‘Something’s happened,’ ejaculated Hugh, looking towards 
the boat. ‘Do you see the light has gone out? Pikey has 
funked it or gone for help.’ 

‘Now’s our time to make our way home,’ said Ladbrooke. 
‘ Come along the wall, we'll get to the boat by the other entrance 
to the broad.’ 

‘We've done it this time,’ said Hugh, as he and Ladbrooke 
climbed down the cabin steps. Hear our guns? Seen Pikey ?’ 

‘Hear your guns? Good heavens! man, am I deaf!” said 
Trimmer. ‘A minute after you shot the air was full of duck and 
a light appeared in Pikey’s cottage. I heard the old chap come 
out, swearing for all he was worth, and his old missus mobbed 
him out of the window for going out with his rheumatics and all. 
Well, he’d not gone far when I heard a splash, so I suppose he 
must have slipped into the water-hole he cut yesterday for his 
wife’s washing day. Oh, the language then! My word! It was 
a treat when he scrambled out. I think he must have gone back 
to bed, for he has not passed this way since. But where are the 
ducks ?’ 

‘ Buried,’ replied the gunners, ‘ and goodness only knows how 
we are going to get them home.’ 

After breakfast a council of war was held, and it was decided 
to go up to the ‘ Maltster’s Arms’ to hear if any news could be 
gathered of Pikey, and to find out if the crew of the houseboat 
were suspected of the early shooting. 
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As they passed the bar window they could see the old keeper 
standing by the fire. 

‘Leave him to me,’ said Trimmer, as they entered. 

‘Morning, Pikey, morning! You're out early; thought I 
heard your old eight-bore this morning. Get many ducks?’ 

This fairly took the wind out of Pikey’s sails, and he stood 
open-mouthed for a few seconds. ‘ Yer he’erd them there shots, 
did yer?’ he gasped. 

‘Well, I'm not deaf,’ said Trimmer. ‘I think I know the 
tune of your old gas-pipe by now, though she seemed to have an 
extra charge in her this morning!’ 

‘But it worn’t my eight-bore, Mr. Trimmer ; it worn’t me at 
all. I thought, p’raps, as how it might ha’ been Master Hugh, 
but you hain’t got a gun aboard your craft like that there.’ 

‘Well, no!’ laughed Hugh; ‘we don’t keep cannon aboard, 
certainly.’ 

‘It wexes me more than enow ter know who’t can be,’ went on 
Pikey. ‘No one ’bout here ha’ got a gun like that; why, I starts 
clean out o’ bed with th’ duller, and when I puts my head out o’ 
winder th’ fowl come flying overhead in clouds. I hurried inter 
my clothes and out I goes, my old woman amobben’ me ’cos in 
my hurry I left th’ winder open. It wor acomen’ thick from th’ 
east, and it wor nearly dark, and I’d only just got on th’ ice when 
plump I went inter th’ owd ’oman’s water-hole and soaked up ter 
my middle; lor! it wor somethen’ cold. I dusn’t go on, so went 
back home to get a shift, and then I comed over here ter ha’ a 
drop o’ hot rum. I’ve been tryen’ ter think who’t could be ever 
since. I kept my eye on th’ broad and no one but yerselves ha’ 
come off it. Yer hain’t seen no one, ha’ yer ?’ 

‘Not a soul,’ replied Trimmer; ‘but it has just occurred to 
me that when we were down at the Ferry three or four days ago, 
we were told there was a London gentleman with a punt-gun 
stopping there. Perhaps the river has opened this morning, if 
so it might be him; sounded like a punt-gun !’ 

‘Pend upon’t,’ roared Pikey, ‘that’s who’t be. Dang me! I'll 
drive my owd dicker over and make sure. Lunnon gent or no 
I'll Castle him in Norwich if I finds he’s been ameddlen’ with my 
fowl. Wery good idea o’ yourn, Mr. Trimmer ; thank yer, I will 
ha’ drop more hot rum afore I go.’ 

Swallowing this at a gulp Pikey shuffled out, and was soon 
busy putting his old donkey into the little cart. 
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‘Well, he’s taken the bait, and when he’s gone we'll gather 
the fowl,’ said Trimmer. ‘ Let’s see him start.’ 

By this time Pikey had got into his cart, and was brandishing 
a whip made of a thick ash stick and the best part of an old 
cushion tricycle tyre, warranted to produce a show of animation 
in the most sluggish donkey in the world. He bade them good- 
bye, and slowly the donkey drew off, the wheels of the cart sink- 
ing a foot deep in the snow. 

‘ He’s safe for three hours, at least,’ said Trimmer. The men 
watched him out of sight and then walked back to the boat, and 
from there they hastened by a circular route to the scene of the 
morning’s slaughter. The old spaniel was hied into the reeds 
and brought out four ducks, which, added to the ones buried in 
the snow, brought the bag up to twenty-six. Trimmer took a 
couple for the pot, and Ladbrooke had the rest; and he was soon 
on the way to Norwich with them, for a couple of dozen ducks 
hanging up would have told tales. 

Pikey returned some time in the afternoon with the news that 
‘th’ Lunnon gent had left th’ day afore, and that it wor stil 
wexing him ter know who it could be.’ And known it never was, 


but Hugh always says he believes Mrs. Pikey had her suspicions. 


CHARLES FIELDING Marsu. 
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KOSSUTH. 


THE recent celebration by the Hungarians of the centenary of 
Louis Kossuth may bring home to newspaper readers in England 
and America a faint memory of some exciting episodes in the 
history of Continental Europe, which have pretty nearly passed 
out of the minds of the present generation. It is more than half 
a century since the events occurred, which made the name of 
the Magyar Dictator more familiar throughout the civilised 
world, than those of De Wet and Botha have become of late. 
When Kossuth came to England, after his enforced exile in 
Turkey, he met with such a reception as had never then, and 
perhaps has never since, been given to any foreigner, with one 
exception. There have been more colossal crowds in the streets 
of London during the past few years; but until recently the 
multitudes, which came out of doors to see Kossuth, and to see 
Garibaldi, were always regarded as the largest of their kind. 
The Hungarian War of Independence had, however, a distinctly 
personal interest for Englishmen ; for there did seem more than a 
chance at one time that it would not close without drawing them 
into the vortex of a gigantic European struggle. 

How completely the events of 1848 and 1849 have been for- 
gotten, has been occasionally revealed during the political discus- 
sions of subsequent years. It will be remembered that during the 
Home Rule conflicts of 1886 and 1892 the English Gladstonians 
were very fond of drawing their analogies from the Austrian 
Empire, and were accustomed to say that the political difficulties 
of the Dual Monarchy had been surmounted by giving Home 
Rule to the subordinate kingdom. In reality the analogy is quite 
misleading. Hungary was not, as Mr. Gladstone apparently 
imagined, a subject province which endeavoured to extort the 
grant of self-government from its oppressor. The patriots did not 
ask for Home Rule in the Irish sense, but only that the Haps- 
burg sovereigns should allow them the national autonomy they 
possessed long before Austria, as a separate State, had come into 
existence. The special interest of the Magyars for Englishmen 
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lies in the fact that they have possessed a fully developed parlia- 
mentary and constitutional government as long as England itself; 
and they were, indeed, an organised nation before the Swabian 
counts had issued from their ‘hawk’s nest’ to begin the process 
which ended in placing them among the great reigning families 
of the world. The Hapsburgs became Kings of Hungary in the 
sixteenth century, when the Magyars elected Ferdinand of Haps- 
burg to the crown of St. Stephen ; but theoretically Hungary was 
never subject to Austria, any more than Scotland was a subject 
State to England after James VI. had succeeded to the crown of 
the Tudors. In practice, however, the Vienna rulers had been 
steadily engaged, for three centuries, in depriving the Magyars of 
their local rights and in undermining their constitutional system. 
The process went far under Maria Theresa and her immediate 
successors, and was perfected in the general absolutist reaction on 
the Continent of Europe, which followed the overthrow of Napoleon 
Bonaparte and the Congress of Vienna. The famous ‘ system’ of 
Metternich was allowed its full secopein Hungary. Parliament was 
not summoned, the Press was muzzled, the native language was 
proscribed, and the ancient county assemblies were stripped of 
the powers which they had brought down from the Middle Ages. 
During the third and fourth decades of the Nineteenth Century 
the whole Magyar nationality was seething with indignant revolt 
against the clerical and reactionary camarilla at Vienna. Louis 
Kossuth was one of the active writers and organisers who kept 
the resistance alive until the time was ripe for action. The 
movement aimed at internal reform as well as opposition to 
the Viennese despotism. The institutions of Hungary were con- 
stitutional and representative, but all political privileges were 
confined to the feudal aristocracy. The peasantry were still 
almost in the condition of the medieval serfs. The franchise, 
and the right of sitting in the county assemblies and of voting 
for the deputies in the Diet, were limited to the ‘ nobles’—a 
privileged class who had all the benefits of citizenship and few of 
its burdens, for the peasant held his land on a semi-servile tenure, 
and almost the entire burden of taxation fell upon his shoulders. 
The more enlightened of the young nobles, and the lawyers, 
journalists, and other ‘ Liberals,’ were almost as eager to abolish 
the political monopoly of the aristocracy as they were to resist the 
anti-national policy of Kaiser Ferdinand and his Ministers. 
Kossuth was among the leaders of this party. Trained asa lawyer, 
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he entered active politics as the representative in the Diet of one 
of those lady-nobles, who, by the usage of the Constitution, were 
allowed to send proxies to the Legislature though they were not 
permitted to sit there in person. He soon drew upon himself 
the compliment of persecution. ‘The Austrian Government, true 
to its policy of shutting down the safety-valve, forbade the publi- 
cation of the parliamentary debates. The prohibition was evaded 
by Kossuth, in a manner once familiar in England, by circulating 
a report written in manuscript, which passed from hand to hand 
and was transcribed all over the country. The Vienna authorities 
caused him to be illegally arrested in 1837; and for four years he 
was kept in confinement at Pesth without being brought to trial. 
His captivity was not without its compensations. Describing this 
period of his life he said: 

The first year, they gave me nothing to read, and nothing to write with ; in 
the second, they came and told me it would be granted to me toread something, 
but that I must not make my choice of any political books, but only an indifferent 
one. I pondered a little, and knowing that a knowledge of languages was the 
key to sciences, I concluded that perhaps it might be useful to get some know- 
ledge of the English language, so I told them I would name some books which 
would not partake in the remotest way, with politics—I asked for an English 
Grammar, Shakespeare, and Walker’s Dictionary. The books were given, and I 
sat down without knowing a single word, and began to read the ‘Tempest,’ the 
first play of Shakespeare, and worked for a fortnight to get through the first 
page. Ihave a certain rule never to go on inreading anything without perfectly 
understanding what I read, so I went on, and by-and-by became somewhat 
familiar with your language. Now, I made that choice because I was forced 
not to choose a book of any political character. I chose books which had not 
the remotest connection with politics ; but look what an instrument, in the hand 
of Providence, became my little knowledge of the English language, which I was 
obliged to learn because forbidden to meddle with politics. 


How well he used his opportunities was to be revealed a few years 
later. He not only became somewhat familiar, as he puts it, with 
our language, but one of its masters. Hardly any man, indeed, has 
spoken English better, and few men, perhaps, so well. Studying 
our tongue in the pages of Shakespeare and Milton and the great 
poets and orators of the past, he was able to use it with a stately 
dignity, a restrained force, a power, and a pathos, which were in 
due course to carry by storm great audiences in England and 
the United States. A well-informed and competent English 
observer, describing one of his great speeches in 1851, says: 
‘Deeply sympathising with him, the whole company cheered 
responsive to his feelings ; and every man, we believe, if he could 
be questioned, would have declared that never in his life—neither 
50—2 
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from the pulpit nor the judgment-seat, neither from the bar nor 
from the hustings, neither in Parliament nor in any public 
assembly—had he heard such thrilling words as were uttered by 
Kossuth at Birmingham. We have heard him speak as well as 
read his speeches; we have listened also to most of the great 
orators of the last thirty years; and nothing which we ever heard 
or read—the most fervent from Dr. Chalmers, the most elaborate 
from Lord Brougham, the most neat and finished from Lord Lynd- 
hurst, the most pointed and poetical from Canning, the most 
rounded and impressive from the late Lord Grey, the most terse 
from Cobden, the most sparkling from W. J. Fox—ever appeared 
so effectually impressive as the oratory of Kossuth.’ 

His imprisonment gave him a place among the prominent 
leaders of the Magyar national party, several of whom shared his 
fate. In 1841, however, the agitation against these arbitrary 
arrests became too strong for Metternich to resist, and Kossuth 
was liberated. He at once renewed his journalistic and political 
activity, and started a ‘ Liberal’ newspaper, in which, by the way, 
he lost money. In 1847 he was elected to the Diet as deputy for 
Pesth, and proceeded to develop a very radical programme of 
domestic reform—a programme rather too ‘advanced’ for many 
of his aristocratic and conservative allies, who were much more 
anxious to resist Austrian encroachments than to improve the 
condition of their peasant serfs. Matters came to a sudden crisis 
in the spring of 1848. Austria and Hungary were carried along 
in the wave of revolution, that began with the Three Days of the 
barricades in Paris and swept over Europe. The Magyars sent a 
strongly worded petition to Vienna, asking for the appointment 
of a native Cabinet, in which Kossuth was to be Minister of 
Finance. While the Imperial authorities were hesitating over 
their reply, a popular uprising occurred in Vienna itself, and the 
Government capitulated in a panic. Metternich, with very 
justifiable visions of la lanterne before his eyes, fled from the 
reach of the enraged mob. The Emperor authorised the ap- 
pointment of a Hungarian Ministry, of which Kossuth was the 
real, though not the nominal, chief; and the autonomy of 
Hungary was restored by the revival of the ancient office of the 
Palatine or Viceroy in the person of the Archduke Stephen. The 
Diet met in a passion of reforming enthusiasm. The nobles, 
under the spell of Kossuth’s eloquence, were as eager for equality 
as their prototypes the French noblesse in the States-General of 
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1789. Most of the old feudal privileges and abuses were swept 
away. A Franchise Bill was carried which created an extensive 
middle-class electorate; the peasants were emancipated, and 
given the fee simple of the lands they occupied, the noble 
proprietors being compensated for the loss of their seignorial 
rights by the State. The murmurs of the old Conservatives were 
overborne by the new zeal for ‘enlightenment’ and progress. 

But the Vienna Camarilla gave the reformers of Buda-Pesth 
other things to think about. They roused up against the Hungarian 
Government the wild Slavonic tribesmen of the Turkish frontier, 
who cherished an hereditary animosity against both Magyars and 
Germans. Under their ‘ Ban,’ or Governor, Jellachich, the Croats 
broke out into open insurrection and invaded Hungary. The 
Buda-Pesth Ministry asked permission to repress this rebellion by 
force, and called out the Honved or national militia. The Con- 
servative members of the Cabinet resigned, and a Council of 
National Defence was appointed, with Kossuth as President. 
This was in reality the beginning of the Hungarian War of 
Independence, though the Magyars were ostensibly opposing the 
Croat rebels in the name of their King. Affairs were precipi- 
tated by a battle at Vallencze, in which Jellachich was defeated. 
The Emperor then openly sent troops to the assistance of the 
Ban. But this proceeding produced a fresh outbreak in Vienna. 
The mob of the capital rose, and attacked the soldiers in the 
streets ; Count Latour, the War Minister, was murdered; Kaiser 
Ferdinand fled, and presently abdicated in favour of his nephew, 
a youth of nineteen, the present able and sagacious Emperor, who 
has reigned over Austria and Hungary through all the changes 
and chances of fifty-four eventful years. Vienna was in the 
hands of the insurgents, and was besieged by an Imperial army 
under Count Windischgriitz. Kossuth, against the advice of his 
military advisers, endeavoured with his raw battalions of militia 
to raise the siege, feeling that he was in honour bound to help 
the Viennese. But the Magyars were defeated at Schwechat, and 
had to retire behind their own frontier. Kossuth withdrew the 
seat of government to Debreczin, in the interior of the country, and 
the Austrians invaded Hungary with over a hundred thousand men. 

The details of the campaign that ensued need not here be 
repeated. There wasa time when Englishmen followed them with 
an interest as absorbing as that which they bestowed upon the 
struggles for freedom and unity in Italy. In those comparatively 
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tranquil days at home, they had leisure to be interested in 
affairs abroad. In our own more eventful times, it takes a good 
deal to excite them over anything that does not directly concern 
themselves. Within the past ten years they have lived through 
campaigns infinitely more important than those of 1849 and 
1863; but they have passed almost unnoticed. The curious 
apathy with which the English public looked on at the Chino- 
Japanese, the Spanish-American, and the Greco-Turkish wars is 
in strong contrast with the feverish emotion displayed over the 
insurrections in Hungary and Italy. But many things have 
happened since the Western world became familiar with the names 
of Raab and Komorn, of Gorgey and Klapka, of Bem and 
Haynau. The Hungarian War of Independence was at any rate 
a very remarkable example of temporarily successful resistance 
against what seemed hopeless odds. The Austrians had a solid 
regular army, well-disciplined and numerous, though hetero- 
geneous and badly led. The Magyars had some first-rate regi- 
ments of Hussars, who had been in the Imperial service, and were 
considered the best cavalry in Europe. But the bulk of their 
troops consisted of hastily recruited civilians, and the Honveds, 
who had about as much military training as the old militia of the 
English counties in the eighteenth century. Some of the profes- 
sional Magyar officers, trained under the Austrian colours, had the 
deepest contempt for these auxiliaries. They were particularly 
distrusted by General Gérgey, whom Kossuth appointed to the 
command of the Hungarian Army of the Danube on the field of 
Schwechat. Gérgey had been a major in the Imperial army, and 
he was a well-informed and scientific soldier, who knew what 
war meant, and had no belief in undisciplined troops. In his 
‘Memoirs’ he reflects very unfavourably on the conduct and the 
courage of the Honveds. ‘The militia came and the militia went, 
just as it felt inclined. Generally, however, it came when the 
enemy was far off; when the enemy approached, the militia 
departed. In a word, it liked to avoid seeing the enemy. When 
by accident, however, and in spite of every precaution, it had the 
misfortune to come so near the enemy as to hear his shots, it 
shouted, “Treachery!” and ran away as fast as it could. The 
utmost degree of physical weariness was on such occasions the 
only means of bringing the militiamen to a stand—that is, to 
a lying down.’! Kossuth, who was greatly annoyed by this 
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disparaging estimate of the popular levy, asked Gorgey whether 
he had properly allowed for the enthusiasm which his own 
addresses would be certain to evoke among the troops; but the 
General replied bluntly that he thought the effect of the oratory 
would evaporate as soon as the amateurs were in the presence of 
the enemy. 
In the very first serious encounter with the Imperialists 
Kossuth had to confess that his lieutenant’s criticism was in part 
justified. At Schwechat a considerable proportion of the National 
Guards bolted at the first sign of danger. Kossuth, who was 
driving about the field, thought the situation favourable for a 
display of eloquence. ‘I ordered fresh horses to be put to my 
carriage, and availed myself of the time while this was being done 
to address those who were fleeing close by my side, and so perhaps 
stop them. But in vain. They only waved their hats in friendly 
salute, wishing me many times long life, and ran on unheeding.’ 
Yet, as subsequent campaigns in America and South Africa have 
shown, and as this Hungarian War itself did to some extent 
prove, raw irregulars, wanting in that steady, unquestioning 
obedience which is the fruit of discipline, may fight effectively 
when animated by a patriotic idea and capably led. On paper 
the Hungarians, shut off from the outside world, without 
resources, money, or a stable administration, and with no more 
than the nucleus of an army, seemed hopelessly outmatched by 
a Government which could oppose them with a powerful and 
numerous regular force, a well-filled treasury, and with its commu- 
nications open to the sea and the rest of Europe. But the warlike 
energies of the fiery little nation had been aroused. The Provi- 
sional Government supplemented the deficiency of cash by issuing 
a paper currency, got together stores and supplies, manufactured 
powder and bullets from the mineral wealth of the country itself, 
and managed somehow to provide equipment for many of the 
thousands who flocked to the standards. Centuries of warfare 
against the Turks, the Serbs, and the Germans, and their active, 
open-air life, had given a natural military aptitude to the Magyar 
farmers and herdsmen, and they soon showed that Gorgey’s con- 
demnation was much too sweeping. The Austrians expected that 
the reconquest of Hungary would prove little more than a military 
parade. But to their intense astonishment, shared by that of 
Europe, the campaign, which opened with the early spring 
of 1849, witnessed a series of successes for the Magyar armies. 
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The Imperialist commanders, who should have closed in on the 
insurgents before they had time to concentrate and organise, 
behaved with true Austrian dilatoriness. While Windischgritz 
was hesitating, Bem drove the Imperialists out of Transylvania, 
and Gorgey made a brilliant march through the northern 
Carpathians, appeared on the Theiss, and effected a junction with 
the troops of Klapka and Aulich, who had been keeping the 
invaders in check on the Danube. In April the united Magyar 
armies had a month of victory. They beat the Austrians in a 
series of battles, relieved the fortress of Komorn, drove the enemy 
across the Danube and out of Pesth, and were steadily forcing 
them back to the frontier. 

But their success was interrupted by internal dissensions, 
The military party, represented by Gorgey, had never been alto- 
gether at one with the Kossuth administration. The professional 
soldiers, though they objected to Austria’s encroachments on 
their constitutional liberties, had no wish to separate from the 
Monarchy. They protested their loyalty towards the Crown of 
St. Stephen, and deeply resented the Declaration of Independ- 
ence issued by the Debreczin diet, as well as the deposition 
of the house of Hapsburg-Lorraine, and the elevation of Kossuth 
to the position of Dictator. Nor did they sympathise with 
Kossuth’s scarcely concealed republicanism and his revolu- 
tionary tendencies. Personal jealousies embittered the dispute. 
Gorgey, who, as his colleague Klapka said, viewed everything 
from the point of view of a soldier, had some justification for 
thinking that he knew how to make war better than a committee 
of politicians and lawyers, who were constantly interfering with 
his strategic dispositions. Klapka hints that Gorgey’s personal 
ambitions were inconsistent with those of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and that he was preparing to play the part of the Monk, if 
not the Cromwell, of the Revolution. The General indeed admitted, 
in the vindication he subsequently published, that he never really 
believed in the possibility that the Magyars could successfully resist 
the forces brought against them, and that it was therefore madness 
to cut off all hope of accommodation with the Imperial Government 
by the decree of deposition. Kossuth, too, had deeply offended 
Gorgey by appointing Dembinski, a rather incompetent Polish 
officer, to the supreme command of all the Hungarian armies ; 
and though the appointment had to be revoked, the proceedings 
of the Debreczin Government were looked upon with the deepest 
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dislike by the military leaders. The Dictator, after the occupation 
of Pesth, ordered the General to lead the army straight for 
Vienna, in the hope that by a sudden and audacious blow it 
might be possible to extort peace from the Imperialist Govern- 
ment in the capital itself. But Gdérgey refused to comply, 
alleging that the operation was too hazardous, and in any case - 
that the cause of Hungary was lost, so far as military action was 
concerned. For Austria in her dismay had appealed to Russia, 
and the Czar Nicholas had responded by moving 150,000 Russian 
troops towards the Hungarian frontier. It was an astounding 
piece of aggression, which filled the world with indignation, and 
there was much talk of intervention by the Western Powers; but 
neither England nor France would move, and the Muscovite bat- 
talions poured into Hungary. 

Kossuth, even then, refused to despair. He thought that 
Gorgey might retire behind the Theiss, and draw the Russians 
into a protracted summer campaign, in which, as he maintained, 
the troops from the North would be worn out by the unaccus- 
tomed heat of the Hungarian plain. Gdorgey pronounced the 
plan absurd, and declined to carry it into execution. The 
Hungarian armies, still fighting vigorously, were gradually 
hemmed in, and finally defeated at Temesvar. In August 
Kossuth resigned his dictatorship to Gérgey, who at Vilagos, on 
the 11th of the month, surrendered to the Russians. Klapka held 
out stubbornly in Komorn, and capitulated with the honours 
of war seven weeks later. His life was spared; and Gdérgey was 
also pardoned by the Austrians, as a reward—so many of his 
compatriots asserted—for his ‘ betrayal’ of the national cause. 
But Generals Aulich, Damjanich, and Nagy-Sandor, Count Louis 
Batthyanyi, and many other heroes of the War of Independence, 
with a large number of the rank and file, were put to death in 
cold blood by the Imperial Government, which, relying on its 
Russian ally, had recovered from its fears, and was in a condition 
of hysterical ferocity. Baron von Haynau, the commander-in- 
chief and military governor of Hungary, a man of some capacity 
but of a violent and irascible temper, went through the kingdom 
on a sort of Bloody Assize, hanging, shooting, and flogging. He 
was commonly credited with having ordered women to be sub- 
jected to the lash, and his name was execrated throughout 
Europe. In the following year he was dismissed the Austrian 
service for ‘ intractability,’ and he amused himself by a little 
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tour abroad. In London he visited the brewery of Barclay & 
Perkins, where the draymen made a violent attack upon him, 
hauled him about by his long whiskers, and very nearly killed 
him. Then he went to France and Belgium, where he was only 
saved from personal assault by the vigilance of the police 
authorities. The Magyars, who had justifiably counted on 
Western support against the Russian intervention, must have 
been greatly cheered by these manly demonstrations of sympathy 
with their ruined cause. 

When the collapse came Kossuth saved himself from an 
Austrian scaffold by fleeing into Turkish territory. At the 
frontier he waited long enough to deliver an elaborate farewell to 
Hungary, in the course of which he cursed Gorgey, the alleged 
traitor, in a style which is now usually abandoned to the stage of 
melodrama : 


Thou hast been betrayed by him in whose hands a few days ago I laid the 
Government of our country, sworn to defend thee with the last drop of his blood. 
He became a traitor because the colour of gold was dearer to him than that of 
blood which was shed for the independence of the Fatherland. The profane 
metal had in his eyes more value than the Holy God of his land, who forsook 
him when he entered into a covenant with the associates of the Devil. Curse 
him! people of the Magyar. Curse the heart which did not dry up when it 
attempted to nourish him with the moisture of life! 


The ex-Dictator and many of his followers were hospitably 
received in Turkey and allowed a safe asylum. A number of the 
exiles entered the Ottoman service, some of them even professing 
to become Mussulmans. The most distinguished of these was 
the gallant Kmety, one of the ablest of the Magyar generals, who, 
under the name of Ismail Pasha, subsequently co-operated with 
Fenwick Williams in the heroic defence of Kars against the 
Russians. The ‘ crowned brigands’ of St. Petersburg and Vienna 
were very anxious to get hold of Kossuth, and hinted at using 
force against the Sultan if he did not surrender the refugees. 
This was too much even for the long-enduring patience of the 
Western Powers, and Palmerston intimated to the Sultan that he 
could rely upon British support in resisting the demands of the 
two Empires. Kossuth was therefore released from the honourable 
detention in which he had been held in Turkey; and in Sep- 
tember 1851 he left the Dardanelles on board an American man- 
of-war, the Mississippi, which had been placed at his disposal. 
He caine to England, and made a sort of triumphal progress 
through the country. He addressed a series of great meetings, 
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and his eloquence, and the indignant sympathy felt for the gallant 
little nation he represented, caused him to be received with 
boundless enthusiasm. [Besides being a wonderful orator, 
Kossuth was a handsome man, with striking features, expressive 
dark eyes, and those long curled moustaches and luxuriant . 
whiskers, which to the susceptible feminine heart of the early 
‘fifties seemed the embodiment of masculine romance. When he 
appeared in public, in his handsome Magyar uniform, booted, 
spurred, and feathered, with a sword by his side, people raved over 
him. Young ladies treasured his portrait, and the air was vocal 
with the wrongs of Hungary. The impression made by Kossuth’s 
speeches, even on cool and critical observers, has been noticed. 
The published reports show that they certainly contained some 
passages which deserve to be ranked among the purple passages 
of modern oratory. In his speech at Birmingham Kossuth thus 
alluded to the effect of his appeal to the Hungarian Diet on 
July 4, 1848: 


Reluctant to present the neck of the realm to the deadly stroke which aimed 
at its very life, and anxious to bear up against the horrors of fate, and manfully 
to fight the battle of legitimate defence, scarcely had I spoken the word—scarcely 
had I added that the defence would require 200,000 men and 80,000,000 florins, 
when the Spirit of Freedom moved through the hall and nearly 400 representatives 
rose as one man, and, lifting their right arms towards God, solemnly said, ‘We 
grant it, freedom or death!’ Thus they spoke, and there they stood in calm and 
silent majesty, awaiting what further word might fall from my lips. And for 
myself, it was my duty to speak, but the grandeur of the moment and the rushing 
waves of sentiment benumbed my tongue. A burning tear fell from my eyes, 
a sigh of adoration to the Almighty Lord fluttered on my lips, and bowing low 
before the majesty of my people, as I bow now before you, gentlemen, I left the 
tribunal silent, speechless, mute. Pardon me my emotion—the shadows of our 
martyrs passed before my eyes; I heard the millions of my native land once more 
shouting, ‘ Liberty or death!’ . . . Perhaps there might be some glory in inspiring 
such a nation, and to such a degree. But I cannot accept the praise. No; itis 
not I who inspired the Hungarian people, it was the Hungarian people who 
inspired me. Whatever I thought, and still think, whatever I felt, and still feel, 
is but a feeble pulsation of that heart which in the breast of my people beats. 
The glory of battles is ascribed to the leaders in history; theirs are the laurels 
of immortality. And yet, on meeting the danger they knew that, alive or dead, 
their name will upon the lips of the people for ever live. How different, how 
much purer, is the light spread on the image of thousands of the people’s sons, 
who, knowing that where they fall they will lie unknown, their names unhonoured 
and unsung, but who, nevertheless, animated by the love of freedom and father- 
land, went on calmly singing national anthems against the batteries, whose cross- 
fire vomited death and destruction on them, and took them without firing a shot, 
they who fell falling with the shout, ‘Hurrah for Hungary!’ And so they died 
by thousands, THE UNNAMED DEMIGODS! Such is the people of Hungary. 
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From one cause and another there was what in these days would 
be called a Kossuth ‘ boom.’ Naturally, the hero, being a foreigner, 
unused to Anglo-Saxon ways, misunderstood it. He thought 
that all the sympathy, the applause of the multitudes, the packed 
and throbbing public meetings, the rhapsodies of the Press, and 
the compliments of statesmen, meant that the great heart of the 
nation was aroused, and that the generous British people were 
burning to throw themselves upon the robber autocrats and force 
them to undo the crime of 1849. In reality it signified that 
England was in want of a new sensation at the moment, and that 
the picturesque rhetorician from a romantic country came in use- 
fully to supply the deficiency. After the novelty had worn off, 
Kossuth was practically ignored by everybody, except a few of the 
Philosophical Radicals, who talked republicanism and revolution 
in provincial drawing-rooms. Kossuth, however, was never quite 
undeceived, and he spent the rest of his life in imagining himself 
a much more important person than he really was. After another 
oratorical campaign in the United States, equally brilliant and 
equally devoid of practical results, he settled down for several 
years in England, and, in company with Mazzini and Ledru-Rollin, 
and other rejected champions of the 48, occupied himself in 
spinning a web of futile intrigues, and in issuing turgid mani- 
festoes to the Republicans of Europe. Before the outbreak of the 
French War against Austria in 1859, he was in Paris confabulat- 
ing with Prince Napoleon, and holding secret colloquies at the 
Tuileries with the Emperor. Louis Napoleon would have been 
quite willing to embarrass his enemy by stirring up a Magyar 
insurrection, but he had no intention of supporting the movement 
by marching a French army into Hungary. Kossuth, however, 
was too shrewd and too patriotic to lend himself to this project, 
without guarantees, which the Emperor would not give. He 
knew very well that when the Magyar rebellion had served its 
turn the patriots would again be left to the vengeance of Austria. 
The contingency that, even if he had told his countrymen to rise, 
they would have disregarded his advice, did not occur to him. To 
his eyes Hungary was possessed of an inextinguishable yearning to 
re-kindle the lamp, which he had tended, before it was extinguished 
by the heavy tread of the Czar. But the Magyars showed them- 
selves a practical people. Having failed in arms, they proceeded 
to obtain their liberties from Austria by patient, cautious, deter- 

mined bargaining, under the lead of Kossuth’s old Conservative 
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rival, Deék. The misfortunes of the Hapsburgs in 1859 and 
1866 rendered the absolutist system impossible, and Deak finally 
arranged the ‘Compromise’ of 1867, which gave Hungary all the 
constitutional rights for which she battled in ’48. Kossuth, how- 
ever, still clung to his republican ideals, and would never accept 
the Ausgleich. He remained irreconcilable, and passed his later 
years in Italy, a voluntary exile, declining to return to Hungary, 
though a special statute was passed which would have enabled 
him to come back, without even going through the ceremony of 
formally rendering allegiance to the Hapsburg King. His name 
became a watchword for an extreme, and rather mischievous, party 
in Hungary, which openly advocates separation from the Austrian 
monarchy. He wrote his ‘Memoirs,’ occupied himself in some 
scientific and literary work, and lived on till 1894, into a genera- 
tion which had forgotten him long before his death. The old 
man of fourscore and ten had passed into a world which had too 
much to think about, too many pressing aims and interests of its 
own, to understand the emotions which had stirred Europe in the 
Dictator’s ardent manhood fifty years before. 

Kossuth, indeed, was the typical man of the revolutionary 
period. He was full of the large enthusiasms, the generous fer- 
vour, and the poetical faith in enlightenment and progress, which 
characterised Continental Liberalism, at a time when to be a Liberal 
on the Continent of Europe meant to be a believer in the rights 
of nations and the opponent of antiquated and obsolete despotisms. 
In company with the English Radicals of that era, the European 
Liberals were penetrated by an extreme political optimism. They 
put their trust in an approaching millennium, and believed that 
it would be reached by means of free parliaments, universal 
suffrage, government by ‘the People,’ and other devices of that 
kind; and they fought and talked in favour of these expedients 
with a perfervid earnestness which the blasé and sceptical poli- 
tician of a later day scarcely comprehends. It does not detract 
from the respect one must feel for the genuine honesty and 
passionate sincerity of these men, to remember that, in the first 
place, the millennium is not yet reached, and, in the second, 
that such little progress as we have made on the road has been 
gained, not by the revolutionary democrats themselves, but chiefly 
by the constructive Conservative statesmen whom they disliked 
and opposed. Bismarck and William of Prussia made united 
Germany, Cavour and Victor Emmanuel liberated Italy, Deék and 
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Francis Joseph created an autonomous and contented Hungary. 
To these cool-headed, and generally rather selfish, Princes and 
Ministers the cause of nationality and constitutional progress owes 
a good deal more than to the eloquent Kossuths and Mazzinis, or 
even the fiery Garibaldis. Nor is it to be denied that with Kossuth, 
as with Mazzini, the talent for practical statesmanship was some- 
what less conspicuous than daring courage, high aims, and a 
noble enthusiasm for liberty and justice. But one need not hold 
that the work of these heroes and martyrs of the Revolution was 
wasted, though for atime it failed. The declining cause of reaction 
in Europe gained only a temporary lease of vitality at Temesvar 
and Novara. The men of ’48 had triumphed, though they knew 
it not, and though some of them, like Kossuth, went to their 
graves long afterwards, without realising the extent of their 
success. 


Sipney Low. 
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THERE is one aspect of our naval history which has been but little 
regarded. The deeds and functions of the navy in war have been 
chronicled, discussed, and analysed over and over again ; a whole 
literature has been devoted to the subject. But the navy in 
peace has been very generally neglected both by statesmen and 
historians. Yet the influence of sea-power is as important a factor 
in peaceful commerce as in actual war. Without the command 
of the sea there would be no British Empire ; and without the 
British Empire there would be little security for the world’s sea- 
borne trade. 

No doubt the world would have made shift to regulate and 
protect its commerce without our assistance. Sooner or later the 
great ocean highways would have been cleared for traffic ; but the 
duty devolved, naturally, upon the Power which was strongest at 
sea, and could not be neglected by the maritime nation which 
owned the largest proportion of the world’s shipping trade. Asa 
matter of fact and history, our sea-dominion brought with it the 
duties and responsibilities, as well as the advantages, of power ; 
and the policing of the sea and the regulation of its traffic have 
been organised and executed by the British Navy, with only occa- 
sional assistance from other Powers. 

It was not from motives of philanthropy that we undertook so 
onerous a charge. Great Britain has sometimes embarked upon 
Quixotic adventures in the interests of abstract morality, but we 
have rarely had much cause to be proud of the result. This was 
a business forced upon us by the inexorable logic of events ; the 
natural and inevitable result of the expansion cf our commerce 
and the growth of our colonial empire ; and we have every reason 
to be satisfied with our work. 

In the dim twilight that preceded the dawn of our history the 
sea was literally no man’s land; presently across its lonely waters 
came the trader with goods for barter ; after him came the rival 
trader; and he who got the worst of the competition in trade 
endeavoured to redress the balance by piracy. By degrees the 
maritime nations, each in turn, began to police their own coasts ; 
and it was Alfred and Edgar who first asserted English supremacy 
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in English seas, and gave a practical illustration of the principle 
afterwards laid down by Selden in his ‘Mare Clausum.’ But there 
was no law of any land that ran upon the high sea; there adven- 
turers and pirates cruised at their pleasure, captured what they 
could, ran from what they could not capture, and plundered all 
nations alike. Force was the only law, and the weakest went to 
the wall. Froissart gives usa graphic illustration of the condition 
of the sea-borne trade in 1350. The commerce between North 
and South Europe was then conducted in fleets which came north 
to Flanders ports in the spring and returned south in the early 
autumn. On the northward voyage certain Basque ships encoun- 
tered ten English merchantmen, and being superior in force, 
plundered them. The despoiled traders complained to Edward 
the Third, and that hard-fighting monarch sent to inform the 
Spaniards that they would not be able to return home without 
some gentle contention with the English fleet. They took little 
heed of the intelligence save to ‘marvellously provide themselves 
with arms and artillery ’—principally bows and arrows—and as 
many soldiers and crossbowmen as they could enlist at Sluys, till 
they mustered about ten thousand men. Edward, with a few 
royal ships and the usual Cinque Ports contingent, manned by 
nearly every man of note who was then in England—four hundred 
of them were belted knights—grappled the Spaniards off Winchel- 
sea and defeated them after an obstinate fight. Fourteen ships 
were taken, and the Spanish merchants’ venture was ruined for 
that year. 

It is a modern axiom that trade follows the flag ; but in earlier 
times trade went first and the flag followed after. Merchants 
were more adventurous then; they did not wait to have new 
markets and tempting trade facilities pointed out by consuls. 
They were ambassadors of commerce, not drummers nor bagmen, 
and they sought and won markets for themselves. Far from 
depending upon the navy, it was they who brought the navy into 
existence, and the profits of their commerce afforded the means 
to pay for it. While it was in its infancy they protected them- 
selves. Long-voyage ships, Levant and ‘Turkie’ fleets and 
Guineamen, went armed to the teeth and upheld the honour of 
their flag themselves. Then the merchant loaded his own ship 
with his own goods and gave the captain what was practically a 
roving commission to make trade; now the merchant ships his 
goods at so much per ton upon an established line of steamers ; 
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and it does not pay the shipowner to run steamers to any port 
where the trade is not already opened. There are exceptions, of 
course ; but, speaking generally, the world has grown smaller, and 
the spirit of enterprise has shrunk with it. 

The whole process of the old trade fashion was illustrated in 
those strange seas, full of marvels and mystery, that lay where 
there was no peace, ‘ beyond the Line.’ Somewhere between the 
forty-first and forty-fourth meridians west of Greenwich was the 
boundary vaguely fixed by Pope Alexander the Sixth ; everything 
to the west of it was Spain’s; the Brazil coast, the East Indies, 
and all Africa south of the Canaries, was Portugal’s. They claimed 
the richest part of the commerce of the whole world between 
them. It was thought that in those unknown lands, peopled by 
‘Anthropophagi and men whose heads did grow beneath their 
shoulders,’ lay all the treasures of the earth. That was an irre- 
sistible temptation to the great merchants of England, citizens 
of no mean city, pursuing no ignoble nor sordid trade. The 
Spaniard was the servant of the Pope, who was Antichrist, and any 
service undertaken against Spanish interests was pleasing to God ; 
that was an inducement to serious-minded Englishmen who had but 
recently suffered for their faith. There was another attraction : 
the very spirit of romance—the romance of Sidney, of Spenser, of 
Shakespeare—seemed to have found a home in those untrodden 
ways, those seas that no English ship had ever sailed; and the 
wild chivalry of the Elizabethan renaissance was eager to break 
its bonds and seek adventure and gold, the guerdon of enterprise, 
within its forbidden limits. Even yet there is magic and mystery 
in the very sound of it; the Spanish Main, the Caribbean Sea, the 
golden city of Manoa, and El Dorado are names for the poet and 
romancer to conjure with. If their influence survives even in 
these prosaic days, what dreams must they have inspired in the 
hot youth of Tudor times, to whom the Terra Incognita was a 
veritable land of promise, rich and wonderful beyond all words! 
The peer whose revenues were insufficient to enable him to ruffle 
it as splendidly and ostentatiously as his equals went raiding to 
the Spanish Indies in search of adventure and hard cash, just as 
his descendant to-day, in similar circumstances, goes down into 
the City; but the saving grace of chivalry and romance that 
redeemed the Elizabethan adventurers is conspicuously lacking in 
the modern ‘director of public companies.’ There are stern 
moralists who denounce the earlier adventurers as pirates, or little 
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better ; but it will be for later generations to decide which of the 
two represented the family dignity with the better grace—the 
Elizabethan, who was a gentleman adventurer, or the Victorian, 
who was a ‘ guinea-pig.’ 

There are few romances more wonderful than the story of the 
long struggle for the Ncw World. Barbarice splendour, fabulous 
wealth, heroic courage, bitter hardship, cold treachery, and the 
most devilish cruelty that has ever been recorded; these are the 
full-flavoured ingredients of a history which no story-teller can 
improve upon or easily exaggerate. Yet the commencement of 
our share in it was prosaic enough. John Hawkins, of Plymouth, 
learned from a merchant at Teneriffe that for nearly fifty years 
negroes had been very good merchandise at Hispaniola. There 
was peace—perhaps it would be more accurate to say there was 
no war—between England and Spain; and, by treaty, English 
and Spanish merchants were free to trade in each other’s ports, 
Hawkins saw no reason why these treaty privileges should not 
extend to Spanish ports beyond the Line, so he loaded his ship 
with Guinea-coast negroes—a perfectly legitimate cargo at that 
time—and sailed into the almost unknown West. He made his 
market without much difficulty ; there was some question as to 
the amount of the Spanish colonial import duties, so Hawkins left 
enough negroes behind him to satisfy any lawful claim, and re- 
turned home with enormous profits and so little doubt of the 
legality of his proceedings that he sent two shiploads of merchan- 
dise direct to Spain, to be sold there. These cargoes were seized, 
in spite of protests from Hawkins and his fellow-adventurers, the 
Lord Mayor (Sir Thomas Lodge) amongst them. So the long 
conflict began. French privateers had done much mischief in 
West Indian waters, but the English had scarcely struck a blow 
when Hawkins, driven by stress of weather into San Juan de Ulua 
in 1568, found himself in possession of the harbour while a 
Spanish fleet was outside it. He was in a position to prevent their 
entrance if he chose, and they were at the mercy of the first 
northerly gale ; but Hawkins had no authority from the queen to 
make open war. Hostages were exchanged, and four English and 
thirteen Spanish ships lay side by side. Hawkins had little faith 
in Spanish oaths; but the treachery of Don Martin Enriquez, 
Viceroy of Mexico, was of a more artistic quality than anything 
that could be imagined by a Plymouth sea-captain. Those of the 
English who escaped assassination by the Spaniards who were 
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drinking with them ashore sank the admiral, vice-admiral, and 
another Spanish ship, and got away with the Minion and Judith, 
leaving a hundred of their men prisoners behind them. That 
treacherous attack struck the keynote of a conflict that for two 
hundred years made one of the fairest spots on the earth’s surface 
araging hell. The Spaniards had done their best to ruin it before 
ever an English keel had ploughed the Caribbean Sea; but after 
San Juande Ulua, Frenchman, Dutchman, Englishman, Portuguese, 
Don, and Devil worked their will upon it. Hawkins went there 
for fair trading ; Drake followed him with Elizabeth’s secret com- 
mission to make reprisals; Spanish treachery was answered by the 
most successful raiding, half war, half filibustering, that had ever 
been seen. As the strife became more and more embittered it 
lost the character of war and degenerated into mere rapine. The 
adventurers of the sixteenth century, with Drake at their head, 
exhibited the discipline and courtesy, as well as the courage, of 
the soldier. The buccaneers of the seventeenth century retained 
the courage, but abandoned the discipline and scorned the 
courtesy. The pirates of the eighteenth century were mere 
drunken scum, who fought or ran as the fit took them. The 
greed, the lust, the cruelty of the Spanish Conquistadores had 
manured the soil; Drake had turned the first furrow; the crop 
ripened fast among the ‘ boucanniers’ of Tortuga; and in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century the Spaniards began to reap 
a full harvest of their own sowing. Under such leaders as Roche 
Brasiliano, Pierre le Grand, Bartholomew the Portuguese, Frangois 
lOlonnois the Frenchman, and Henry Morgan the Welshman, the 
buccaneers harried the Spaniards even as the Spaniards had 
harried Indians, Huguenot settlers, and all that came in their 
way. We should have to go back to Attila and his Huns to find 
a parallel to the brutality, the bestial ferocity, of these cosmopolitan 
fiends. Had the brutes been articulate they might have re- 
criminated upon the Spaniards with the words of Shylock, ‘The 
villainy you teach us we will execute; and it shall go hard but 
we will better the instruction’; but they neither thought, nor 
wrote, nor justified themselves; they only killed, rioted, and 
tortured. The Holy Inquisition itself was tender-hearted in com- 
parison with these butchers of Tortuga, and the rack and the 
faggot would have seemed compassionate to the hapless ones who 
endured, till death released them, the infernal ingenuity of their 
torments. We can learn as much of their abominations as it is 
51—2 
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good for any man to know from the chronicle of John Esquemeling 
the Dutchman, who came from France to Tortuga in 1666, and 
was sold for seventy pieces-of-eight by the frugal French West 
India Company, who prudently made money of their servants 
when they abandoned the island. Esquemeling sailed and raided 
with Morgan, and described with smug reprobation the horrors 
which he had witnesed over and over again without protest. We 
are indebted to him for one characteristic speech of Henry Morgan. 
When he left ruined Panama bearing with him many women and 
children, they ‘ prayed him on their knees with infinite sighs and 
tears to let them return to those who loved them.’ Morgan’s 
answer was ‘that he came not thither to hear lamentations and 
cries, but to seek money; wherefore they should seek out that 
wherever it was to be had, and bring it to him; otherwise he 
would assuredly transport them all to such places whither they 
cared not to go.’ 

There was a world-wide gulf between Drake and Morgan ; but 
it was Spanish ferocity that taught the buccaneers their bloody 
trade ; and bestial as they were, they were not utterly despicable, 
for they fought marvellously. L’Olonnois at Maracaibo, Morgan 
sacking Panama with his twelve hundred ruffians, put the fear 
of death into the Spaniards. But neither Spaniard nor buccaneer 
could stop the growth of commerce and civilisation, and early in 
the eighteenth century the great fleets that followed L’Olonnois 
and Morgan had dwindled to a crazy ship or two commanded by 
such overrated scoundrels as the ‘Pirates of New Providence’; 
petty rascals, whose loot was generally as paltry as their crimes. 
There has been a curious conspiracy among those who have 
written upon the subject to exaggerate the wickedness of these 
men ; as if their truculent swagger, their blood-curdling violence 
of language, had served to impose upon their modern biographers 
as well as to intimidate the degenerate sailor-men of their own 
day. Mr. Howard Pyle, of Wilmington, Delaware, published 
one of the latest histories of their exploits under the title of 
‘The Buccaneers and Marooners of America’ in the ‘ Adventure 
Series’ (1891). From this we learn that Captain William Kid, 
who was hanged at Execution Dock in 1701, never killed anybody 
but his own gunner, whose skull he smashed with a bucket. 
According to the ‘General History of the Pyrates,’ published by 
Captain Charles Johnson in 1724, his greatest booty amounted to 
about 8,000/. Captain Edward Teach, otherwise Blackbeard, the 
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Bristol privateersman who sailed from New Providence as a 
pirate in 1717, ‘stands par excellent [sic] in an unique per- 
sonality of his own.’ Here is his description: ‘His beard was 
black, which he suffered to grow of an extravagant length; as to 
breadth, it came up to his eyes. He was accustomed to twist it 
with ribbons in small tails, after the manner of our Ramillies 
wigs, and turn them about his ears. In time of action he wore a 
sling over his shoulders with three brace of pistols hanging in 
holsters like bandaliers, and stuck lighted matches under his hat, 
which, appearing on each side of his face, made him altogether 
such a figure that imagination cannot form an idea of a fury from 
hell to look more frightful.’ Yet only a few years ago just such 
a figure might have been encountered in the public streets on 
any fifth of November. 

Then follows a fearsome tale ‘ by which it will appear to what 
a pitch of wickedness human nature may arrive if its passions are 
not checked.’ Chill with horror we prepare to fathom, in one 
awful plunge, the uttermost depths of Blackbeard’s depravity. 
‘« Come,” says he, “let us make a hell of our own, and try how long 
we can bear it.” Accordingly he, with two or three others, went 
down into the hold, and closing up all the hatches, filled several 
pots full of brimstone and set it on fire, and so continued till 
some of the men cried out for air. At length he opened the 
hatches, not a little pleased that he held out the longest.’ On 
this awful occasion he was being as naughty as he could. He 
was not often so bad as that. 

The whole story is like an evening edition, all headlines and 
no horrors. It is something of a relief to hear that he married 
fourteen wives, and that once, being convivial, he fired a pistol 
under the table and lamed the master, giving as his reason ‘that 
if he did not now and then kill one of them they would forget 
who he was.’ Yet this lunatic died gallantly, with five-and- 
twenty wounds on him, in action with a man-of-war sloop com- 
manded by Lieutenant Maynard of the Pearl, in 1718. 

Captain Bartholomew Roberts was second mate of the Princess, 
of London, when that ship was captured by Captain Howel Davis 
in 1720. Davis was a pirate ‘who was more than ordinarily 
respected by the crew for his affability and good-nature.’ Roberts 
succeeded him in the command. He was a far more serious 
artist than Blackbeard ; he maintained discipline and shot several 
of his own men for various offences. He also burned a slaver 
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with eighty negroes on board of her; but he did not usually 
murder his prisoners, and he declared that he would force nobody 
to join him. It was generally unnecessary; for the prisoners as 
a rule displayed a suspicious alacrity in volunteering. When he 
took the Onslow, there were some landsmen on board who wished 
to join but were rejected as useless. However, he yielded at last 
to their entreaties, and allowed them a quarter-share ‘out of 
charity.’ His people swore floridly, and robbed and destroyed 
recklessly ; otherwise they seem to have been the mildest-man- 
nered men that ever resisted the temptation tocut throats. Their 
profits as a rule were entirely incommensurate with the risks they 
ran. It is said that Captain Robert Tew captured a valuable 
prize about 1695, a country ship bound from India to a Red Sea 
port, which rewarded the pirates’ industry with 3,000/. a man; 
but if any of his successors ever gained any treasure worth 
burying, the idea of disposing of it in that way does not seem to 
have commended itself to them. Roberts was killed in action 
with Captain Chaloner Ogle of his Majesty’s ship Swallow in 1722, 
when his ships Royal Fortune and Ranger were captured, and 
fifty-two of his men were hanged at Corso Castle. Another hero, 
Captain Avery of Plymouth, died penniless at Bideford, denied 
the necessaries of life by certain Bristol merchants ; frugal men 
to whom he had entrusted the gold and jewels which he was 
said to have taken from a pilgrim ship belonging to the Great 
Mogul. 

In all this there is no word of walking the plank, keel- 
hauling, marooning of prisoners, or any startling novelties in 
torture. Blackbeard, it is true, marooned seventeen of his own 
men on a desert island; but that was because he wanted to 
embezzle their share of prize-money, and they were taken off two 
days later by his partner, Major Bonnet. The evidence given at 
the trial of Roberts’s men at Corso Castle is voluminous, but con- 
tains no atrocities. Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘Captain Flint,’ 
that terrible buccaneer with the blue face, fills us with a weird 
sense of horror; but Mr. Howard Pyle’s pirates are almost 
farcical. 

! There is no reason to suppose that Captain Charles Johnson desired to 
diminish the evil reputation of his pirates by the omission of a single crime. 
He describes their more recondite sins with positive relish. But it is difficult 
to understand why he selected such comparatively blameless heroes as Kid, 


Blackbeard, and Roberts for special distinction, while there were other less-known 
scoundrels of infinitely greater ferocity. Such was Captain Edward Low ‘of 
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Although we can find no prototype of Captain Flint among 
these disappointing villains, we can renew our acquaintance with 
some of his old crew from Treasure Island. That brandy-faced 
rascal Israel Hands, who was Flint’s gunner, was master of 
Blackbeard’s ship in 1718, and it was he who was shot in the 
knee in one of that hero’s drunken freaks. He was taken prisoner 
while crippled ashore, tried, and condemned ; but a timely pro- 
clamation prolonging the days of grace during which his 
Majesty’s pardon was granted to such pirates as should surrender 
enabled him to cheat the gallows, and he died a beggar in the 
streets of London. Benjamin Gun was one of a score or so of 
confederates who acted as the pirates’ agents in Sierra Leone; 
and the medical gentleman who amputated Long John Silver’s 
leg, ‘a master-surgeon—out of college, and all—Latin by the 
bucket, and what not,’ Peter Scudamore by name, was taken on 
board Captain Roberts’s Royal Fortune, ‘and was hanged like a 
dog and sun-dried like the rest at Corso Castle.’ 

But piratical enterprise was by no means confined to such 
men as these. Cuban half-breeds, Riff pirates from Morocco, 
corsairs from the Barbary States and the Isles of Greece, 
Malays, and Chinese played havoc with shipping from one end 
of the world to the other; and death or slavery was the fate 
of most of their unfortunate prisoners. The European Powers 
and the Government of the United States regularly paid black- 
mail to the Dey of Algiers, the Pasha of Tripoli, and the Bey 
of Tunis. In 1802 a fire broke out in the palace of the latter 
potentate, and destroyed 50,000 stand of arms. Two days after- 
wards the Bey sent to Mr. Eaton, the American Consul, and 
informed him that he had apportioned his loss among his friends, 
and the American assessment amounted to 10,000 stand of arms. 
‘Tell your Government,’ said he, ‘to send them without delay.’ 
Some desultory fighting followed, but in the end America paid up 
like the rest.' When Admiral Matthews commanded in the 
Mediterranean he was compelled to threaten the Dey of Algiers 
with a bombardment and the destruction of his city. It is said 


Westminster,’ who tortured and murdered thirty-two persons taken in a Portuguese 
prize in 1722. Philip Roche (1721), Thomas Anstis (1718), and John Phillips 
(1723) were little better; yet ‘Article 9’ of the regulations of Captain 
Phillips is curious: ‘If at any time you meet with a prudent woman, that man 
that offers to meddle with her without her consent, shall suffer present Death. 
Perhaps this was intended to be produced in court. 

1 James’s Naval History. 
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that the Dey asked what sum would cover the cost of the punitive 
expedition, and when he was told that it would perhaps amount 
to 50,0007. he offered to burn the place himself for half the 
money. When Keppel subsequently commanded a squadron in 
the Mediterranean two rich English merchantmen were taken by 
Algerine corsairs, and he was sent to remonstrate with the Dey. 
His remonstrance was so strongly worded that the enraged ruler 
exclaimed that he was astonished at the insolence of the English 
king, who had sent him a foolish beardless boy ; whereupon the 
smooth-shaven admiral retorted that ‘if his master had supposed 
that wisdom was measured by the length of the beard he would 
have sent a he-goat.’ This answer annoyed the Dey so much tha’ 
he summoned at once the mutes with the bowstrings, telling 
Keppel that his audacity should cost him his life; whereupon 
Keppel called his attention to the British squadron at anchor in 
the bay, and suggested that in the event of his death there were 
Englishmen enough there to make him a glorious funeral pile. 
Ultimately the admiral got off safely and the ships were released.! 
This is tradition, not history. 

Take any period you will before 1800, and the story is the 
same. Once outside territorial waters there was no safety for an 
unarmed merchant-ship. In time of war there were hostile 
cruisers and privateers, and in peace and war alike there were 
pirates and picaroons, sea-robbers of every race and colour—white, 
black, brown, and yellow. From the Gut of Gibraltar to the 
Levant, from the Scilly Isles to the Malay Archipelago, from the 
Philippines to Panama and from Darien home again every league 
of the long sea-road was beset with dangers other than those 
of the sea. Therefore—from the earliest times ships went armed 
and manned with crews of fighting men, till the cargo became 
little more than ballast to the guns, ammunition, berth-space, 
water-casks, and stores of a ship of war. Yet the cargo had to 
pay for all. That was the heaviest duty that was ever levied, 
and it had to be paid, for the heavier the cargo the less was the 
chance of carrying it safely. Yet our fighting merchants faced 
all these dangers, carried on their commerce in spite of every 
difficulty ; and it grew from year to year till St. George’s ensign 
was known in every quarter of the globe; and, merchant seamen 
as they were, they took care that it should be respected. While 
the navy was yet in embryo the trading vessels of the Cinque 


1 Naval Chronicle. 
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Ports took their share of fighting, and their warlike traditions 
were handed down from one generation of sea-dogs to another, 
till far into the nineteenth century the seamen of the East India 
Company were signing articles ‘to serve afloat or ashore, in 
commerce or in war.’ Even after the Royal Navy had established . 
its reputation upon the ruins of the Great Armada, merchant ships 
fought beside the regular ships of war ; and the memory of some 
of their actions is cherished yet. One of the few ships that stood 
by Sir Richard Grenville when he steered the Revenge—with mad 
knight-errantry—into the heart of the Spanish fleet was the 
George Noble, ‘a London victualler of small force.’ 

Of all the long list of fighting merchantmen the finest and 
best equipped were the ships of the Honourable East India 
Company. From 1601 till 1830 or thereabouts they went 
armed and ready against French, Dutch, or Spanish cruisers and 
Arab, Malay, and Chinese pirates. Officers and men alike 
engaged to serve the Company in commerce and in war, afloat or 
ashore; and the crews of Hawkins and of Drake might have 
signed on upon the same terms. In 1802 they adopted their 
own naval uniform, and their officers walked the quarter-deck in 
blue and buff with as much state and self-respect as the king’s 
officers in blue and white, and were to the full as jealous of the 
honour of their service. Sir Nathaniel Dance, commodore of 
the Company’s homeward-bound fleet in 1804, could boast 
of having beaten off and chased a squadron of French frigates 
led by a line-of-battle ship; and the naval lieutenant who 
boarded an East Indiaman with the usual unceremonious inquiry 
for ‘ the master of this ship’ would be informed with stiff dignity 
that they ‘did not carry a master,’ for they were commanded by 
a captain in the Honourable Company’s Service, which was an 
entirely different thing. 

With all merchantmen it was only a question of degree. 
Short-voyage ships, trading to civilised ports, carried few guns ; 
long-voyage ships, South-seamen and Cape-Horners, carried 
more. But all alike were prepared to fight according to their 
strength. There is an old anecdote of a certain Quaker skipper 
who sailed out of Bristol to the West Indies. On one voyage he 
was shadowed, somewhere about the Windward Passage, by a 
suspicious-looking vessel, which edged up to run under his lee. 
The guns were cast loose, the magazine was opened, the black 
cook made the poker red-hot in the galley fire as a rough-and- 
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ready substitute for gunlocks or linstocks, and the men were 
called to quarters. The Quaker, being by profession a man of 
peace, surrendered the command to his unregenerate chief mate 
till the fighting should be over; but he continued to walk the 
deck to windward in a fever of anxiety. The mate held on his 
course with his lee guns run out; but he stationed hands by the 
braces and stood close to the helmsman. Presently the piratical 
schooner drew close up, her decks swarming with men. Still the 
mate held stolidly on. The Quaker captain measured with his 
eye the diminishing distance between the two ships, and saw the 
happy chance. ‘Friend,’ said he, clutching the mate’s arm, 
‘thee knows I may not fight; but if thee means to run him 
down put thee helm up now!’ 

How many valuable lives has Great Britain wasted upon the 
pestilential West African coast in order to suppress the slave 
trade! That trade would have died a natural death when 
slavery was abolished in the Southern States after the American 
Civil War. It was because of the vigilance of our cruisers that 
the slave-ships were overloaded. Had the slave-traders been left 
alone they would have cared better for their cargoes, for slaves 
were valuable property ; but when only one ship in three escaped 
that ship had to pay for the two that were captured ; so slaves were 
crammed into small space, and died by scores, poor creatures, in 
torment, because in our well-meant beneficence we were trying to 
stop the trade. It was done with the best intentions, and was 
unavoidable. The energetic action of the police has probably 
caused much tribulation in the most unhappy strata of our city 
populations. Omelettes are not made without breaking eggs; 
and the history of all religious wars teaches us that combative 
virtue is an exceedingly destructive force and acts in all direc- 
tions, Slaver-hunting was not a very remunerative business. 
The Rev. F. W. Mant, who spent twelve years in the Royal 
Navy, relates the experiences of a friend of his in a book 
entitled ‘The Midshipman,’ published in 1855. This friend 
commanded a cruiser on the coast, and detained a small schooner, 
the Mercia, which was well known to be engaged in the trade; 
but, as she had no slaves actually on board, the Mixed Commis- 
sion released her, and the unlucky cruiser captain had to pay 
eighty pounds for illegally detaining her for a fortnight. About 
three months later, at nine o'clock on a squally night, he fell in 
with a strange sail, which nearly ran on board of him in the dark. 
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He gave chase immediately, but it was not till he had brought 
one of his bow guns to bear that she hove to, and proved to be 
the very identical Mercia which had been such an expensive 
prize before. She had neither slaves nor slave fittings on board, 
so the cruiser blessed her and let her go. But when the cruiser’s 
boat was being hoisted up a negro hailed them from the water, 
and was brought on board. The nearest land was fifty miles 
away, so there was little doubt where he came from; and he 
presently informed them that he was one of twenty slaves who 
had been thrown overboard from the Mercia during the chase. 
The schooner was soon recaptured, and this time the Commission 
found no difficuity in condemning her, and she was sold—for five 
pounds, of which the captors got two pounds ten shillings. 

There be land-rats and water-rats, land-thieves and water- 
thieves. When our streets were badly lighted and worse policed, 
men carried weapons when they walked abroad. The well-to-do 
traveller, on horseback, by coach, or post-chaise, took his pistols 
as naturally as we should take a railway rug; and he who had to 
traverse the streets by night alone carried his sword, just as we 
should carry an umbrella. So the ship that sailed away to seas 
where there was neither law nor protection carried guns on her deck 
and powder in her magazine; and every able-bodied seaman was, 
ex-officio, a fighting man in time of need. It is curious to notice 
how close was the parallel. Men ceased to wear swords habitually 
about 1780; but they carried weapons when travelling for fifty 
years after that, till magistrates and a police force made them un- 
necessary. Merchant ships carried guns till 1830, or a little later, 
and then abandoned them because the navy, which had esta- 
blished its supremacy beyond all challenge, had devoted its atten- 
tion to policing the seas. The lonely roads were patrolled by 
constables, and the lonely seas were searched by cruisers, each 
like a sheriff ‘running up and down in his bailiwick’ in the 
interests of the king’s peace. There still remained courts and 
alleys which were unsafe without police escort, and dark lanes 
where it was possible for the unwary citizen to get his throat com- 
modiously cut ; and the Cuban coast, the Malay Archipelago, and 
the China Seas were still more or less dangerous to unarmed ships. 
Algiers was bombarded and the corsairs hunted down in the Medi- 
terranean by the ships of the Royal Navy, very much as Alsatia, 
Seven Dials, or Tiger Bay were cleared out by the civil authorities 
ashore. The police had come to keep the courts and alleys, the 
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dirty, furtive little corners of the city, quiet, and orderly; the 
navy had established foreign stations and made the ocean high- 
ways safe for unarmed merchantmen. And the result is that we 
walk the streets weaponless, and the merchant ship sails about her 
business to the uttermost parts of the earth with no more than one 
signalling gun, each under the protection of men in blue. Year 
by year other Powers are developing their naval resources, and 
trying to build up over-sea empires of their own. As time goes 
on they will take over the police duties in their own waters and 
patrol their own trade routes ; but this will bring no relaxation to 
our own navy. Our empire is scattered all over the world, and 
the seas which are the king’s highway must be guarded and kept 
open by the king’s ships. W. J. FLETCHER. 
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BISHOP STUBBS AND THE ROLLS SERIES. 


BY THE REV. W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 


THE names of the three great Oxford historians will always remain 
linked together in English letters. Theirs was in every sense an 
historic friendship, and their work was largely fellow-work ; and, 
as time goes on, what they were as well as what they did is better 
known among those to whom there is no literature more fascinat- 
ing than the biographies of men of letters. The letters of John 
Richard Green have revealed to us the fascinating personality of 
the writer of the most popular history of the last generation. 
The Life of Freeman showed the happy mixture of humour and 
learning and force that won him the love and admiration of his 
friends. The full power of the massive intellect of Stubbs, the 
full attraction of his simple and lovable character, still remain— 
perhaps will always remain—hidden from the world. But there 
are still many chances for the public to learn more of the great- 
ness of his capacity as an historian. 

When Mr. Freeman went to America, one of his greatest 
delights was to reveal to American scholars, who knew Dr. Stubbs 
through the ‘Constitutional History’ and the ‘Select Charters’ 
as a great historian, that he was a greater man than they knew. 
He had made many years of old English history, many men of 
old English fame, to stand forth again as though they had not 
passed away; and this he had done in that remarkable collection 
of the best fruits of English scholarship, the ‘Chronicles and 
Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages.’ 
There, Mr, Freeman was never weary of asserting, the best work 
of the great student had been done. There it could be found by 
specialists, or by amateurs who were willing to pay a high price 
for books of erudition. But the evidence of this vast and inti- 
mate knowledge, of the delicate historical insight which marks 
the true historian, remained hidden from the mass of English 
readers. If it was true of the ‘ Constitutional History of England,’ 
through which most men knew at least the name of William 
Stubbs, that it could not be mastered, and could scarcely be 
approached, without an effort—as its author said of the subject 
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with which he dealt—it was still more true of the Chronicles and 
Memorials with which the same scholar had dealt so skilfully. 
They remained hidden from the scrutiny of the ordinary reader 
by the very form and nature of their publication. It was the 
duty of those who knew, so felt the Oxford friends of the man 
who had done for that series such fine work, to ‘ blow the trumpet :’ 
and Mr. Freeman, when he blew, was not content without a loud 
and prolonged blast. It was genuine enthusiasm, the tribute of 
a man who knew what true learning was. And it was returned. 
No man’s judgment was better worth having in England on a 
point of historical scholarship than that of Stubbs, and he never 
hesitated to express his admiration for the work of Freeman. 
Those who carp at the work of the one are sometimes inclined to 
forget that it has the sanction of the other. The union was 
satirised, with only a superficial ill-nature, by another Oxford 
man, whose ways were different from theirs : 

See, ladling butter from alternate tubs, 

Stubbs butters Freeman, Freeman butters Stubbs. 

The two historians, with John Richard Green, will always be 
linked together in the history of English letters. 

The generation of great Oxford historians has passed away, or 
its survivors have turned to interests of modern politics rather 
than past history. The fame of each of the writers who helped 
to revolutionise our methods of judging the past and writing 
down our verdicts on it is assured. But the place of each is, per- 
haps, not finally fixed in the roll of English historians ; and now 
it is a pious effort to extend, as Freeman tried to extend, the 
fame of the greatest of the three friends which has led Mr. 
Arthur Hassall to select and republish some of the work on which 
that fame most surely rests.1 By the courtesy of the Controller of 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office and the sound judgment of Mr. 
Hassall the public can now read for themselves, apart from the 
Chronicles which they originally introduced, the masterly prefaces 
hitherto ‘scattered among the numerous volumes of the RollsSeries.’ 

The publication serves to remind us of the great service that 
was done to Englishmen who glory in the history of their country 
when, in 1857, the Master of the Rolls submitted to the Treasury 
his famous proposal for the editing and printing of original 
materials for the history of the kingdoms from the invasion of 


! Historical Essays, being the Introductions to certain volumes of the Rolls 
Series, By William Stubbs, D.D. Edited by Arthur Hassall, M.A, 
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the Romans to the reign of Henry VIII. Before this the sources 
of English history had been made accessible only through the 
labours of private individuals, scholars of devotion, but often of 
eccentricity, or societies not always well-managed and generally 
of uncertain vitality. The recognition of a national obligation 
gave a new inspiration to the study of English history. The | 
strict limits that were laid down for the editors, the control gene- 
rally, but not always, vigilant, that was exercised over their labours, 
secured good workers and good work. It is true that there was 
sometimes a ‘ Twiss travesty ’—as Dr. Stubbs wrote in a letter that 
is not yet published; but the general level of achievement was high. 

It is interesting to observe what such editing involved. In 
the first place, it required the treatment of the text of an author 
as scholars had long treated the text of an ancient classic. The 
collation of manuscripts, the careful investigation of origin, 
authenticity, possible corruption, recension, interpolation—these 
were the bases of the preparation of an edition. The Master of 
the Rolls proposed ‘that each chronicle or historical document’ 
should be ‘ treated in the same way as if the editor were engaged 
on an Editio Princeps.’ He suggested that the editor should in 
every case ‘give an account of the MSS. employed by him, of 
their age and their peculiarities ;’ and a restriction at first imposed, 
as to the nature of the notes that might be appended, was gradu- 
ally relaxed as editors established a customary method which 
exactly satisfied the needs of scholars. Many able men and 
sound scholars were numbered among the editors of the volumes 
from the first. Freeman was himself, though but once, and that 
nearly twenty years later than his biographer, Dean Stephens, 
states, among them. Lward and Brewer and Shirley have left 
work that must remain indispensable to students: and among the 
survivors of those who first set so high the standard is Dr. Macray, 
active and vigorous as ever. sut unquestionably the greatest of 
them all was Stubbs. He combined the qualities which are so 
rarely conjoined in such an undertaking. He had solid and 
extensive learning; he had a sober judicial mind ; he was skilled 
in paleography; he had a genuine enthusiasm for medieval 
studies, theological as well as historical ; and he was unwearied in 
patience. In the result he was thoroughly at home among the 
early English; and he might have lived, his readers felt, at the 
Court of Henry II. 

The rescue of the memory of the great Archbishop Dunstan 
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from the ignorant abuse of Protestant controversialists, and the 
equally unhistorical defence of Roman hagiologists, was one of the 
first and greatest services which Stubbs rendered to our national 
history. It was a service comparable to that performed by 
Professor Brewer to the reputation of Cardinal Wolsey. It was 
even better deserved, and it has been as widely accepted. It is 
only necessary to turn to a school history of some thirty years 
ago and compare it with one written recently—with Mr. Hassall’s 
own admirable class-book, for example—to see the difference that 
has come over our view, and in some measure, at least, to estimate 
the service that was rendered to the cause of truth. 

Stubbs showed what was true by sharply criticising what was 
false, as well as by setting forth a plain tale from authentic sources. 
We have learnt what Dunstan was from passages such as these: 

The early and more trustworthy writers connect the memory of Dunstan with 
no cruel or barbarous asceticism. The evidence of the law does, I think, confirm 
the testimony of the Lives. Dunstan is a constructor, not a destroyer; a con- 
solidator, not a pedantic theorist; a reformer, not an innovator ; a politician, not 
a bigot; a statesman, not a zealot. His merits as a scholar, an artist, a musician, 
a cunning craftsman, are a part of the contemporary picture which ought not to 
be disregarded. His zeal for education is a far more authentic trait than his zeal 
for celibacy. His vindication of the law of marriage can never be regarded as a 
blot by those who know anything of the state of society, especially in the royal 
houses of his day; or consider the strange way in which religion and courtly 
adulation could be combined when the uncorrupted body of a king like Edgar 
was believed to work miracles. Yet this has scarcely been fairly recognised. 
Dunstan’s zeal for the purity of marriage is acknowledged as a matter of merit 
when it was exercised against the corrupt Papacy; yet because by the command 
of the witan of the kingdom he draws a wanton boy of fifteen from the dangerous 
society of a girl whom it was unlawful for him to marry, we are told that ‘a 
young king was persecuted and dethroned by the insolence of monkery exciting 
a superstitious people against him,’ There must be a sacredness, it would seem, 


about the very sins of kings. 

There he was twitting Hallam, strangest of all pretenders to 
impartiality where any Churchman or Church question was con- 
cerned. A few pages later he turned to, or turned on, Milman, 
who, as a Churchman himself, might have been expected to know 
better. The passage is along one, but we could hardly find another 
more characteristic. It was his summing up of a long investiga- 
tion, very patiently conducted, very clear in its criticism, very exact 
in its collection and estimate of evidence, very generous in its 
acknowledgment of the good work of others. Thus he concluded: 

I shall not attempt to draw a minute character of Dunstan, for the materials 


before us afford too small data to make it possible to do so with any definiteness. 
But I think we may, from the language of the first biographer, the letters of Abbo 
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and the other writers included in this volume, get a glimpse of the man, truer if 
fainter than the fancy portraits drawn by later writers, who have seen no mean 
between indiscriminate adulation on the one hand and the most hatefui detrac- 
tion on the other. Dunstan has been represented by a very learned recent writer 
as a man whose whole life was ‘a crusade, cruel, unrelenting, yet but partially 
successful, against the married clergy, which in truth comprehended the whole 
secular clergy of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom.’ ‘Dunstan was, as it were, in a 
narrower sphere, a prophetic type and harbinger of Hildebrand. Like Hildebrand, 
or rather like Damiani doing the work of Hildebrand, in the spirit not of a rival 
sovereign, but of an iron-hearted monk, he trampled the royal power under his 
feet. The scene at the coronation of King Edwy, excepting the horrible 
cruelties to which it was the prelude, and which belong to a more barbarous 
race, might seem to prepare mankind for the humiliation of the Emperor Henry 
at Canosa.’! For this invective there is not in the writings of contemporaries, 
or in any authentic remains of Dunstan’s legislation, the shadow of a foundation. 

What Dunstan did at Edwy’s coronation he did by the order of the assembled 
witan of the kingdom. The cruelties which are said to have followed are 
asserted on the authority of Osbern and Eadmer, the earlier of whom wrote 
nearly a century and a half after the death of Edwy, and depend on no other 
testimony. If they ever took place at all, they took place during Dunstan's 
exile, during the war that preceded the election of Edgar. Such at least is the 
statement of Osbern, who is the scle witness, Eadmer’s additions in his Life of 
Odo resting on no evidence at all. The charge of persecuting the married 
clergy is as baseless. We have no means of judging what proportion of the 
secular clergy was married; the secular clerks who held monastic property were 
married, and the same evidence which proves their marriages proves also how 
lightly the marriage tie sat upon them. But against these it was not Dunstan 
chiefly, but Oswald and Ethelwold, who took the measures of reform which are 
represented as persecution, and which were, no doubt, severe and undiscriminating. 
In this Dunstan, as I have already remarked, takes only a secondary part; he 
does not remove the clerks from his own cathedral churches; his sympathy with 
the monastic movement is only to be gathered by inference from the fact that he 
did not oppose it. 

As to the married clergy in general there is absolutely no evidence what- 
ever; and here is the most astounding amount of assumption. It is scarcely 
to be believed that our canonists, in discussing the date of the little eccle- 
siastical legislation that belongs to Edgar’s reign, have determined that it 
does not belong to Dunstan’s pontificate because it contains no enactments 
against the married clergy. Yet Dunstan became archbishop as soon as Edwy 
was dead, and beyond a doubt inspired whatever ecclesiastical law was made in 
that reign. In fact the only laws which can with any probability be ascribed to 
Dunstan are altogether silent on the point. We know that when he was a young 
man in minor orders he intended to marry, and it was the taking of monastic 
vows that showed his renunciation of the design. It is the enforcement of 
monastic discipline, not the compulsory celibacy of the clergy, that is the object 
of the clerical reforms; and in this Dunstan only partly sympathised. As for 
the charge of trampling on the royal authority, it may be dismissed in a word. 
Men’s views of what constitutes vice may differ, but any rule that condemns 
Dunstan condemns John the Baptist also; and if any error on the side of severity 
is pardonable, it is when the rebuke is addressed to the vices of princes; why is 
Dunstan to be blamed for that which is the glory of Ambrose and Anselm ? 


1 Milman, Latin Christianity, vol. iv. p. 25 (ed. 1867). 
VOL, XIII.—NO. 78, N.S. 52 
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But, in truth, the career of Dunstan was no anticipation of that of Hildebrand: 
it was the very counterpart of that of Gerbert, the student, the practical work- 
man, the wise instructor of a royal pupil, the statesman, the reformer, and the 


patriot. 

It is a fine vindication; but finer still are those magnificent 
pages in which, with the patient assurance of the scientific 
investigator and the sharp decisiveness of the judge, he weighs 
the character of the royal race of Plantagenet, and then brings to 
the bar of history the name of Henry Fitz-Empress, one of the 
greatest of them all. As a study of heredity alone it is fasci- 
nating. As a moral judgment, based on fullest knowledge and 
wisest charity, there are few worthy to be set beside it in all 


English historical writing : 


A careful reading of the history of the three centuries of Angevin kings 
might almost tempt one to think that the legend of their diabolical origin and 
hereditary curse was not a mere fairy-tale, but the mythical expression of some 
political foresight or of a strong historical instinct. But, in truth, no such 
theory is needed; the vices of kings, like those of other men, carry with them 
their present punishment; whilst with them, even more signally than with other 
men, the accumulation of subsequent misery is distinctly conspicuous, and is 
seen to fall with a weight more overwhelming the longer their strength or their 
position has kept it poised. 

It was not that their wickedness was of a monstrous kind; such wickedness, 
indeed, was not a prominent feature in the character of the medizval devil; nor 
was it mere capricious cruelty or wanton mischief. Neither were their misfortunes 
of the appalling sort wrought out by the Furies of Attic tragedy. Of such 
misery there were not wanting instances, but not enough to give more than an 
occasional luridness to the picture. Nor was it, as in the case of the Stewarts, 
that the momentum of inherited misfortune and misery had become a conscious 
influence, under which no knightly or kingly qualities could maintain hope, and 
a meaner nature sought a refuge in recklessness. All the Plantagenet kings 
were high-hearted men, rather rebellious against circumstances than subservient 
to them. But the long pageant shows us uniformly, under so great a variety of 
individual character, such signs of great gifts and opportunities thrown away, 
such unscrupulousness in action, such uncontrolled passion, such vast energy and 
strength wasted on unworthy aims, such constant failure and final disappoint- 
ment, in spite of constant successes and brilliant achievements, as remind us of 
the conduct and luck of those unhappy spirits who, throughout the Middle Ages, 
were continually spending superhuman strength in building in a night in- 
accessible bridges and uninhabitable castles, or purchasing with untold treasures 
souls that might have been had for nothing, and invariably cheated of their 
reward. 

Only two in the whole list strike us as free from the hereditary sins: Edward I. 
and Henry VI., the noblest and the unhappiest of the race; and of these the 
former owes his real greatness in history, not to the success of his personal 
ambition, but to the brilliant qualities brought out by the exigencies of his 
affairs ; whilst on the latter, both as a man and as a king, fell the heaviest crash 
of accumulated misery. None of the others seem to have had a wish to carry 
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out the true grand conception of kingship. And thus it is with the extinction of 
the male line of Plantagenet that the social happiness of the English people 
begins. Even Henry VII., though, perhaps, as selfish a man as any of his 
predecessors, and certainly less cared for or beloved, seems to open an era during 
which the vices of the monarchs have been less disastrous to their subjects than 
before, and the prosperity of the State has increased in no proportion to the 
ability of the kings. 

And yet no two of these princes were alike in the constituent proportions of 
their temperament. The leading feature of one was falsehood, of another 
cruelty, of another licentiousness, of another unscrupulous ambition; one was 
the slave of women, another of unworthy favourites, one a raiser of taxes, 
another a shedder of the blood of his people. Yet there was not one thoroughly 
contemptible person in the list. Many had redeeming qualities, some had great 
ones; all had a certain lion-like nobility, some had a portion of the real elements 
of greatness. Some were wise; all were brave; some were pure in life, some 
gentle as well as strong; but is it too hard to say that all were thoroughly 
selfish, all were in the main unfortunate ? 

In the character of Henry II. are found all the characteristics of this race. 
Not the greatest, nor the wisest, nor the worst, nor the most unfortunate, he still 
unites all these in their greatest relative proportions. Not so impetuous as 
Richard, or Edward III., or Henry V.; not so wise as Edward I.; not so luxurious 
as John or Edward IV.; not so false as Henry III., nor so greedy as Henry IV., 
nor so cruel as the princes of the house of York; he was still eminently wise and 
brave, eminently cruel, lascivious, greedy, and false, and eminently unfortunate 
also, if the ruin of all the selfish aims of his sagacious plans, the disappointment 
of his affections, and the sense of having lost his soul for nothing, can be called 
misfortune, 


And this is but the introduction to a searching investigation 
of the aims, the temper, the character of Henry II. as it 
revealed itself in the tangled sorrows and crimes and successes 
of his masterful and unhappy life. The constitutional historian, 
the ecclesiastic, the moralist, have their judgments foreshadowed ; 
and then follows a minute collection of all contemporary refer- 
ences to the character and the habits of the King, out of which 
the ‘rough, passionate, uneasy man’ emerges, clearly set in the 
light of day; and at last we reach the conclusion that, while 
there was in him not one of the elements of real greatness, the 
times and the man together gave to the world a figure of con- 
spicuous importance, a link in the chain of men who made 
England what she came to be. ‘He was the man the time 
required. It was a critical time, and his actions and policy 
determined the crisis in a favourable way. He stands with 
Alfred, Canute, William the Conqueror, and Edward I., one of 
the conscious creators of English greatness.’ 

When we examine masterly portraits such as these we might 
well think that he who drew them would hardly excel in work of 
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other kinds. But the interest of these introductions to the Rolls 
Series Chronicles lies at least as much in their variety as in any- 
thing else. The way in which a long series of complicated events 
is summarised and made vivid, the analysis of interest and 
motive and personality, make the driest of decades live again in 
bright relief. Stubbs could not only describe a Dunstan, a 
Henry II., an Edward I., or a Richard Ceeur de Lion, with that 
suppressed fire of intuitive sympathy that comes from an intimate 
understanding, but he could unravel the most perplexed point of 
archeology, the most difficult problem of manuscript in origin or 
comparison, could summarise tendencies and elucidate systems of 
law, with as sure a touch as that with which he seemed to have 
dashed on the colours that painted a warrior or a saint. 

In truth it was the width of his knowledge and his sympathy 
which makes the past of England live in these pages as it had 
never lived in books before. ‘Was there ever such a man ?’ says 
Dr. Jessopp in a letter I read as I write down these words. 
Those who read and re-read what Dr. Stubbs wrote must echo 
what he says. 

Whether it is feudal law and the assize of Jerusalem, or 
monastic exemptions and the struggles of archbishops and monks, 
the principles emphasised by Magna Carta or the foreign policy 
of a great king, the writer has equally examined the question in 
all its bearings, sifted the authorities, massed the evidence, looked 
before and after. And it is not only great issues that interest 
him : he is never more at home than when he is tracing out the 
history of some manuscript, the details of some family history, or 
the local peculiarities of some district, or corporation, or village. 
Years later he described his recreations as ‘ making pedigrees and 
correcting proof-sheets.’ No man ever more enjoyed the delights 
of a minute accuracy that was never self-assertion or pedantry. 

Typical of his work in this aspect are passages in which he 
illustrated the duties of a dean of S. Paul’s in the twelfth century. 
The survey of the chapter estates undertaken by Ralph de Diceto 
soon after he was installed gives opportunity for the insertion of 
a matter of personal interest, for the parish referred to was one of 
which Stubbs was incumbent : 


Of the character of the visitation the report on Navestock may serve as a 
specimen: ‘Ecclesia de Nastocha est in dominio canonicorum et reddit eis lx. 
. solidos per manum firmarii; et solvit nomine sinodalium xii. d.; de denario 
beati Petri iii. solidos quos colligit sacerdos et solvit, Et habit in dominio de 
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terra arabili xlvii. acras, in bosco xl. acras, et defendit eas versus regem pro 
quater viginti acris. Habet etiam decimas plenas totius ville et de dominio 
tertiam garbam.’ The case of Navestock might be a good illustration of the 
wisdom of the dean’s suggestion that the farm of the manor and the rectory 
should not be in the same hands. S&S. Paul’s held the two together until the 
Reformation, when the two were finally divided ; but long before that, probably, 
the eighty acres of glebe and wood which belonged to the church had been lost ° 
among the lands of the manor; the vicar holds now about twenty acres, and the 
rectors possess no land in the parish. 


And there is a special appropriateness, too, in the details of 
Ralph’s work in the domestic economy of his cathedral church, 
the regulations as to the servants or virgers (as Dr. Stubbs always 
spelled the word) or residentiary canons, or festivals and festivities. 
Was he thinking of some canons whom he remembered, when he 
wrote that the canons of Ralph’s day were ‘all great and rich 
men,’ and that they recognised the duty of hospitality as only 
second to that of Divine service? He too was a canon of that 
great church, the successor to the ‘ grand world-famed cathedral’ 
of the twelfth century. Passages such as these, where present 
interests supplement and illustrate the past, were scattered 
through the volumes ; but always there was wise reticence. The 
writer knew well how serious effect may be marred by too free a 
use of wise saws and modern instances. But personal reference, 
rarely employed, is a recognised instrument of the literary craft. 
In this, as well as in greater matters, the author of these introduc- 
tions was a master of the art of letters. 

And there is again and again the trick of telling phrase, 
summing up in sharp distinction the end of a discussion, or an 
analysis, or a contrast : 


Saladin was a good heathen, Richard a bad Christian ; set side by side there 
fs not much to choose between them; judged each by his own standard there is 
very much. Could they have changed faith and place, Saladin would have made 
a better Christian than Richard, and Richard, perhaps, no worse heathen than 
Saladin; but Saladin’s possible Christianity would have been as far above his 
actual heathenism as Richard’s possible heathenism would have been above his 
actual Christianity. 


Or, again, in the character of John, whom he knew more 
intimately, one cannot but feel, than did Green, who called him 
not only the most ruthless but the ablest of the Plantagenets, or 
than Miss Norgate, who in her monumental life of him, just given 
to the world, will not depart from the words of the master whom 
she so loyally honours : . 
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What marks out John personally from the long list of our sovereigns, good 
and bad, is this—that there is nothing in him which for a single moment calls 
out our better sentiments; in his prosperity there is nothing that we can admire, 
and in his adversity nothing that we can pity. Many, most perhaps, of our 
other kings have had both sins and sorrows—sins for which they might allege 
temptations, and sorrows which are not less meet for sympathy because they 
were well deserved; but for John no temptations are allowed to be pleaded in 
extenuation of guilt, and there is not one moment, not one of the many crises 
of his reign, in which we feel the slightest movement towards sympathy. 
Edward III. may have been as unprincipled, but he is a more graceful sinner; 
William Rufus as savage, but he is a more magnificent and stronger-willed 
villain ; Ethelred the Unready as weak, false, and worthless, but he sins for, and 
suffers with, his people. John has neither grace nor splendour, strength nor 
patriotism. His history stamps him as a worse man than many who have done 
much more harm, and that—for his reign was not a period of unparalleled or 
unmitigated misery to his subjects—chiefly on account of his own personal share 
in the producing of his own deep and desperate humiliation. 


Perhaps those who read in Mr. Hassall’s volume for the first 
time this eminently characteristic work of the greatest of our 
historians since Gibbon will be as much impressed by the 
literary skill of the writer as by his learning and the minuteness 
of his accuracy. It is, indeed, as a man of letters, no less than as 
an historian, that Dr. Stubbs is revealed in his work for the Rolls 
Series, and no life of all those that have been told these last 
twenty years, from Chaucer to Browning or Arnold, bears more 
distinctly the mark not only of the knowledge of books, but of 
the love of literature. The man who did this noble service to 
English history must remain, in his wisdom and patience and 
sympathy, one of the greatest names in the record of English 
letters. 
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THE family plate of the Rosenkrantzes was generally pledged at 
the ‘Lombard’s’ in the High Street of Klatscheburg. 

Indeed it was always there, except when they ‘ received.’ 
This occurred once in two months. The evening before the 
reception, Martin Petersen, the old family factotum, under cover 
of the gathering darkness, slipped up the High Street, a large 
basket under his well-worn cloak. He returned with the basket 
tightly packed with as much of the old silver as it would hold, 
and two more journeys sufficed to bring the greater part of it to 
the house of its rightful owners. This silver was priceless and 
had been in the family for hundreds of years. There were some 
candlesticks said to be the work of Cellini, and some marvellously 
beautiful dishes, whose designs suggested that they had been 
wrought for sacred purposes. They had fallen into the hands of 
the von Rosenkrantzes at the time of the Reformation. The 
spoons, with their daintily twisted handles, were the work of some 
craftsman of Southern Germany in medieval times. They had 
been presented to the von Rosenkrantz who had been a loyal 
servant of the unfortunate Queen Louisa, by that royal lady her- 
self. And there were other treasures too numerous to mention. 

The Grafin arranged these beautiful things on the tables with 
her own hands, after they had been carefully cleaned and polished 
by old Martin. Her tables thus royally set out, she felt for that 
one evening perfectly happy, and tried to forget that her treasures 
must return to the Lombard’s on the following day. This was 
necessary, owing to the fallen fortunes of the family. The lady’s 
late husband had, by an extravagant life, reduced their income to 
a sum which would barely have sufficed to keep a simple burgher 
household of Klatscheburg together. Her son, an officer in the 
Blue Hussars, had tastes similar to those of his father, and re- 
quired constant pecuniary help from his mother to enable him 
to live the life which he found best suited him. 

The Grifin did not blame him. The family must not forget 
that they were different from other people. Carefulness and 
economy are virtues among the Bourgeoisie, but a von Rosen- 
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krantz—especially if he be an officer (and how could he follow 
any other profession ?)—must do his duty in that state of life to 
which he has been called. It was humiliating to be obliged to 
pawn the family plate, but it would have been still more humili- 
ating to think that Otto von Rosenkrantz was not keeping up the 
family character for lavish extravagance among the Blue Hussars. 
Then he was the only son, and the girls had really cost very 
little. The two younger were still at the school for young ladies 
of noble family in Munich, where they received their education 
free. 

The eldest, Ernestine, had left this institution about a year. 
Of course, the chief anxiety of the Grifin was to get Ernestine 
married, but eligible men with the requisite number of noble 
ancestors were rather scarce, and young maids are proverbially 
obstinate and sometimes refuse to accept elderly widowers with 
bald heads and gouty feet, even though their pedigree may be 
unexceptionable. 

Then there was Lieutenant Braun. But he was not to be 
thought of. True, he was an officer in the Blue Hussars—a 
circumstance which had made the Grifin remark in a despairing 
way: ‘I wonder what the country is coming to, when the sons of 
tradespeople can get commissions in the best regiments!’ 

For in truth Braun was a nobody—a cipher—a person who 
could only be admitted on sufferance to the Griifin’s receptions— 
in short, an individual without a grandfather. The fact that he 
had lent a by no means inconsiderable sum of money to the young 
Graf von Rosenkrantz—a sum which the latter had no expectation 
of ever being able to repay—could not raise him in the opinion 
of the Grifin. To lend money to a von Rosenkrantz was an 
honour in itself. If the money were never repaid, the honour 
accruing to the lender was, of course, all the greater. Virtue was 
its own reward. 

Nor must we accuse the Grafin of being unreasonable, when 
we consider that Braun’s father was a common rubber manu- 
facturer of Harburg—a maker of hair-combs, a holder of patents, 
an employer of labour ; in short, a person ‘ we’ do not recognise. 

It was rather a pity—even the Grafin admitted that. For 
Braun was a presentable young man enough, and as smart an 
officer as any in the Blue Hussars. ‘But that is only external,’ 
said the Griafin with a sigh. ‘Do men gather grapes from 
thorns? From such a stock nothing good can come. I am not 
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deceived by his gentlemanly appearance and manners. They 
are an outward veneer to conceal the commonness of what lies 
beneath.’ 

So Lieutenant Braun, when he came to ask for Ernestine’s 
hand, was flatly refused, and on his persisting in his suit, was 
forbidden the house, and the receptions knew him no more. 

‘It’s rather a nuisance,’ said Otto von Rosenkrantz to one of 
his chief cronies, as they sat together at a little table in Gerhardt’s 
Restaurant, ‘it’s rather a nuisance that the Grifin won’t let 
Emestine marry Braun. He’s a good fellow and sorich. He 
would be useful as a connection. But what would you? I cannot 
go against the Grifin, and poor Ernestine has no spirit. She 
would never set herself in opposition to our mother.’ 

And in the meanwhile little Ernestine von Rosenkrantz wept 
in secret over the maternal decree—but not altogether hopelessly, 
for, being a young lady of some resource, she resolved schemes for 
circumventing it. 

The ancestral home of the von Rosenkrantzes is quite a feature 
of the little town of Klatscheburg. Among the quaint gabled houses 
of the narrow straggling Friedrich Wilhelm Strasse who would fail 
to notice the square facade of hewn stone, with its windows 
decorated with florid garlands? Its general effect reminds one of 
some Italian palace of the later Renaissance. 

Ernestine’s chamber had the same character of faded grandeur 
as the other rooms in the house. Its great four-post bed seemed 
absurdly large for so small a person, and the forlorn hangings of 
velvet might well have been replaced by something lighter and 
brighter hued. The old glass, blurred from age, reflected a 
strange travesty of the childish face which peered into it every 
morning, and the straight-backed chairs offered little suggestion 
of comfort. But the room looked out, not on to the street, but 
on to the garden which sloped down to the river, which at that 
part was so broad as to resemble a lake. Every morning, if 
she waked early enough, Ernestine could see the sun rise over 
the range of low hills across the water, and every morning she 
looked out for something else as well. For very early in the 
morning, whenever he was able, Braun would climb the low wall 
from the river shore, a dark cloak thrown over his shoulders to 
conceal the bright uniform of the Blue Hussars. Just for one 
moment he was visible, and then he had hidden himself behind a 
hedge of clipped yews, where he was presently joined by the girl. 
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No one knew of these secret interviews except Martin, the old 
servant, and he kept the secret. 

This had been going on for perhaps six months, and there 
seemed to be no chance of any change in the prospects of the lovers, 

‘ We shall never marry at this rate,’ reflected Ernestine. ‘We 
may go on like this till we are old and grey.’ Ernestine was just 
nineteen. 

It was early spring. The lilacs and magnolia shrubs in the 
neglected garden were beginning to flower. Every little bourgeoise 
in Klatscheburg was thinking about the new dress she would have 
at Whitsuntide, and debating whether it would be safe to invest 
in white muslin and blue ribbons, or whether, Whitsuntide falling 
early, something less summery in character would be desirable. 

Ernestine von Rosenkrantz had no hope of having a new dress 
at Whitsuntide. The dress she wore had not been paid for. She 
was reflecting upon this circumstance in the garden, when a 
sudden idea seemed to occur to her. It brought a blush to her 
colourless cheeks. 

‘Dare I?’ she asked herself. ‘Can I carry it through? 
What will he think of me?’ 

The morning passed. At dinner the Griifin said: ‘Iam going 
to drive to the Castle this afternoon, Erna. We must leave our 
cards there. I wish I could take you, but that dress P 

‘Is much too shabby,’ finished Erna. 

‘Yes; you really must have a new dress, my dear.’ 

‘Frau Jens has not been paid for your dress for the Court ball, 
nor for mine, nor for any dresses for the last year,’ said Ernestine, 
with as much decision as she dared assume in speaking to her- 
mother. ‘She provided the materials for the Court dresses. I 
have not the face to order another dress from her.’ 

The Grafin could not deny that there was some sense in what 
her daughter said. 

‘Perhaps when the rent of the farm falls due we shall be able 
to manage something,’ she said. 

‘Otto will want all the money,’ said the girl, ‘and really it 
doesn’t matter, mother. I canstay at home, though I should have 
liked to have seen the princesses. They will be sure to ask you 
in and wonder why I am not with you.’ 

The Griifin’s face grew grave and sad. What chance had her 
daughter of marrying if she never went out? If only Lieutenant 
Braun had had a pedigree. 
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Ernestine watched her mother drive off in a lumbering old 
vehicle drawn by one emaciated horse. 

Then she slipped upstairs and put on her hat and walking 
shoes. She came down slowly, her face thoughtful and grave, 
and let herself out into the street through the heavy front door. 
Once out of the Friedrich Wilhelm Strasse and in the High Street, 
she walked swiftly till she came to an old house with a flight of 
stone steps leading up to the door. On the first floor of this 
house lived Frau Jens, the dressmaker who made for the best 
families in and round Klatscheburg. Ernestine sprang up the 
staircase, and was soon knocking at the door of the dressmaker’s 
little flat. It was opened by a child. 

‘Tell your mother Comtesse Ernestine von Rosenkrantz would 
like to speak to her,’ she said, following the little girl into the 
trying-on room. Ernestine had taken her place on a red velvet 
sofa, when little Frau Jens bustled in in rustling silks. 

‘Good morning, Comtesse.’ 

‘Good morning, Frau Jens.’ 

‘The Frau Grafin is well ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; Mamma has perfect health. Won’t you sit down a 
minute, Frau Jens. I have something to talk to you about.’ 

The little dressmaker seated herself on the edge of a red 
velvet chair. 

‘I should like to know,’ said Ernestine, ‘about how much we 
owe you?’ 

Frau Jens’s face lit up with hope. ‘ Was it possible that the 
young lady had come to pay the bill?’ ‘If you will wait one 
moment my daughter will make you out the little bill, Comtesse, 
and I will bring it to you.’ 

‘Ah,no!—that is not necessary. You must knowapproximately.’ 

Frau Jens’s face fell again. This did not look like paying. 
‘Let me see, Comtesse. There were the two dresses you had when 
you came home from the Pensionnat last year. (I was quite sorry 
to see you in anything but the little dark blue dress of the 
Pensionnaires, it suited you so well.) Making of one with extras, 
thirty marks. Material, and making of the summer cambric, 
fifty marks. How that little dress suited you also, with the pale 
pink sash and the shoulder ribbons! My daughter was so anxious 
you should have it for the garden féte at Frau General von 
Bartels, that she sat up nearly all night sewing the tucks, and 
really I think it was a charming dress—was it not?’ 
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‘Yes, it was very pretty,’ said the young girl a little impa- 
tiently ; ‘but go on, please. How much did the making of this 
cost? No, that can only have been a trifle, for it was cut down 
from one of Mamma’s. Tell me about the ball dresses.’ 

‘Well,’ said Frau Jens, ‘that was rather a large item. You 
would have the silver embroidery, Comtesse, though on so young 
a lady the flowers would have been quite sufficient decoration for 
the beautiful white silk. But the silver did look exquisite, I 
must confess. Frau von der Barlitz, who saw you that evening 
for the first time, said you were the prettiest young lady there, 
and the most charmingly dressed.’ 

‘The dress cannot have come to less than 200 marks,’ mused 
the Comtesse. ‘Mamma’s, perhaps, double that ; and then there 
was another dress for her. We owe a good big bill here, Frau 
Jens. I daresay you are anxious to be paid ?’ 

‘Well, Comtesse, you know I never like to press; but, of 
course, when one has supplied the materials, it comes sometimes 
inconvenient to——’ 

‘Of course, I quite understand. I think you ought to be 
paid.’ 

The Comtesse relapsed into silence for a few minutes, then 
spoke again. ‘ What’s more, you shall be paid; and look here, 
Frau Jens, if you'll do something for me, and it won’t be any- 
thing much, I promise you, you'll be paid within six months from 
now.’ 

The energy with which this was said quite surprised the little 
dressmaker. 

‘It’s only to supply me with a little information,’ continued 
the girl. ‘First of all, who is coming to try on here to-morrow 
between three and five ?’ 

‘What can she want to know that for?’ thought Frau Jens. 
‘Well,’ she said, producing a notebook. ‘Let me see. About 
three or a little after, the princesses promised to be here, and 
then——’ 

‘What! You make for the princesses ?’ 

‘They have ordered their new spring dresses here,’ said the 
dressmaker, trying to look as though making frocks for the daugh- 
ters of a grand duke was an everyday occurrence. 

‘Do the princesses come alone ?’ 

‘Oh, no, Comtesse; never. They are always accompanied by 
their governess, the Freifraulein von Dietrich-Hulst.’ 
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‘Oh, of course.’ 

‘You know her, no doubt, gracious Friulein. I hear she is a 
perfect dragon, and a great stickler for the proprieties.’ 

‘She’s a horrid old woman, very censorious, and a great 
gossip, said the girl. ‘Do the princesses talk to you and make 
themselves agreeable ?’ 

‘Oh, yes; the princesses are charming. They have no pride. 
The Freifriulein is certainly otherwise, and I daresay they are 
often lectured by her for being too friendly with everyone.’ 

‘ Well, and who else is coming ?’ 

‘Let me see. Ah, I have promised Fraulein von Bartels at 
half-past three, but I fear I shall have to keep her waiting, as I 
don’t think the princesses will be ready so soon.’ 

‘Fraulein von Bartels! Ah, that is excellent. The princesses 
with the old Freifriulein von Dietrich-Hulst, and then Fraulein 
von Bartels—it could not have turned out better. Fraulein von 
Bartels hates me.’ 

Frau Jens wondered why this circumstance should cause the 
Comtesse so much pleasure. 

‘That disposes of the Court people and all the officers and 
their wives and daughters,’ said Ernestine complacently; ‘for 
Fraulein von Bartels is the greatest gossip in Klatscheburg. Is 
anyone else coming ?’ 

‘The others cannot possibly interest you,’ said Frau Jens, 
more mystified than ever; ‘for I see it is only Frau Advocat 
Hansen and little Frau Jurgensen from the Holm, and then, dear 
me, I had forgotten that I promised Milli Paap; it will be dusk 
before I have time to attend to her; but there is so much to do 
this time of year, one does not know how to fit them all in.’ 

‘I assure you these others interest me very much, though, of 
course, I do not know them. I know Advocat Hansen’s house— 
a white villa, is it not ?—on the Belle Vue Hill. What sort of a 
person is she ?’ 

‘Ah! a very pleasant lady. They are much respected in the 
town. She is ordering spring dresses for herself and her daughter. 
She has been wise to come early to make sure of having them 
before Whitsuntide.’ 

‘Is she a talkative person ?’ 

‘Talkative? Why she stays here long after our business is 
over, telling me all the gossip in the town. If only I were not so 
busy I should enjoy it, for, going out so little myself, I am terribly 
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dependent on my customers. But it will make me nervous to- 
morrow, because of my next client, who will be impatient.’ 

‘A gossip—ah, very good ; and who is the next person ?’ 

‘Ah, now I scarcely like to tell you. Frau Jiirgensen is the 
wife of one of the fishers of the Holm. But it was the strangest 
thing ! She was the daughter of one of our most respected burghers 
—the coal merchant, Georg Steffan. What was the surprise of all 
her circle when she announced her intention of marrying a Holm 
fisher? They are quitea class apart—have their own amusements, 
give large dances, even entirely among themselves, and never 
associate with the other townspeople. The family was horrified, 
for though Jiirgensen, like many of the fishers, is very well off, 
it was an unheard-of marriage for a girl of good burgher standing.’ 

‘I suppose so; but I really hardly understand these dis- 
tinctions.’ 

‘I naturally could not refuse to make for her, for I had done 
so since she was a child, and I am often sorry for the poor 
woman—cut off as she is from her old friends—particularly since 
her parents died. She says she always comes to me to hear the 
news, for down in the Holm the latest gossip of the town never 
reaches. They are so isolated.’ 

‘ Ah, then it is rather a good thing she will be there too—and 
the other one you mentioned ?’ 

‘Emilie Paap. Surely you know her shop. Small, but one of 
the finest in Klatscheburg. She has such exquisite lace and 
trimmings—only the finest things.’ 

‘Oh, of course. You told me, I think, that my silver trimming 
came from her.’ 

‘We are old friends,’ continued the dressmaker. ‘ We are very 
fond of each other, and I order a good deal from her.’ 

‘Good,’ said Ernestine. ‘So we have the princesses, and 
Fraulein von Bartels, and then representatives of the professional 
and tradesman’s class, and of the Holm fishers—excellent ; it 
could not have been better. Do you know who lives on the ground 
floor of this house ?’ 

‘ Certainly, gracious Fraulein. - Herr Lieutenant Braun has the 
three rooms on the right of the door, and my landlady, Frau 
Pfeffer, lives on the left. She always says Herr Lieutenant Braun 
is an excellent tenant. He gives no trouble. Formerly she used 
to let it to a gymnasium master, on whom she had to wait herself. 
But she found that too much trouble. Of course, the Herr 
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Lieutenant has his soldier servant, and has his meals sent in from 
the hotel.’ 

‘And do you think the people who are coming to try on to- 
morrow know that the Herr Lieutenant lives on the ground floor ?? 

Frau Jens stared and hesitated. ‘Well,’ said Ernestine, ‘the 
princesses wouldn’t, but Fraulein von Bartels would, I think.’ 

‘The Hansens know him,’ said the dressmaker. ‘They make — 
a great deal of the officers they know, and invite them as often as 
they can, so that they are certain to know where Herr Lieutenant 
Braun lodges.’ 

‘Good—and perhaps you would just mention the fact of his 
living there to the other people, and if you can manage it, give a 
hint to the princesses that an officer has his rooms there. Never 
mind why I want this. I shall be extremely obliged to you if you 
will do it.’ 

Ernestine took leave of Frau Jens, leaving the latter consider- 
ably mystified by her strange request. 

She slipped homeward, and at the door encountered Otto start- 
ing to join some of his friends at Gerhardt’s restaurant. 

‘Where have you been, Erna?’ he asked, crossly. ‘I did not 
know you went about entirely alone like that.’ 

‘Only to the dressmaker’s in the High Street.’ 

‘It is not correct that you should go unaccompanied,’ he said, 
angrily. ‘I beg you will not do so in the future.’ 

‘You have just been dunned for a bill, I think, Otto,’ she said, 
with seeming irrelevance. ‘Look here, can you tell me whether 
the officers of the Hussars will be on duty to-morrow afternoon ?’ 

‘Not till six, when we have to attend at the General’s—a horrid 
nuisance,’ he said. ‘ What do you want to know for ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. I thought perhaps you would take me out—to 
Belle Vue or somewhere if you had nothing else on hand.’ 

‘ That is impossible, Erna. You seem to think I have nothing 
to do but to attend on you. I have an important engagement. 
I shall be going out directly after dinner and shall only be back 
in time to get ready for General von Bartels.’ 

‘Ah, well—it doesn’t matter,’ said Erna, who had obtained the 
information she wanted. 

‘And don’t go running out alone in this way, I beg you, my 
dear girl,’ he said more kindly. ‘You must never forget what is 
due to your position.’ 

The following morning Heinrich Braun did not make his ap- 
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pearance in the garden, and for once in her life Erna was not 
sorry. 

At dinner the Grafin announced her intention of going to spend 
the afternoon with an ancient lady who lived in the ‘ Stift’ near 
the cathedral. She did not want her daughter with her, and de- 
parted on foot at about half-past two, bidding Erna occupy herself 
with her music and embroidery in her absence. Everything 
seemed to favour the girl’s scheme. 

It was with trembling fingers that she put on her hat and tied 
round her neck a scarf of old lace, to beautify a little the shabby 
grey dress. Three o'clock found hér on the steps of the house in 
the High Street where she had been the day before. Her heart 
beat so loudly that she could hear it, when she saw advancing from 
the opposite direction two young girls accompanied by an elderly 
lady and followed by a liveried footman carrying a large parcel. 

‘Good day, Comtesse,’ cried the youngest of the princesses 
catching sight of Ernestine and running towards her. ‘ We were 
very angry with you indeed for not coming yesterday with Frau 
Griifin von Rosenkrantz. We were so dull and longing to have 
someone to talk to. When we sent out to entreat the Griifin to 
come in, of course we thought you were there too. What was our 
disappointment at seeing she was alone !’ 

‘Yes, Ernestine,’ said the elder girl, whose playmate the young 
Comtesse had been in their childhood, ‘it is ages since you paid 
us a visit, and we are grateful to anyone who will take pity on us 
this time of the year up at the Castle. Lent is so very dull.’ 

Meanwhile Ernestine, shaking hands with each of the three 
ladies, was making what apologies she could. 

‘And now, I suppose,’ said the young princess Helene, ‘ you 
are going up to Frau Jens to try on a dress. We were on the 
same errand.’ 

‘As you were here first we must wait,’ said the other. ‘We 
had better go to the shops to make some of our purchases and come 
back again while you are there.’ 

‘Oh, no, Princess,’ cried Erna, ‘I am not going to Frau Jens 
to-day, and should not have thought of keeping you away if I had 
been. Iam going tosee a friend on the ground-floor of the house.’ 

The Freifréulein von Dietrich-Hulst raised her eyebrows. 
She wondered who lived on the ground-floor, and how it was that 
the Comtesse Ernestine was paying visits alone. 

‘So much the better,’ she observed stiffly. ‘Then, if you 
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please, my young ladies, we will go straight up, as it is not 
desirable to stand talking in the doorway.’ She followed her 
charges up the narrow staircase, bowing stiffly to Ernestine, who 
stood aside and let them pass. The footman carried the parcel 
upstairs and returned empty-handed to wait in the entrance. As 
he took up his position there, Erna was ringing the bell of Lieu- - 
tenant Braun’s little apartment. That evening all the servants 
up at the Castle, from the housekeeper to the smallest scullery- 
maid, were discussing the astounding news that Comtesse Ernes- 
tine von Rosenkrantz had called on Braun of the Blue Hussars. 

The ring was answered by Braun’s soldier servant. He did 
not salute, and plainly showed the surprise he felt. He did not 
know the Comtesse by sight, but he knew his master’s habits, and 
did not know how he could have given any lady an excuse for 
invading his privacy. 

‘ But, goodness, I suppose they’re all alike, really,’ reflected he, 
as he carelessly took Ernestine’s visiting card from her hand 
without looking at it, and answered her question as to whether the 
Lieutenant were at home in the affirmative. 

‘Tell the Herr Lieutenant that I wish to see him. Show him 
my card,’ she said in as firm a voice as she could. She followed 
the man in, and the door of the little flat closed behind her with 
a bang which seemed to seal her fate. 

The young Lieutenant was seated by the window, reading. 
He took the card without rising, but having glanced at it, jumped 
to his feet. The servant stood aside to let Erna enter, and at 
a glance from his master left the room to go and discuss these 
strange matters with a comrade who had dropped in to see him 
that afternoon. 

‘Emma!’ Braun blushed like a girl, and in his agitation did 
not take the hand she held out. ‘You—you have come here alone?’ 

‘Certainly ’"—she was very pale and appeared to be quite calm. 
‘Did you expect Mamma? She has gone to see old Fraulein 
von Dietz, else, doubtless, she would have been delighted. When 
you have shaken hands with me, I will sit down and you will 
order some coffee.’ 

He took her hand and drew her to him. ‘ My darling girl, do 
you not think. 

‘That I am very thirsty and want coffee? Yes, I do. That 
is a delightful chair by the open window. I will sit there—draw 
up another chair for yourself.’ 

VOL. XIII.—NO. 78, N.S. 53 
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‘ Won’t—won’t you be cold by the open window ?’ said Braun 
aghast. Every passer along the High Street would see the Com- 
tesse there. ‘ Won't you come nearer to the—— ?’ 

‘The stove is not lighted,’ laughed Ernestine, ‘and that is 
quite right, for it is remarkably warm for the time of year. I will 
sit here and take off my hat. Otto told me you were not on duty 
this afternoon. He has gone to Gerhardt’s, Mamma to visit at the 
Stift. I had nothing to do, so I came here. Why do you stand 
there staring ? I want coffee and cakes.’ 

‘Cakes!’ cried the Lieutenant, like a drowning man who 
catches ata straw. ‘I have none in the house, for I never eat 
them. Won't you come round to Schmidt’s Conditorei with me 
and have some coffee there ?’ 

‘It would be bad enough our going there together,’ he 
thought confusedly, ‘ but not so bad as her staying here.’ 

‘On no account,’ said Ernestine decidedly, removing her hat, 
as she seated herself on a rocking chair by the window. ‘ What 
do you keep a servant for if he cannot fetch cakes from Schmidt’s ? 
Please send him at once. I like walnut tart—you can get it in 
slices, and the cakes they call Moors’ heads. But I am really not 
particular. Schmidt’s cakes are all good. But tell him to make 
haste. Iam dying for my coffee.’ 

Heinrich Braun stood in the middle of the room irresolute. 
‘Shall I not shut the window, Ernestine, first? You will catch 
cold sitting there.’ 

‘On no account. The air is delightful. Do go and order the 
coffee.’ Braun had no choice left,and went. Ernestine surveyed 
the room in his absence. Though the young Lieutenant was 
rich, his tastes were of the simplest. He had taken the rooms 
furnished, and the only evidences of his occupation were his 
books (he appeared to be studious), a portfolio of water-colour 
sketches lying half open on the table, and some photographs of 
members of his family on the tables. He had added no luxury to 
the simple and tasteless furniture. 

When Braun returned his lady love was calmly surveying the 
photographs. ‘My mother and sisters,’ said the young man. 
‘My mother—perhaps you will think she is not aristocratic- 
looking ; but then I think you would like her, she is the kindest 
person in the world. My little Ernestine, how I long to introduce 
them all to you. IfI had but the right! I think you would be 
happy with us though we have no “von” before our name. That 
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is my brother who is in the business. I often envy him, though 
he has to work harder than I, but he is among his friends who 
respect him, in the society to which he belongs, while I have 
been fool enough to force myself into a society to which I don’t 
belong, and where I am despised because my father makes his 
money.’ 

‘Oh, you must be proud of the uniform you wear, and that 
you serve the Fatherland,’ cried the girl. She looked at him with 
admiration. She thought the tall fair young man made a far 
handsomer figure in his light blue uniform than did her brother 
with his dark aquiline face and short though well-knit figure. 
‘They can’t despise you really, and when you are married to a yon 
Rosenkrantz they won’t despise you.’ 

He smiled and stroked her black hair: ‘If only that time 
would come, child,’ he said. ‘But in the meanwhile ought I to 
let you stay here, my Erna?’ 

‘You can’t help it. I suppose you don’t mean to turn me out 
by force. Come and sit by the window and talk. I see there is 
your servant running over to Schmidt’s for the cakes. I hope he 
will make a good choice.’ 

‘Erna, have you thought that every person can see us from 
that window ?’ he said hesitatingly. 

‘Of course. Why should they not? What are we doing that 
we should be afraid to be seen ?’ 

‘Well, you know, it is—— 

‘Unconventional my coming here. Ah, that may be, but if I 
am not ashamed of it, why should you be? You won’t make it 
any worse letting yourself be seen, for everyone knows these are 
your rooms, or if they didn’t know it before, Frau Jens will tell 
them. I told her to do so.’ 

Heinrich Braun stared at her in amazement; he took his seat 
opposite her, looking awkward and embarrassed enough. 

Some time passed in desultory conversation. Suddenly Erna 
stopped. The ordeal was beginning in earnest, for the princesses 
and their chaperon were passing the window on their way to the 
shops further down the High Street. The Freifriulein glanced 
up at the window. She was half prepared for what she was to see 
there, but the look of horror which passed over her face was not 
lost upon Ernestine. She hastily drew her charges’ attention to 
something on the other side of the street that their innocent 
young minds might not be corrupted by the sight of such 
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indecorum, and inwardly resolved to tell the Grand Duke, who 
would never invite the von Rosenkrantzes to the Castle again. 

Ernestine had grown paler than ever. When they had passed 
she lay back with a positive gasp of relief. ‘Thank goodness, 
that’s over,’ she thought. ‘The princesses did not look—I believe 
on purpose; it would be just like them; they are so perfectly 
well bred. Now for Fraulein von Bartels.’ 

But before the second trial there was the welcome interlude 
of coffee. Hans, the soldier servant, brought it on a tray, and 
arranged the cups and plate of cakes on the table in the window 
at Ernestine’s request. Braun resigned himself to the inevitable 
and dispensed the coffee hospitably. 

‘Now this is delightful,’ said Erna. ‘ Did you hear anyone go 
upstairs a few minutes ago? If so, it was Fraulein von Bartels. 
She must have come without passing our window, but she will 
certainly pass it when she goes away.’ 

‘ Fraulein von Bartels!’ exclaimed the young man. ‘Oh, my 
child, let me take you home or hide you somewhere.’ 

‘Are you so frightened of Friulein von Bartels, Heini ?’ 

‘Yes,’ with great energy, ‘of course I am.’ 

‘Ah! she is the second string to your bow, so you don’t want 
her to see you and me together.’ 

‘Don’t be absurd, Erna! You know what a tongue she has. 
She does not care what she says. She hates anyone with youth 
and good looks, poor thing. They say she had a terrible expe- 
rience in her own life! And the General is giving a musical 
party next week!’ 

‘Yes, it comes in very conveniently. She will have something 
really interesting to relate this time. It’s very cowardly of you 
to hide yourself behind the curtain, Heini; and you an officer.’ 

‘If she only sees you—it won’t be so bad. Perhaps she 
doesn’t know I live here.’ 

Ernestine laughed. ‘Trust Fraulein von Bartels!’ she cried; 
‘and now attention—she comes.’ 

One after another they had come and gone. Friulein von 
Bartels, the Hansens, Frau Jiirgensen, Emilie Paap. No sooner 
had the last-named passed the window on her way to her friend 
the dressmaker’s, than Ernestine sprang up. ‘The last; and it is 
exactly five,’ she cried. ‘Oh, Heini, Heini, I’ve done it, and it 
can’t ever be undone. Tell me that you don’t think I’m quite 
horrid ; tell me you don’t despise me entirely.’ 
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He rose,’ too, and_stood beside her. 

‘Erna, I couldn’t do that, but-——’ 

‘ But you wonder what I did it for? How dense men are! 
There, Heini, I wouldn’t have trusted anyone, but you are P 
she broke off with a sob. The strain had been too mueh for her. 

Heidrew' her to him. 

‘Oh, don’t! I’m going home now—quick, so as to get there 
before Otto returns to get ready or before Mamma eomes back. 
And you must prepare for the General’s. It will all end happily 
if you still like me.’ 

‘Tf I still like you!’ She released herself and Jeft the room 
as abruptly as she had entered it. He followed to find her fum- 
bling with the handle of his front door. 

‘You nf@st let me see you home.’ 

‘Oh, no. I haven’t the courage to face Otto with you, sup- 
posing we met him.’ 

He held the door open, and the girl fled through and out into 
the street. How horribly brightly the sun shone! Was every 
soul in-Klatscheburg pointing the finger of scorn at her? 

She slipped into the house without encountering Otto, and up 
to her room. When the Grafin returned, she found her sitting at 
her embroidery frame in a small sitting-room at the back of the 
house. 

Ernestine was quite calm again now. After she had helped 
her mother|to remove her hat and cloak, she listened sympatheti- 
cally to the Grafin’s account of her visit to the old lady at the 
Stift. 

‘It’s very nice there, though I suppose it is a dull life,’ said 
the Grifin); ‘ but I mustn't set you against it, my poor child, for it’s 
there you'll have to end your days. Penniless girls don’t marry, 
and it’s a mercy your poor father made that provision for you and 
your sisters.’ 

‘It would tbe easy to avoid ending my days in the Stift,’ 
observed Ernestine in a low voice. 

‘Yes, if you would marry the Baron,’ said the Grafin fiercely. 
‘Ah, in my young days girls didn’t refuse to do what they were 
told! Things were arranged differently then.’ 

‘ There’s still another way, Mamma. Let me marry Heinrich 
Braun. He has both his eyes intact, and does not limp.’ 

‘I gave you my answer to that months ago.’ 

‘Yes; but since then something has happened.’ 
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‘What has happened ?’ sneered the elder lady. ‘Has he 
found out that he can trace his descent back to Frederick 
Barbarossa, or have they given him one of the brand-new titles 
that they seem to scatter broadcast nowadays ?’ 

‘ Neither, Mamma; but this has happened: I have been to see 
Heinrich alone at his rooms in the High Street.’ 

For a moment Ernestine regretted the confession, for she 
thought that the Grifin was going to have a fit. Her face grew 
purple, and three efforts to speak proved unsuccessful. Then she 
gasped out a request for further particulars. 

‘It was like this: I thought you would never give your 
consent, so I went this afternoon to—to say a long good-bye to 
poor Heini,’ 

‘Heini?’ gasped the Grifin. 

‘To say a long good-bye,’ continued the girl, steeling her 
heart to her mother’s misery. ‘You know his rooms are on the 
ground floor of the house in which Frau Jens lives, so I expect 
she knows I went there.’ 

‘Frau Jens,’ repeated the half-dazed Grafin. 

‘ While I was there the princesses came to try on their dresses, 
so I am afraid they will know too.’ 

‘ The princesses !’ cried the Grafin; her senses seemed to be 
returning as the full horror of the thing was disclosed to her. 

‘Yes, and the Freifriéulein von Dietrich-Hulst—very unfor- 
tunate, she is a terribly strict person, and the footman was in 
attendance, of course.’ 

‘Fraulein von Dietrich-Hulst and the footman!’ For once in 
her life, the Grafin forgot social distinctions so far as to mention 
these two personages in the same breath. 

‘Well, then, I fear Fraulein von Bartels must know—for she 
came also about a dress.’ 

‘Fraulein von Bartels!’ This time the Griafin’s voice rose to a 
scream. ‘Unhappy child! The von Rosenkrantzes are disgraced 
for ever.’ 

‘ Well—-it’s unfortunate,’ continued the girl, who appeared to 
grow calmer as her mother became more excited; ‘and I suppose 
it’s really a mere trifle that the Hansens—wife and daughter, 
I think, of an advocate—were there to-day. I know they saw us 
through the window.’ 

‘ The wife and daughter of an advocate ; and these people can 
point the finger of scorn at a von Rosenkrantz!’ 
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‘Then there was a Frau, I forget the name, wife of a Holm 
fisher. Frau Jens says the Holm fishers are quite a class apart 
and do not mix with the other townspeople. But Frau Jens will 
have told her, and I fear she will have carried the news down to 
the Holm fisherfolk.’ 

‘The Holm fishers!’ By this time the Griifin was too faint 
to do more than gasp out the words. 

‘ There was no one else except Emilie Paap who keeps the nice 
little shop this end of the High Street.’ 

The Grafin was speechless now and a dead silence prevailed for 
some minutes. It was growingdusk. Ernestine relinquished her 
embroidery and waited. She began to fear the shock had half- 
killed her mother, when the latter spoke. 

‘Unhappy child! You have put yourself into the power of 
one who cannot be expected to have the feelings of a gentleman. 
But it is too late for regrets. He must marry you.’ 

‘I expect he won’t mind that much,’ murmured the young girl 
very low. 

‘Ha, ha!’ laughed the Grafin hysterically. ‘Ha, ha! The 
son of a comb-maker will have to be compelled to marry a von 
Rosenkrantz. Your brother must go and fetch him. He must 
promise you marriage in our presence. If he will not, Otto must 
call him out. Ha, ha! I, born a von Thurheim, and married to 
a von Rosenkrantz, and I live to see this!’ She paused again. 

‘What did he say to you? What did he do?’ She burst 
out again after a little, ‘ What insult did he offer to the daughter 
of the house of Rosenkrantz—this low-born Braun ?’ 

Ernestine rose now and spoke with dignity: ‘ Heinrich Braun 
is a gentleman. I was as safe with him as with my own brother. 
I wish to marry him, and if you and Otto will give your consent 
to the betrothal, it can take place soon. Heinrich loves me. It 
will be the fulfilment of his dearest wish.’ She left the room. 

The Grifin was not one to do things by halves, and having 
once accepted the humiliating necessity of marrying her daughter 
to the young Lieutenant, she did not spare herself any more than 
she did others. 

The following morning, Otto was despatched to bring Braun, 
willing or unwilling, to the house of the von Rosenkrantzes. 

The Grafin and her daughter awaited him in the great recep- 
tion room. 

The Grifin seated herself on an immense sofa, and made her 
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daughter stand beside her. When the two young men entered, 
she rose in all the glory of her stiff black silk. Braun kissed the | 
hand she held out, bowing low to her and her daughter. 

‘Isent for you to-day, Herr Lieutenant Braun,’ she said 
calmly, ‘to ask if you will marry my daughter, Ernestine Augusta 
von Rosenkrantz ?’ 

‘If she will have me,’ answered the young man simply, as he 
took his lady love’s hand. ‘If she will have me, she will make me 
the happiest man in Germany.’ 

The princesses invited Ernestine to the Castle to offer her 
their congratulations, in spite of Fraulein von Dietrich-Hulst. 

‘We are so glad, dear Ernestine,’ cried Princess Helene 
warmly. ‘ We are so glad it is not that horrid old Baron with the 
lame leg. Of course, as it’s an officer, it’s all right, and we can see 
you as often as before. And we admire you very much for know- 
ing your own mina, and we won’t let old Fraulein Hulst say any- 
thing against you.’ 

‘ And if I marry a reigning prince,’ atiea Victorine, ‘he shall 
have a post at the Court, and shall be~ennobled. I shall not 
forget.’ 

Little Frau Jens had her bill paid, and made the dress for the 
betrothal feast and the trousseau, and was well content. 

And the family plate was redeemed on the eve of the betrothal, 
and did not again return to the Lombard’s in the High Street. 


Ivor Luioyp. 
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THE FOUR FEATHERS: 


BY A. E. W. MASON. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
IN THE CHURCH AT GLENALLA. 


ErHNE sat down in the corner of a pew next to the aisle, and 
Feversham took his stand beside her. It was very quiet and 
peaceful within that tiny church. The afternoon sun shone 
through the upper windows and made a golden haze about the 
roof. The natural murmurs of the summer floated pleasantly 
through the open door. 

‘I am glad that you remembered our drive and what we said,’ 
she continued. ‘It is rather important to me that you should 
remember. Because, although I have got you back, I am going 
to send you away from me again. You will be one of the absent 
friends whom I shall not lose because you are absent.’ 

She spoke slowly, looking straight in front of her without 
faltering. It was a difficult speech for her to deliver, but she 
had thought over it night and day during this last fortnight, and 
the words were ready to her lips. At the first sight of Harry 
Feversham, recovered to her after so many years, so much 
suspense, so much suffering, it had seemed to her that she never 
would be able to speak them, however necessary it was that they 
should be spoken. But as they stood over against one another 
she had forced herself to remember that necessity until she 
actually recognised and felt it. Then she had gone back into the 
church and taken a seat, and gathered up her strength. 

It would be easier for both of them, she thought, if she should 
give no sign of what so quick a separation cost her. He would 
know surely enough, and she wished him to know; she wished 
him to understand that not one moment of his six years, so far 
as she was concerned, had been spent in vain. But that could be 
understood without the signs of emotion. So she spoke her 
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speech looking steadily straight forward and speaking in an even 
voice. 

‘I know that you will mind very much just asI do. But 
there is no help for it,’ she resumed. ‘ At all events you are at 
home again, with the right to be at home. It is a great comfort 
to me to know that. But there are other, much greater reasons 
from which we can both take comfort. Colonel Trench told me 
enough of your captivity to convince me that we both see with 
the same eyes. We both understand that this second parting, 
hard as it is, is still a very slight small thing compared with the 
other, our first parting over at the house six years ago. I felt 
very lonely after that, as I shall not feel lonely now. There was 
a great barrier between us then separating us for ever. We 
should never have met again here or afterwards. I am quite sure 
of that. But you have broken the barrier down by all your pain 
and bravery during these last years. I am no less sure of that. 
I am absolutely confident about it, and I believe you are too. 
So that although we shall not see one another here and as long 
as we live, the afterwards is quite sure for us both. And we can 
wait for that. You can. You have waited with so much strength 
all these years since we parted. And I can too, for I get 
strength from your victory.’ 

She stopped, and for a while there was silence in that church. 
To Feversham her words were gracious as rain upon dry land. 
To hear her speak them uplifted him so that those six years of 
trial, of slinking into corners out of the sight of his fellows, of 
lonely endurance, of many heart-sinkings and much bodily pain, 
dwindled away into insignificance. They had indeed borne their 
fruit to him. For Ethne had spoken in a gentle voice just what 
his ears had so often longed to hear as he lay awake at night in 
the bazaar at Suakin, in the Nile villages, in the dim wide spaces 
of the desert, and what he had hardly dared to hope she ever 
would speak. He stood quite silently by her side, still hearing 
her voice though the voice had ceased. Long ago there were 
certain bitter words which she had spoken, and he had told Sutch, 
so closely had they clung and stung, that he believed in his 
dying moments he would hear them again and so go to his grave 
with her reproaches ringing in his ears. He remembered that 
prediction of his now and knew that it was false. The words he 
would hear would be those which she had just uttered. 

For Ethne’s proposal that they should separate he was not 
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unprepared, He had heard already that she was engaged, and he 
did not argue against her wish. But he understood that she had 
more to sayto him. And she had. But she was slow to speak 
it. This was the last time she was to see Harry Feversham; she 
meant resolutely to send him away. When once he had passed 
through that church door, through which the sunlight and the 
summer murmurs came, and his shadow gone from the threshold, 
she would never talk with him or set her eyes on him until her 
life was ended. So she deferred the moment of his going by 
silences and slow speech. It might be so very long before that 
end came. She had, she thought, the right to protract this one 
interview. She rather hoped that he would speak of his travels, 
his dangers ; she was prepared to discuss at length with him even 
the politics of the Soudan. But he waited for her. 

‘I am going to be married,’ she said at length, ‘and im- 
mediately. I am to marry a friend of yours, Colonel Durrance.’ 

There was hardly a pause before Feversham answered : 

‘He has cared for you a long while. I was not aware of it 
until I went away, but, thinking over everything, I thought it 
likely, and in a very little time I became sure.’ 

‘He is blind.’ 

‘Blind!’ exclaimed Feversham. ‘He, of all men, blind!’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Ethne. ‘He—of all men. His blindness 
explains everything—why I marry him, why I send you away. 
It was after he went blind that I became engaged tohim. It was 
before Captain Willoughby came to me with the first feather. It 
was between those two events. You see, after you went away 
one thought over things rather carefully. I used to lie awake 
and think, and I resolved that two men’s lives should not be spoilt 
because of me.’ 

‘Mine was not,’ Feversham interrupted. ‘ Please believe 
that.’ 

‘Partly it was,’ she returned, ‘I know very well. You would 
not own it for my sake, but it was. I was determined that a 
second should not be. And so when Colonel Durrance went blind 
—you know the man he was, you can understand what blindness 
meant to him, the loss of everything he cared for——’ 

‘Except you.’ 

‘Yes,’ Ethne answered quietly, ‘except me. So I became 
engaged to him. But he has grown very quick—you cannot 
guess how quick. And he sees so very clearly. A hint tells him 
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the whole hidden truth. At present he knows nothing of the four 
feathers.’ 

‘ Are you sure ?’ suddenly exclaimed Feversham. 

‘Yes. Why?’ asked Ethne, turning her face towards him 
for the first time since she had sat down. 

‘ Lieutenant Sutch was at Suakin while I was at Omdurman. 
He knew that I was a prisoner there. He sent messages to me, 
he tried to organise my escape.’ 

Ethne was startled. 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘Colonel Durrance certainly knew that you 
were in Omdurman. He saw you in Wadi Halfa, and he heard 
that you had gone south into the desert. He was distressed 
about it; he asked a friend to get news of you, and the friend 
got news that you were in Omdurman. He told me so himself, 
and—yes, he told me that he would try to arrange for your escape. 
No doubt he has done that through Lieutenant Sutch. He has 
been at Wiesbaden with an oculist ; he only returned a week ago. 
Otherwise he would have told me about it. Very likely he was 
the reason why Lieutenant Sutch was at Suakin, but he knows 
nothing of the four feathers. He only knows that our engage- 
ment was abruptly broken off; he believes that I have no longer 
any thought of you at all. But if you come back, if you and I 
saw anything of each other, however calmly we met, however 
indifferently we spoke, he would guess. He is so quick, he would 
be sure to guess.’ She paused for a moment, and added in a 
whisper, ‘ And he would guess right.’ 

Feversham saw the blood flush her forehead and deepen the 
colour of her cheeks. He did not move from his position, he did 
not bend towards her, or even in voice give any sign which would 
make this leavetaking yet more difficult to carry through. 

‘Yes, I see,’ he said. ‘And he must not guess.’ 

‘No, he must not,’ returned Ethne. ‘I am so glad you see 
that too, Harry. The straight and simple thing is the only thing 
for us to do. He must never guess, for, as you said, he has 
nothing left but me.’ ; 

‘Is Durrance here?’ asked Feversham. 

‘He is staying at the vicarage.’ 

‘Very well,’ he said. ‘It is only fair that I should tell you I 
had no thought that you would wait. I had no wish that you 
should ; I had no right to such a wish. When you gave me that 
fourth feather in the little room at Ramelton, with the music 
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coming faintly through the door, I understood your meaning. 
There was to be a complete, an irrevocable end. We were not to 
be the merest acquaintances. So I said nothing to you of the 
plan which came clear and definite into my mind at the very time 
when you gave me the feathers. You see, I might never have 
succeeded. I might have died trying to succeed. I might even’ 
perhaps have shirked the attempt. It would be time enough for 
me to speak if I came back. So I never formed any wish that 
you should wait.’ 

‘That was what Colonel Trench told me.’ 

‘I told him that too.’ 

‘On your first night in the House of Stone ?’ 

‘Well, it’s just the truth. The most I hoped for—and I did 
hope for that every hour of every day—was that, if I did come 
home, you would take back your feather, and that we might—not 
renew our friendship here, but see something of one another 
afterwards.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ethne. ‘Then there will be no parting.’ 

Ethne spoke very simply, without even a sigh, but she looked 
at Harry Feversham as she spoke and smiled. The look and the 
smile told him what the cost of the separation would be to her. 
And, understanding what it meant now, he understood, with an 
infinitely greater completeness than he had ever reached in his 
lonely communings, what it must have meant six years ago 
when she was left with her pride stricken as sorely as her heart. 

‘What trouble you must have gone through!’ he cried, and 
she turned and looked him over. 

‘Not I alone,’ she said gently. ‘I passed no nights in the 
House of Stone.’ 

‘But it was my fault. Do you remember what you said when 
the morning came through the blinds? “It’s not right that one 
should suffer so much pain.” It was not right.’ 

‘I had forgotten the words—oh, a long time since—until 
Colonel Trench reminded me. I should never have spoken them. 
When I did I was not thinking they would live so in your 
thoughts. Iam sorry that I spoke them.’ 

‘Oh, they were just enough. I never blamed you for them,’ 
said Feversham with a laugh. ‘I used to think that they would 
be the last words I should hear when I turned my face to the 
wall. But you have given me others to-day wherewith to replace 
them.’ 
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‘Thank you,’ she said quietly. 

There was nothing more to be said, and Feversham wondered 
why Ethne did not rise from her seat in the pew. It did not occur 
to him to talk of his travels or adventures. The occasion seemed 
too serious, too vital. They were together to decide the most 
solemn issue in their lives. Once the decision was made, as now 
it had been made, he felt that they could hardly talk on other 
topics. Ethne, however, still kept him at her side. Though she 
sat so calmly and still, though her face was quiet in its look of 
gravity, her heart ached with longing. Just for a little longer, 
she pleaded to herself. The sunlight was withdrawing from the 
walls of the church. She measured out a space upon the walls 
where it still glowed bright. When all that space was cold grey 
stone she would send Harry Feversham away. 

‘I am glad that you escaped from Omdurman without the 
help of Lieutenant Sutch or Colonel Durrance. I wanted so much 
that everything should be done by you alone without anybody’s 
help or interference,’ she said, and after she had spoken there 
followed a silence. Once or twice she looked towards the wall, 
and each time she saw the space of golden light narrowed, and 
knew that her minutes were running out. ‘You suffered 
horribly at Dongola,’ she said in a low voice. ‘Colonel Trench 
told me.’ 

‘What does it matter now,’ Feversham answered. ‘That 
time seems rather far away to me.’ 

‘Had you anything of mine with you?’ 

‘I had your white feather.’ 

‘ But anything else? Any little thing which I had given you 
in the other days ?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘I had your photograph,’ she said. ‘I kept it.’ 

Feversham suddenly leaned down towards her. 

‘You did!’ 

Ethne nodded her head. 

‘Yes. The moment I went upstairs that night I packed up 
your presents and addressed them to your rooms.’ 

‘Yes, I got them in London.’ 

‘But I put your photograph aside first of all to keep. I burnt 
all your letters after I had addressed the parcel and taken it down 
to the hall to be sent away. I had just finished burning your 
letters when I heard your step upon the gravel in the early 
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morning underneath my windows. But I had already put your 
photograph aside. I have it now. I shall keep it and the 
feathers together.’ She added after a moment : 

‘I rather wish that you had had something of mine with you 
all the time.’ 

‘I had no right to anything,’ said Feversham. 

There was still a narrow slip of gold upon the grey space of 
stone. 

‘ What will you do now ?’ she asked. 

‘I shall go home first and see my father. It will depend upon 
the way we meet.’ 

‘You will let Colonel Durrance know. I would like to hear 
about it.’ 

‘ Yes, I will write to Durrance.’ 

The slip of gold was gone, the clear light of a summer 
evening filled the church, a light without radiance or any colour. 

‘TI shall not see you for a long while,’ said Ethne, and for the 
first time her voice broke in a sob. ‘I shall not have a letter 
from you again.’ 

She leaned a little forward and bent her head, for the tears 
had gathered in her eyes. But she rose up bravely from her seat, 
and together they went out of the church side by side. She 
leaned towards him as they walked so that they touched. 

Feversham untied his horse and mounted it. As his foot 
touched the stirrup Ethne caught her dog close to her, 

‘Good-bye,’ she said. She did not now even try to smile, she 
held out her hand to him. He took it and bent down from his 
saddle close to her. She kept her eyes steadily upon him though 
the tears brimmed in them. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said. He held her hand just for a little while, 
and then releasing it, rode down the hill. He rode for a hundred 
yards, stopped and looked back. Ethne had stopped, too, and 
with this space between them and their faces towards one another 
they remained. Ethne made no sign of recognition or farewell. 
She just stood and looked. Then she turned away and went up 
the village street towards her house, alone and very slowly, Fever- 
sham watched her till she went in at the gate, but she became 
dim and blurred to his vision before even she had reached it. 
He was able to see, however, that she did not look back again. 

He rode down the hill. The bad thing which he had done so 
long ago was not even by his six years of labour to be destroyed. 
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It was still to live, its consequence was to be sorrow till the end 
of life for another than himself. That she took the sorrow bravely 
and without complaint, doing the straight and simple thing as 
her loyal nature bade her, did not diminish Harry Feversham’s 
remorse. On the contrary it taught him yet more clearly that 
she least of all deserved unhappiness. The harm was irreparable. 
Other women might have forgotten, but not she. For Ethne was 
of those who neither lightly feel nor lightly forget, and if they 
love cannot love with half a heart. She would be alone now, he 
knew, in spite of her marriage, alone up to the very end and at 
the actual moment of death. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ETHNE AGAIN PLAYS THE MUSOLINE OVERTURE. 


THE incredible words were spoken that evening. Ethne went into 
her farmhouse and sat down in the parlour. She felt cold that 
summer evening and had the fire lighted. She sat gazing into 
the bright coals with that stillness of attitude which was a sure 
sign with her of tense emotion. The moment so eagerly looked 
for had come and it was over. She was alone now in her remote 
little village, out of the world in the hills, and more alone than 
she had been since Willoughby sailed on that August morning 
down the Salcombe estuary. From the time of Willoughby’s 
coming she had looked forward night and day to the one half-hour 
during which Harry Feversham would be with her. The half- 
hour had come and passed. She knew now how she had counted 
upon its coming, how she had lived for it. She felt lonely in a 
rather empty world. But it was part of her nature that she had 
foreseen this sense of loneliness ; she had known that there would 
be a bad hour for her after she had sent Harry Feversham away, 
that all her heart and soul would clamour to her to call him back. 
And she forced herself as she sat shivering by the fire to remember 
that she had always foreseen and had always looked beyond it. To- 
morrow she would know again that they had not parted for ever, 
to-morrow she would compare the parting of to-day with the part- 
ing on the night of the ball at Lennon House, and recognise what 
a small thing this was to that. She fell to wondering what Harry 
Feversham would do now that he had returned, and while she was 
building up for him a future of great distinction she felt Dermod’s 
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old collie dog nuzzling at her hand with his sure instinct that his 
mistress was in distress. Ethne rose from her chair and took the 
dog’s head between her hands and kissed it. He was very old, 
she thought; he would die soon and leave her, and then there 
would be years and years, perhaps, before she lay down in aaa 
and knew the great moment was at hand. 

There came a knock upon the door, and a servant told her that 
Colonel Durrance was waiting. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, and as he entered the room she went forward 
to meet him. She did not shirk the part which she had allotted 
to herself. She stepped out from the secret chamber of her grief 
as soon as she was summoned. 

She talked with her visitor as though no unusual thing had 
happened an hour before, she even talked of their marriage and 
the rebuilding of Lennon House. It was difficult, but she had 
grown used to difficulties. Only that night Durrance made her 
path a little harder to tread. He asked her, after the maid had 
brought in the tea, to play to him the Musoline Overture upon 
her violin. 

‘Not to-night,’ said Ethne. ‘I am rather tired.’ And she 
had hardly spoken before she changed her mind. Ethne was 
determined that in the small things as well as in the great she 
must not shirk. The small things with their daily happenings 
were just those about which she must be most careful. ‘Still I 
think that I can play the overture,’ she said, with a smile, and 
she took down her violin. She played the overture through from 
the beginning to the end. Durrance stood at the window with his 
back towards her until she had ended. Then he walked to her 
side. 

‘I was rather a brute,’ he said quietly, ‘to ask you to play that 
overture to-night.’ 

‘I wasn’t anxious to play,’ she answered as she laid the violin 
aside. 

‘I know. ButI was anxious to find out something, and I knew 
no other way of finding it out.’ 

Ethne turned up to him a startled face. 

‘What do you mean ?’ she asked in a voice of suspense. 

‘ You are so seldom off your guard. Only indeed at rare times 
when you play. Once before when you played that overture you 
were off your guard. I thought that if I could get you to play it 
again to-night—the overture which was once strummed out in a 
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dingy café at Wadi Halfa—to-night again I should find you off 
your guard.’ 

His words took her breath away and the colour from her cheeks. 
She got up slowly from her chair and stared at him wide-eyed. 
He could not know. It was impossible. He did not know. 

But Durrance went quietly on. 

‘Well? Did you take back your feather? The fourth one?’ 

These to Ethne were the incredible words. Durrance spoke 
them with a smile upon his face. It took her a long time to 
understand that he had actually spoken them. She was not sure 
at the first that her overstrained senses were not playing her 
tricks, but he repeated his question, and she could no longer dis- 
believe or misunderstand. 

‘Who told you of any fourth feather ?’ she asked. 

‘Trench,’ he answered. ‘I met him at Dover. But he only 
told me of the fourth feather,’ said Durrance. ‘I knew of the 
three before. Trench would never have told me of the fourth 
had I not known of the three. For I should not have met him 
as he landed from the steamer at Dover. I should not have 
asked him: ‘‘ Where is Harry Feversham?” And for me to 
know of the three was enough.’ 

‘How do you know ?’ she cried in a kind of despair, and 
coming close to her he took gently hold of her arm. 

‘But since I know!’ he protested, ‘ what does it matter how 
I know? I have known a long while, ever since Captain Wil- 
loughby came to the Pool with the first feather. I waited to tell 
you that I knew until Harry Feversham came back, and he came 
to-day.’ 

Ethne sat down in her chair again. She was stunned by 
Durrance’s unexpected disclosure. She had so carefully guarded 
her secret, that to realise that for a year it had been no secret came 
as a shock to her. But, even in the midst of her confusion, she 
understood that she must have time to gather up her faculties 
again under command. So she spoke of the unimportant thing 
to gain the time. ; 

‘You were in the church then? Or you heard us upon the 
steps? Or you met—him as he rode away ?’ 

‘Not one of the conjectures is right,’ said Durrance with a 
smile. Ethne had hit upon the right subject to delay the state- 
ment of the decision to which she knew very well that he had 
come. Durrance had his vanities like others; and in particular 
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one vanity which had sprung up within him since he had become 
blind. He prided himself upon the quickness of his perception. 
It was a delight to him to make discoveries which no one expected 
a man who had lost his sight to make, and to announce them un- 
expectedly. It was an additional pleasure to relate to his puzzled 
audience the steps by which he had reached his discovery. ‘ Not: 
one of your conjectures is right, Ethne, he said, and he practically 
asked her to question him. 

‘Then how did you find out ?’ she asked. 

‘I knew from Trench that Harry Feversham would come some 
day, and soon. I passed the church this afternoon. Your collie 
dog barked at me. So I knew you were inside. But a saddled 
horse was tied up beside the gate. So some one else was with 
you, and not anyone from the village. Then I got you to play, 
and that told me who it was who rode the horse.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ethne vaguely. She had barely listened to his 
words. ‘Yes, I see.’ Then in a definite voice, which showed that 
she had regained all her self-control, she said : 

‘You went away to Wiesbaden for a year. You went away 
just after Captain Willoughby came. Was that the reason why 
you went away ?’ 

‘I went because neither you nor I could have kept up the 
game of pretences we were playing. You were pretending that 
you had no thought for Harry Feversham, that you hardly cared 
whether he was alive or dead. I was pretending not to have 
found out that beyond everything in the world you cared for him. 
Some day or other we should have failed, each one in turn. 
I dared not fail, nor dared you. I could not let you, who had 
said ‘‘ Two lives must not be spoilt because of me,” live through 
a year thinking that two lives had been spoilt. You on your side 
dared not let me, who had said ‘“ Marriage between a blind man 
and a woman is only possible when there is more than friendship 
on both sides,” know that upon one side there was only friendship, 
and we were so near to failing. So I went away.’ 

‘You did not fail,’ said Ethne quietly; ‘it was only I who 
failed.’ 

She blamed herself most bitterly. She had set herself, as the 
one thing worth doing, and incumbent on her to do, to guard 
this man from knowledge which would set the crown on his 
calamities, and she had failed. He had set himself to protect 
her from the comprehension that she had failed, and he had 
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succeeded. It was not any mere sense of humiliation, due to the 
fact that the man whom she had thought to hoodwink had hood- 
winked her, which troubled her. But she felt that she ought 
to have succeeded, since by failure she had robbed him of his last 
chance of happiness. There lay the sting for her. 

‘But it was not your fault,’ he said. ‘Once or twice, as I[ 
said, you were off your guard, but the convincing facts were not 
revealed to me in that way. When you played the Musoline 
Overture before, on the night of the day when Willoughby 
brought you such good news, I took to myself that happiness 
of yours which inspired your playing. You must not blame 
yourself. On the contrary, you should be glad that I have 
found out.’ 

‘Glad!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Yes, for my sake, glad.’ And as she looked at him in 
wonderment he went on: ‘ Two lives should not be spoilt because 
of you. Had you had your way, had I not found out, not two 
but three lives would have been spoilt because of you—because 
of your loyalty.’ 

‘Three ?’ 

‘Yours. Yes—yes, yours, Feversham’s, and mine. It was 
hard enough to keep the pretence during the few weeks we were 
in Devonshire. Own to it, Ethne! When I went to London to 
see my oculist it was a relief, it gave you a pause, a rest wherein 
to drop pretence and be yourself. It could not have lasted long 
even in Devonshire. But what when we came to live under the 
same roof, and there were no visits to the oculist, when we saw each 
other every hour of every day. Sooner or later the truth must 
have come to me. It might have come gradually, a suspicion 
added to a suspicion, and another to that until no doubt was left. 
Or it might have flashed out in one terrible moment. But it 
would have been made clear. And then, Ethne? What then? 
You aimed at a compensation ; you wanted to make up to me for 
the loss of what I love—my career, the army, the special service 
in the strange quarters of the world. A fine compensation to sit 
in front of you knowing you had married a cripple out of pity, 
and in so doing had crippled yourself and foregone the happiness 
which is yours by right. Whereas now——’ 

‘ Whereas now ?’ she repeated. 

‘I remain your friend, which I would rather be than your 
unloved husband,’ he said very gently. 
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Ethne made no rejoinder. The decision had been taken out 
of her hands. 

‘You sent Harry away this afternoon,’ said Durrance. ‘You 
said good-bye to him twice.’ 

At the ‘twice’ Ethne raised her head, but before she could 
speak Durrance explained : 

‘Once in the church, again upon your violin,’ and he took 
up the instrument from the chair on which she had laid it. ‘It 
has been a very good friend, your violin,’ he said, ‘A good friend 
to me, to us all. You will understand that, Ethne, very soon. 
I stood at the window while you played it. I had never heard 
anything in my life half so sad as your farewell to Harry Fever- 
sham, and yet it was nobly sad. It was true music, it did not 
complain.’ He laid the violin down upon the chair again. 

‘I am going to send a messenger to Rathmullen. Harry 
cannot cross Lough Swilly to-night. The messenger will bring 
him back to-morrow.’ 

It had been a day of many emotions and surprises for Ethne. 
As Durrance bent down towards her, he became aware that she 
was crying silently. For once tears had their way with her. He 
took his cap and walked noiselessly to the door of the room. As 
he opened it, Ethne got up. 

‘Don’t go for a moment,’ she said, and she left the fireplace 
and came to the centre of the room. 

‘The oculist at Wiesbaden?’ she asked. ‘He gave you a 
hope ?’ 

Durrance stood meditating whether he should lie or speak the 
truth. 

‘No,’ he said at length. ‘There is no hope. But I am not 
so helpless as at one time I was afraid that I should be. I can 
get about, can’t I? Perhaps one of these days I shall go ona 
journey, one of the long journeys amongst the strange people in 
the East.’ 

He went from the house upon his errand. He had learned 
his lesson a long time since, and the violin had taught it him. 
It had spoken again that afternoon, and, though with a different 
voice, had offered to him the same message. The true music 
cannot complain. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE END. 


In the early summer of next year two old men sat reading their 
newspapers after breakfast upon the terrace of Broad Place. The 
elder of the two turned over a sheet. 

‘I see Osman Digna’s back at Suakin,’ said he. ‘There’s 
likely to be some fighting.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the other. ‘ He will not do much harm.’ And 
he laid down his paper. The quiet English countryside vanished 
from before his eyes. He saw only the white city by the Red Sea 
shimmering in the heat, the brown plains about it with their tangle 
of halfa grass, and in the distance the hills towards Khor Gwob. 

‘A stuffy place Suakin, eh, Sutch?’ said General Feversham.. 

‘Appallingly stuffy. I heard of an officer who went down on 
parade at six o'clock of the morning there, sunstruck in the 
temples right through a regulation helmet. Yes, a town of dank 
heat! But I was glad to be there—very glad,’ he said with some 
feeling. 

‘Yes,’ said Feversham briskly ; ‘ibex, eh ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Sutch. ‘All the ibex had been shot off by the 
English garrison for miles round.’ 

‘No? Something to do, then. That’s it?’ 

‘ Yes, that’s it, Feversham. Something to do.’ 

And both men busied themselves again over their papers. But 
in a little while a footman brought to each a small pile of letters. 
General Feversham ran over his envelopes with a quick eye, 
selected one letter, and gave a grunt of satisfaction. He took a 
pair of spectacles from a case and placed them upon his nose. 

‘From Ramelton ?’ asked Sutch, dropping his newspaper on 
to the terrace. 

‘From Ramelton,’ answered Feversham. ‘I'll light a cigar first.’ 

He laid the letter down on the garden table which stood 
between his companion and himself, drew a cigar-case from his 
pocket, and in spite of the impatience of Lieutenant Sutch, pro- 
ceeded to cut and light it with the utmost deliberation. The old 
man had become an epicure in this respect. A letter from 
Ramelton was a luxury to be enjoyed with all the accessories of 
comfort which could be obtained. He made himself comfortable 
in his chair, stretched out his legs, and smoked enough of his 
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cigar to assure himself that it was drawing well. Then he took 
up his letter again and opened it. 

‘From him ?’ asked Sutch. 

‘No; from her.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

General Feversham read the letter through slowly, while 
Lieutenant Sutch tried not to peep at it across the table. When 
the General had finished he turned back to the first page, and 
began it again. 

‘Any news ?’ said Sutch with a casual air. 

‘They are very pleased with the house now that it’s rebuilt.’ 

‘ Anything more ?’ 

‘Yes. Harry’s finished the sixth chapter of his history of the 
war.’ 

‘Good!’ said Sutch. ‘You'll see, he’ll do that well. He has 
imagination, he knows the ground, he was present while the war 
went on. Moreover, he was in the bazaars, he saw the under side of it.’ 

‘Yes. But you and I won't read it, Sutch,’ said Feversham. ‘No; 
Iam wrong. You may, for you can give me a good many years.’ 

He turned back to his letter and again Sutch asked : 

‘ Anything more ?’ 

‘Yes. They are coming here in a fortnight.’ 

‘Good,’ said Sutch. ‘I shall stay.’ 

He took a turn along the terrace and came back. He saw 
Feversham sitting with the letter upon his knees and a frown of 
great perplexity upon his face. 

‘You know, Sutch, I never understood,’ he said. ‘Did you?’ 

‘Yes, I think I did.’ 

Sutch did not try to explain. It was as well, he thought, 
that Feversham never would understand. For he could not 
understand without much self-reproach. 

‘Do you ever see Durrance ?’ asked the General suddenly. 

‘Yes, I see a good deal of Durrance. He is abroad just now.’ 

Feversham turned towards his friend. 

‘He came to Broad Place when you went to Suakin, and 
talked to me for half an hour. He was Harry’s best man. Well, 
that too I never understood. Did you?’ 

‘Yes, I understood that as well.’ 

‘Oh!’ said General Feversham. Heasked for no explanations, 
but, as he had always done, he took the questions which he did 
not understand and put them aside out of his thoughts. But he 
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did not turn to his other letters. He sat smoking his cigar, and 
looked out across the summer country and listened to the sounds 
rising distantly from the fields. Sutch had read through all of 
his correspondence before Feversham spoke again. 

‘I have been thinking,’ he said. ‘Have you noticed the date 
of the month, Sutch,’ and Sutch looked up quickly. 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ this day next week will be the anniversary of 
our attack upon the Redan, and Harry’s birthday.’ 

‘Exactly,’ replied Feversham. ‘Why shouldn’t we start the 
Crimean nights again ?’ 

Sutch jumped up from his chair. 

‘Splendid!’ he cried. ‘Can we muster a table full, do you think?’ 

‘Let’s see,’ said Feversham, and ringing a hand-bell upon the 
table, sent the servant for the Army List. Bending over that 
Army List the two veterans may be left. 

But of one other figure in this story a final word must be said. 
That night, when the invitations had been sent out from Broad 
Place, and no longer a light gleamed from any window of the 
house, a man leaned over the rail of a steamer anchored at Port 
Said and listened to the song of the Arab coolies as they tramped 
up and down the planks with their coal baskets between the 
barges and the ship’s side. The clamour of the streets of the 
town came across the water to his ears. He pictured to himself 
the flare of braziers upon the quays, the lighted portholes, and 
dark funnels ahead and behind in the procession of the anchored 
ships. Attended by a servant, he had come back to the East 
again. Early the next morning the steamer moved through the 
canal, and towards the time of sunset passed out into the chills of 
the Gulf of Suez. Kassasin, Tel-el-Kebir, Tamai, Tamanieb, the 
attack upon MecNeill’s zareba—Durrance lived again through the 
good years of his activity, the years of plenty. Within that 
country on the west the long preparations were going steadily 
forward which would one day roll up the Dervish Empire and 
crush it into dust. Upon the glacis of the ruined fort of Sinkat 
Durrance had promised himself to take a hand in that great work, 
but the desert which he loved had smitten and cast him out. 
But at all events the boat steamed southwards into the Red Sea. 
Three nights more and, though he would not see it, the Southern 
Cross would lift slantwise into the sky. 


THE END. 
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‘Cornhill Magazine.’ By the Author of ‘Collections and Recollections.’ &c. Small 
post Svo. 5s. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES 
CHANCE, BARONET. by J. F. Cuance. With 2 Portraits. 
[ Shortly. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. By the 


Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE. Simalt crown &vo. 4s. 6d. 
WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 
NEW EDITION. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By ADELAIFE Sarroris. With 2 Illustrations by Lord Leighton, P.R.A., and a 
Portrait of the Author. 


CHRISTIAN’S WIFE. A Story of Graubiinden. By 


MAUDE EGERTON KING. Author of ‘ A Brighton Coach Oftice.’ ‘The Conversion of 
Miss Caroline Eden’ + Studies in Love. &c. With a Frontispiece, small feap. &vo. 


3s. Gd. 
COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. by 
JAMES ANSTIE, K.C. Large post, 8vo. 10s. 6d. [lmmediately. 


SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. By Curve 


PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of ‘ One of the Broken Brigade,’ * The Chicamon Stone,’ 
&e. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & 00/8 LIST. 


NEW WORK BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 
RURAL ENGLAND. By H. River Hacearp, Author of ‘A Farmer's 
Year’ &c. With 23 Agricultural Maps and 56 Illustrations from Photographs. 
2 vols. 36s. net, 
*.* Prospectus sent on application. 


THE LIFE AND. LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HON. 

FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. Edited by his WIFE. With Photogravure Portraits 

and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. net. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS TO THE ‘ROLLS SERIES.’ 

By WILLIAM Stusps, D.D., formerly Bishop of Oxford, and Regius Professor of 

Modern History in the University. Collected and Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, 

M.A., Student, Tutor, and sometime Censor of Christ Church. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINCESS LIEVEN, DURING 

HER RESIDENCE IN LONDON, 1812-1834. Edited by LIONEL G. RoBInson. 

With 2 Photogravure Portraits. Svo. 14s. net. 

MALLET DU PAN AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By BERNARD MALLET. With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘It takes a very high rank among the biographical literature of the year, we will venture 

toadd of the century.’—Spectator. 

EDWARD BOWEN: a Memoir. By the Rev. the Hon W. E. Bowen. 
With Appendices, 3 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘It was desirable that a memoir of Edward Bowen should be written, and it has been 

effectively supplied by the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen.’— Globe. 

AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its Forms, its Cause, h Development, 
and its Value. By JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘To treat laughter as matter for serious study may seem an anomaly, but Professor 

Sully has done it very successfully.—Standurd: 

THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS OF SOUTH 

AMERICA. By Pau. Fountain, Author of ‘The Great Deserts and Forests of 

North America.’ With Portrait and 7 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

STATION STUDIES: being the Jottings of an African Official. 
By LIONEL PortTMAN, Crown &vo. 5s. net. 

*.* This is a series of sketches and short stories based on the author's experience as a 

Government officer in one of the African Protectorates. 

ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY, AND WEALTH. Collected 


Papers. By WILLIAM Morris. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The History of Pattern Designing. | Art under Plutocracy. 

The Lesser Arts of Life. The Revival of Architecture. 

Art, Wealth, and Riches. Art and History in the Fourteenth Century. 

Art’'and Socialism: the Aims and Ideals of The Influence of Building Materials upon 
the English Socialists of To-day. Architecture. 

Textile Fabrics, On the External Coverings of Roofs. 


** Prospectus sent on application. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. By Anprew Lane. With 7 Full-page 


Illustrations by H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘It is long since a more enjoyable serial novel appeared than “The Disentanglers,” in 
“Longman’s Magazine.” It is a delightful satire on modern society, viewed either in the 
harrow, social sense, or generally. ‘There are excellent wit, piquant conversation, and 
wealth of idea in every month’s contribution. —Lirerpool Courier. 
THE MANOR FARM. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 
Author of ‘Yeoman Fleetwood’ &c. With Frontispiece by CLaup C. DU PRE 


COOPER. Crown 8vo. 68. 
‘A love story rippling with merriment occasionally splashed by tears, and all the while 


as fresh as a country breeze.’—Morning Post. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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By the Biographer of 
Sir Edward Hamley and General Jacoh,| | 
Just Published. With Eight Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
i By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
s * Author of ‘ Half-a-Century : or, Changes in Men and Manners,’ ‘ The Lady Grange,’ &c. , 
C 
T 
1 
1 
( 
7 
( 
1 
Portrait of THE MARQUIS OF ANCLESEA, from ‘WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS.’ | f 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


coh.| Books Suitable for Christmas Presents. 


The Works of Rudyard Kipling. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Just-so Stories for Little Children. 
With numerous full-page and other Illustrations by the Author. 4to. 63. 
Uniform Edition. Extra crown 8vo, Gilt tops. 6s. each. 


Plain Tales from the Hills. The Second Jungle Book, with Illustrations. 
Life’: 4 oe being Stories of Mine Own The Day’s Work. 
&e Stalky & Co. 
aa: Man 4 ons. From Sea to Sea. Vol. 4: 
The ent that Failed. From Sea to Sea. Vol. 2. 
Wee Willie Winkie, and other porte. The Naulahka. By Rudyard Kipling and 


Wolcott Balestier. 


Soldiers Three, and other Stor 
Kim, Illustrated ‘J. Lockwood Kipling. 


Captains Courageous, with iilustrations. 
The Jungle Book, with Illustrations. 
In Special Bindings for Presentation. Cloth elegant, gilt edges. 6s. per volume. 


The Jungle Book, llustrated by J. L. Kipiine, W. H. DRAKE, and P. FRENZENY. 
The Second Jungle Book. [!lustrated by J. L. Kipiivc. 
Soldier Tales. Ilustrated by A. S. Harrrick. 

Captains Courageous, !!lustrated by I. W. Taner. 


The Jungle Book, and The Second Jungle Book, in a box, 12s. 


The Jungle Book, The Second Jungle Book, Soldier Tales, and Captains Contemaineas 
in a Bow, 24s. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. | 
s‘oolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. net. Or in leather timp, 3s. net ‘ 
A Series of daintv Gift Books exquisitely [lustrated by HUGH THOMSON and 
CHARLES E. BROCK. 


Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskett. With THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. . 


Preface by ANNE THACKERAY Rivrcnig, and 100 With Introductions by A. DOBSON. 
Illustrations by HuGH THOMSON. Pride and Prejudice. Illustrated 
by C. E. Brock. 
‘ 
The Vicar of Wakefield. With | The following by 


Preface by AustTiN and 182 Illustrations 
io Sense and Sensibility. 
"Emma. 


Our Village. By Mary Russevy Mrr- | 
FORD, With Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY | orthanger i an ‘ersua- 


RircHI£, and 100 Mlustrations by HuGH THOMSON. sion. : 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


Profusely Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. gilt tops, flat backs, in uniform binding, 
6s. per vol. 

Hertfordshire. By HERBERT bo London. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. With - 
TOMPKINS, F.R.Hist.S. With Illustrations Illustrations by HuGu Tuomson and FREDERICK 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. | L. GRIGGs, [Just published. , 

| 


The Lake District. By A.G.BrAv- Yorkshire. By ArrHuR H. Norway. 
LEY. With Iilustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and HuGH 
East Anglia. By A. Durr. Tuomson, 
North Wales. By A. G. BRApLey. 


With Illustrations by JoserH PENNELL. 
Normandy. By PERCY DEARMER, — by JOSEPH PENNELL and HuGH TuHom- 


Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. | De d c i, By A 

| von an ornwal, y ARTHUR 

Donegal and Antrim. By STEPHEN H. Norway. Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL and 
GWYNN. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. HvuGu THOMSON. 


*.* Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation, post-free on Application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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‘There are few more fascinating or more indispensable companions than the great 
‘* Dictionary of National Biography.’’ The man who has on his shelves and within easy reach the 
sixty-six volumes of tnat monumental work need never be at a loss for intellectual nourishment 
and stimulus. Whatever may be his mood, grave or frivolous, strenuous or desultory, whether 
he wishes to graze or only to browse, he can hardly fail as he turns over those infinitely 
varied pages, to find what fits his taste..—The Right Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, K.C., M.P., 
at Edinourgh. 


of National indispensable 
Biography” 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY °°” 


r 
the country AND SUPPLEMENT. in 66 Volumes. 


may be justly 
Volumes 1 to 21 edited by SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Volumes 22 to 26 edited by SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B.. library.’ 
QUARTERLY nq SIDNEY LEE. Volumes 27 to 63, and the 3 Supplementary 
a. Volumes, edited by SIDNEY LEE. TiMEs. 


Price £49. 10s. net in cloth binding; or £66 net in half-morocco. 


*.% The Volumes are also sold ee — a net, in cloth; or, in half-morocco, 
edges, . net. 
‘The best dictionary of home biography possessed by any nation.’ 
‘The magnum opus of our generation.’—TRuTH. PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
‘Without any compeer in English or perhaps any other language.’—LAncet. 


‘The greatest literary undertaking that has ever been carried out in 
England.’—The Rev. Dr. JEssop in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


iP a : It having come to the knowledge of 
the Publishers that some intending 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


fi j have been deterred from obtaining it 


by a consideration of the space the 
complete work would occupy on the 
shelves of their Libraries, attention is 
invited toa 


Revolving 
Book-Stand, 


which is supplied by 


Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 
of Pall Mall East, S.W. 

The Stand will hold a complete set of 

the Dictionary. 


Height 3 ft. 1 in.; Table-ton 
measures 2 ft. 4 in. square, in well- 
seasoned Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany, 
finished in a high-class manner, 


Price £4 15 0. 


MAKER’S STATEMENT. 

The substantial construction and 
firm base of this Bookstand make the 
top an admirable Lamp table, while 
the bearmgs are so nicely adjusted 
| that the perfectly smooth revolving of 
the stand is assured, 


NOTE.—A Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of Nationa! Biography’ and of the Supplement, with specimen 
pages, may be_had upon application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD SONS 


NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUME II. 

A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. 
By ANDREW LANG. Vol. I1.—From 1546-1625. Demy 8vo., with a Frontispiece, 
15s. net. 

ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. By THE INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘Seldom is it our good fortune to find such a combination of brilliant story-telling. 
convincing realism, and ruthless exposure of incompetence.’—/Spectator. 


YOUTH: A NARRATIVE; and Two other Stories. By JosepH Conrap, 
Author of * Lord Jim,’ ‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus,’ &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 68. 


VOLUME II. 
A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE, 
from the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Oxon., 
Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh, In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol. Il.—FRoM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE DECLINE OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ORTHODOXY. Pp. 612. 20s. net. 
A NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. Edited by Tl’. F. HENDERSON. 
Author of ‘A History of Scottish Vernacular Literature’ &c. With a new Portrait 
of StrR WALTER Scortr. In 4 vols. demy 8vo., bound in art canvas cloth, gilt back 
and top, £2 2s. net. 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER AN EASTERN SKY. By THE Ear or 
RONALDSHAY, F.R.G.S.. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Royal S8vo. 
21s. net. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: a Record of 1900 and 1901. By 


ANNALIST. Reprinted from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By Epwarp Hvrroy, Author of ‘Frederic 


Uvedale.’ With Illustrations. Square 6s. 

THE FIRST BIBLE. By Lirvt.-Con. C. R. Conner, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S., 
Author of ‘The Bible and the East, ‘The Hittites and their Language,’ ‘The 
Hebrew ‘Tragedy, &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE ADVENTURES OF M. DHARICOT. By J. Storer Ciovston, Author 


of *‘the Lunatic at Large’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EPISODES OF RURAL LIFE. by W. E. W. Con.ins, Author of ‘A Scholar of 


his College,’ ‘The Don and the Undergraduate,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE COLONEL SAHIB: an Anglo-Indian Romance. By GARrert MILL. 


Second Impression. Crown &vo. 6s. 


THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE: a Romance. By Davip 8. MELDRUM, 
Author of ‘Holland and the Hollanders, ‘'The Story of Margrédel, *Grey Mantle 
and Gold Fringe.’ Third Impression. Crown &vo. 6s. : 

ELEVENTH EDITION. WITH THREE ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 

WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS: the Struggle in Natal. By ‘ LINESMAN,” 


Author of ‘The Mechanism of War.’ Crown &vo. 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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{[RE-ISSUE OF THE 17-VOLUME EDITION OF 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES, 
Printed jupon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. 
= abt 8vo. 2s. 6d, each net, in Limp Oloth; or Ss, net, im Leather. 
Volumes I. to IV. are ready, and Volumes V. to VIII. will be published early in December. 


Portrait of Mr. BROWNING AT THE AGE OF 57 from the New Pocket 
Edition of his Works. 


CONTENTS OF we VOLUMES. 


Vol. 
1—PAULINE; SORDELLO; PARACELSUS; and COTTON NIGHTOAP COUNTRY ; THE 


STRAFFORD. INN ALBUM; ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY, 
2,—PIPPA PASSES; KING VICTOR AND KING including a TRANSORIPT FROM EUR 
OHARLES ; THE RETURN OF THE DRUSES; being the LAST ADVENTURE OF BALAUS 
A Soul's TRAGEDY; A BLOT IN THE THE AGAMEMNON OF 
*SOU N; and’, 
BIRTHDAY; and* 7 _PACOHIAROTTO, AND HOW HE WORKED 
3.—DRAMATIO ROMANCES; CHRISTMAS EVE IN DISTEMEDR, with other Poems: 
DRA SAISIAZ; THE TWO POETS OF OROISIO; 
DRAMATIO IDYLS, First AND SECOND SERIES; 
and LURIA. and JOOOSERIA. ‘ 
4.—_IN A BALOCONY;' DRAMATIS PERSONZ;- - F PARLEYINGS 
BALAUSTION'S ADVENTURE; PRINOK OF IMPORTANOE 
HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUR OF) DAY; ASOLANDO; FANOIES 
SOOIETY ; and FIFINE AT THE FAIR. ND FAOTS; and BIOGRAPHIOAL AND 
5.—THE_RING AND THE BOOK. HISTORIOAL ‘NOTES TO THE POEMS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA.—Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE NEW AMERICA: a Study of the Imperial Republic. By BECKLES WILLSON. 
All eyes are now turned on America, the country of change and possibility. What will be her immediate 
influence on international politics? Whither are her commerce, her life, and her literature tending ?q@ These 
are the questions which this remarkable book sets itself to answer. 


A BOOK ON MODERN FAITH. 


READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS.—Demy 8vo. 12. = 
RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. By W. H. Mattock, Author,-of 
*Is Life Worth. Living?’ ‘social Equality,’ &c. 
‘Like everything that comes from its author’s pen, this book is cleverly written, and abounds in passages 
that are plausibly argued. ... Not a few of our religious and philosophical writers have been hovering on the: 
prink of such conclusions of late, but it has been left to Mr. Mallock to take the plunge.’—Scotsman. 


THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES CASANOVA DE SEINGALT. A New 
Translation, Abridged, with Introductions, Notes, and Portraits. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 32s. net. 

*A thousand pages of rich entertainment.’—Acad-my. 

‘The attempt now made at abridgment and expurgation is the first that has been seriously attempted. Thus 
re-arranged the book is readable and interesting. It will probably be perused by thousands.’—Atheneum. 

LIFE OF CANON SHUTTLEWORTH. 

A MEMOIR OF HENRY CARY SHUTTLEWORTH, Canon of St. Paul's, 
Rector of st. Nicholas Cole Abbey. Edited by G. W. E. RusseLi. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 

Canon Shuttleworth’s memory is honoured among every class of Churchman ; his praise is in all Churches. 
This volume tells the story of his eager life of energy and self-sacrifice—a life that was ended prematurely by the 
vigour of his devotion to his church and his congregation—an attempt, gathered from the hands of many fellow- 
workers, to pay a fitting memorial tribute to one of the most stimulating and whole-hearted Churchmen of his 
generation. [£arly in November. 
7 CHARLES DICKENS: HIS LIFE AND WORK. ° 
FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. Abridged and Revised by GEORGE GISSING. 

With numerous Portraits, Illustrations, and Facsimiles of Handwriting, &c. Demy 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. . 

‘The abridgment is a good idea well carried out... . We are greatly obliged for the book. It is as readable a 
volume of its kind as we have seen for a long time.’—Speeiator. 

A COLLECTION OF ANECDOTES. 

A BUDGET OF ANECDOTES, CHIEFLY RELATING TO THE NINE- 
TEENTH OENTURY. Ooliected and Arranged by GEORGE SETON, Advocate, M.A. Oxon. Third Edition. 
greatly ultered and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

This collection comprises nearly 800 anecdotes, 90 per cent. of which have never previously appeared in type. 


| UNIFORM WITH THE ‘CHRISTMAS STORIES 
CHRISTMAS STORIES 


FROM ‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS’ AND ‘ALL THE u 
YEAR ROUND,’ Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. A POCKET EDITION OF THE 


ilt top, at 1s, net per volume ; limp leather, gilt 
per volume, With Colaurel Fronts: CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
piece and Title-page. 
THE SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. By Cuarres By CHARLES DICKENS. 
DICKENS and others. 
oF THE GOLDEN MARY. By contain a Coloured Frontispiece and 
ARLES ‘KENS ecorative Title-pag aw i 
SOMEBODY'S LUGGAGE. By Cuartes Dickexs  Bepronp, Pott Bro issued in two attics of pining, 


and others. Cloth, gilt top, Ls. : 

MUGBY JUNCTION. By Cxartes Dickens, oth, gilt top, 1s. net; limp leather, gilt top, 2s. net 
ANDREW HALLIDAY, CHARLES COLLINS, HespA A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE: being a 
STRETTON, and AMELIA B, EDWARDs. Ghost Story for Christmas. 


NO THOROUGHFARE. By Cuarves DickeNs and | THE CHIMES: a Goblin Story of some Bells that 
WILKIE COLLINS. Rang an Old Year out and a New Year in. 


THE HOLLY TREE INN. By Cuarves Dickens THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH: a Fairy Tale 


and others. 


DICKENS and of Home. 
A HOUSE TO LET. By CuAnis® DICKENS ap! THE BATTLE OF LIFE: a Love Story. 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE. By Dicxexs THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE’ ‘GHOSTS 


and others. BARGAIN : a Fancy for Christmas Time. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION, 
ON INDIA PAPER, OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 
cloth, 2s. net st ; in leather, 2s. 6d. net. | 
In cloth, 2s. net per proven td eather, 2s ne THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The following Volumes ar’ now ready, each containing 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


a Frontispiece Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a 
History. In 1 vol. Vol. V. THE OLD CURIOSITY 


SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by GEORGE 
SARTOR RESARTUS. ON HEROES, 
HERO-WORSHIP, and the HEROICIN HISTORY, 


PAST AND PRESENT. In ! vol. Vol. VI. BARNABY RUDGE. With 
THE LIFE OF SCHILLER AND 78 Illustrations by GEORGE CATTERMOLE and 
THE LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. In 1 vol. \ * Paz.’ 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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WORKS BY FRANK BULLEN, F.R.G.S, 


Deep Sea Plunderings. THIRD IMPRESSION. With s Full. 


page Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


SPECTATOR.— A new book of sea-stories from Mr, Bullen is an event which all who enjoy an exciting 
narrative set forth in a picturesque and animated manner have good reason to be thankful for... . There is 
something in the book to please almost every taste, and very little to call tor serious criticism. . . . The book 
deserves to be, and will be, read by all who look to literature to provide them with refreshment and recreation,’ 

TIMES. — Mr. Bullen’s name is sufficient recommendation for a collection of most miscellaneous stories, all 
smacking strongly of the brine. In “‘ Deep Sea Plunderings” he does exciting and informing work, and in the 
depths of the ocear: finds inexhaustible treasure.’ 


The Men of the Merchant Service: being 
the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for ‘Longshore 
Readers. SECOND IMPRESSION. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ The book is of great value, and of great interest to all the innumerable people who are 
curious about the most romantic and separate of lives. But itis of importance secondly and chiefly, as Mr, 
Bullen’s appeal to the political sense of his country. Putas briefly as possible, it comes to this. The control of 
the sea is vital to England; and the English, though they continue to be a great ship-owning people, are less 
and less a seafaring people. English ships are increasingly manned by foreigners and officered by foreigners, 
We cannot commend his volume too earnestly to public consideration.’ 

ACADEMY .— We could not in a short space convey any idea of the variety of special information—all so 
human and related—that Mr. Bullen gives. . . . We only prick a book that is bulged with seacraft,and resembles 
the perfect sailor whose every hair is a ropeyarn and every drop of blood Stockholm tar.’ . 


The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot’ Round the 


World after Sperm Whales. ty FRANK T. BULLEN, 
First Mate. The velume includes a Letter to the Author from RUDYARD 
KIPLING. ELEVENTH IMPRESSION. With 8 Illustrations and a Chart. Large 
post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


TIMES.— Mr. Bullen has a splendid subject, and he handles it with the pen of a master... . ‘“‘ The Cruise 
of the ‘Oachalot’” is a book which cannot but fascinate all lovers of the sea, and all who can appreciate a masterly 
presentation of its wonder and its mystery, its terrors and its trials, its humours and its tragedies.’ 


The Rev. Dr. HORTON, in his Sermon on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, referred to Mr. Bullen’s ‘Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot’’’ in the following terms :— 

‘It is a very remarkable book in every way: it seems to me worthy to rank with 
some of the writings of Defve. It has absolutely taken the shine out of some of the 
romantic literature of such writers as even Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling. By the 
strange law that truth is more wonderful than fiction, this book is more wonderful 
than the wildest dreams of the creator of imagination.’ 


The Log of a Sea-Waif: being Recollections 


of the First Four Years of my Sea Life. FrourtH im- 
PRESSION. With 8 Full-page Illustrations specially drawn by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 
Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


WORLD,.—‘ We have read many stories of sea life, but do not remember to have been so fascinated and 
enthralled by any of them as by this masterly presentation of the humours, hardships, and minor tragedies of life 
in the forecastle.’ 

TIMES, —‘ Full of thrilling adventure, admirably told. . . . We must leave Mr. Bullen’s touching story of his 
early struggles and adventures to speak for itse'f. His descriptive powers are great, his literary imagination is 
vivid, and he finds abundant opportunities for the display of both.’ 


The Way they have in the Navy: being a Day-to-Day Record 
’ of a Cruise in H.M. Battleship ‘Mars’ during the Manceuvres 
of 1899. THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 1s, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.— We recommend it most heartily and without any misgiving.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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} *Mr. Crockett has never introduced his 


5 readers to anything so impressive and 
effective. As striking portraits of woman- 


hood as may be found in fiction.’— Glasgow 


By &. CROCKETT. Herald. 


* The reader is fascinated by a succession 
of startling surprises.—Brist- 1 Mercury. 

Large crown 8vo, 464 pages. gilt top, 6s. * A book which the reader will thank Mr. 
Crockett for.—Sunday School Chronicle. 


A Very Cheap Menagerie. 
THE L Ul WAIN *One of the best. You never get tired of 
looking at it.’— Westminster Budget. 


NURS ERY BOOK * Happy hours for the dark evenings.’ 
Morning Leader. 


A Splendid Book for the Bairns. * There are hours of fun in it.’ | 


Methodist Times. 
Price One Shilling. * Deliciously funny.’ —Dundee Advertiser. 


* An old favourite of children.’ Specrator. 
THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL ‘A rich fund of enjoyment for the 
nursery.’ — Aberdeen Free Press. 
*A veritable treasury of the best of good 
OR 1903. things.—Livermol Mercury. 
‘A bright annual for younger children. 
The Ideal Book for the Nursery. There are tales and rhymes, some of the 
latter worthy of place in a choice selection. 
FILLED WITH FUNNY PICTURES. The illustrations are not only amusing but 


Handsome Cloth Binding. Price Four Shillings. 


OU RSELVES AND THE * And how b eezy and refreshing are these | 
little articles !’—Dailu Mail. | 


wi . * This is a kind of book we should grate- 
U fully see more of ’—Jnquirer. 


' 
*The writer has a firm faith in the under- 
Studies in Life and Religion. lying harmony of the universe.’ | 
By J. BRIERLEY, B.A. (‘J B ) British Friend. |! 
‘The book is as rich as a gold mine, and 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 68. as reviving as moorland air’,—Lzaminer. |! 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


DEAN’S SELECTED LIST. 


The BEST of everything is good enough for most Englishmen. The same remark applies to English 
children, and the following are the 3 BEST and newest Books for them. 
ALL 3 ARE NOVEL. ALL 3 ARE OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 
ALL 3 ARE CLEVER. ALL 3 ARE BIC VALUE. 


ALL 3 ARE ORICINAL. 
The Greatest Novelty to be found this Season. Absolutely indestructible! 
THE... Price 3s. 6d. 


LIFE OF A BOLD A.B. ON HIS SHIP IN THE ROLLING C. 


Verses by T. A. POLSON. Pictures by WILL K 


Bound stiff picture boards, cloth back ; size. small royal 4to. ; and contains 53 coloured pages. Price 3s. 6d. 
Hassall’s Christmas Book. 


AN ‘ABC’ OF EVERYDAY PEOPLE. 


By JOHN HASSALL. Verses by G. E. FARROW. 
Hassall’s designs in this book surpass anything that this clever and popular artist has before accomplished. 


OLD NURSERY RHYMES DUG UP AT THE PYRAMIDS. 


Verses by OLIVER BOOTH. Pictures by STANLEY J. ADAMSON. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
An exceedingly quaint Book. The binding is most original, and the 64 pages of designs are exceptionally funny. 


Just Published. 


DEAN'S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE ANIMAL, MINERAL, AND VEGETABLE KINGDOMS. 
Edited by R. F. CRAWFO<-D, F.S.S. 
Size post 4to. (or 8} by 64 inches). Handsomely bound in cloth boards. Illustrated. Price 5g, net. 


This work contains over 250 coloured Illustrations of Animals, Plants, &e¢., in addition to numerous other 
Illustrations beautifully reproduced, 


London: DEAN & SON, Limited, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
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New Volume by Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Birrell. 


WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS by H. R. MILLAR, Fcap. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


The Story the Bold 


A Legend of the Rhine. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 


Done into English by ELEANOR and AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


a 
As he pronounced the last word the Caliph gave Pécopin a violent push. 


(Reduced Specimen Mlustration to ‘ The Story of the Bold Pécopin.’) 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W- 
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SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE ‘PORTFOLIO’ MONOGRAPHS—No. 43. 
OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. Canon Bennam, D.D., F.S.A. With a 


Frontispiece in Photogravure, 4 Plates printed in Colour, and many other Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. 
sewed, 5s. net; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
‘No matter of genuine and authentic interest has escaped the notice of the learned author. The illustrations 
. are particularly worthy of attention. ... There are a number of beautiful reproductions in colour of scenes of 
cathedral life and service, taken from missals and other MSS. in the British Museum.’—Scolsman. 


STORIES OF CHARLEWAGNE AND THE TWELVE PEERS OF FRANCE. From 
the Old Romances. By A. J. OnurcuH, Author of ‘Stories from Homer’ &c. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
from Drawings by G. Morrow. 5s, 

‘A charming volume. ... Prof. Church has found the right language for these tales—simple yet elevated prose, 
eloquent of feeling and ringing with echoes of the words and thoughts of the poets and romance writers who have 
handled the themes before.’ —Spectator. 


THE SIEGE OF YORK: a Story of the Days of Thomas Lord Fairfax. By BEATRICE 
MARSHALL, Author of ‘ Old Blackfriars.’ With 8 Illustrations, 5s. 


THE KIDNAPPING OF ETTIE, AND OTHER Tales. By Brown Liver, Author 
of ‘ Widow Wiley.’ With 16 Illustrations. 5s. 

*At once sober and sweet in their delineations of the children and the old folk of the country, they have 

humour and observation of original keenness. . . . They are happily illustrated by photographs from life.’—Scotsman. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. Cornisu, Author of ‘Life at the 
Zoo,’ ‘ Wild England of To-day,’ &c. With 38 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘From the first page to the last there is not a single sentence which the reader would not wrong himself by 
skipping.’ —Standard, 
CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR GARDENER. By A. M. Dew SmitH. With 
many Illustrations. Cheaper edition, 3s. 6d. 
‘To read those sparkling, sunny, racy pages is like walking in some flowery pleasance of Arcadia.’—Daily News. 
TOM TUG AND OTHERS: Sketches in a Domestic Menagerie. By A. M. DEW SMITH. 
With Illustrations by E. M. Monsell. Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


‘Even more delightful than the “ Confidences of an Amateur Gardener.” The style is very graceful, and a 
dainty humour prevades the whole.’—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED AND 


Completed Edition 


Of A. CONAN DOYLE’S ‘THE GREAT BOER WAR,’ 


EIGHTEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 65,000 
copies printed. With Maps, large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. Conan Doyle. 


*.* This is the first cortiplete and connected account of the whole 
course of the War. It is the only history in one volume, and is indispen- 
sable to all who wish to acquire an accurate knowledge of the subject. 


Daily Telegraph.— ¥or a spirited, manly, and impartial record of the war, treated on 
broad lines, and with due emphasis given to the more dramatic scenes, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s history holds the field, and, we believe, will continue to hold it against all comers.’ 

Army and Navy Gazette.—‘The work is worthy of the subject; it is a clear, com- 
prehensive narrative of events, fairly and exactly set forth. It is the first full history, the 
most ambitious attempt to give an exhaustive account of the whole war; and, as such, and 
from its own intrinsic merit, it must hold the ground for some time to come.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THREE NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


Author of ‘MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,’ ‘ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,’ ‘THE COURTSHIP 
OF MORRICE BUCKLER,’ &c. 


TIMES.—‘ A tale which may be called a “ pr oblem novel aw ‘ithout a glance at the Seventh Commandment ; 
an “adventure novel "—with the irreducible mi of bloodshed ; and a love story—without a single kiss... . 
The plot is worked out with remarkable ingenuity. ... The w hole book has an elevated and restrained poetic 
quality, and is inspired at once by keen sympathy and by a manly stoicism.’ 

SPECTATOR.— Interesting and exciting. ... Mr. Mason is an admirable narrator, with a gift for framing 
strong situations, and the interest of the reader is “enlisted at the outset.’ 

COUNTRY LIFE.—‘ Mr. A. E. W. Mason takes a firmer grip than ever upon the affections of the world that 
reads, It is indeed a grand story, told with such sympathy and spirit combined as are rarely to be found in books.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘In every sense a readable and absorbing book. . It is not the least of the merits 
of “ The Four Feathers” that it is a book of adventure, for the scenes in the Soudan, the tragedy of the “ House of 
Stone,” which is the prison wherein Feversham and French suffer nameless torture, are vivid and graphic pictures, 
drawn with remarkable knowledge and skill.’ 

SKETCH.— This is a fine story, finely told—a happy combination of the novel of character and the novel of 
incident. Mr. Mason is a genuine literary artist. . . . The drawing of the three principal actors in it is masterly, 
while the motif which underlies it all is developed from start to finish with real ability.’ 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of ‘THE GOD IN THE CAR,’ ‘THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,’ ‘TRISTRAM OF BLENT,’ «ce. 
From PUNCH: 


‘Where other heroines are concerned 
I pay my homage quite discreetly, 
But charming Peggy Ryle has turned 
My head, and captured me completely.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Peggy is an entirely fresh and delightful creation, one of which her author may well 
be proud. . -In his own way, as a bright raconteur of the social life around him and us, Mr. Anthony Hope is 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ Mr. Anthony Hope has given us many types of womanhood, but scarcely any 
of his creations strike us as so freshly studied or so charmingly lifelike. Peggy is altogether one of the most 
delightful characters that have appeared i in recent fiction.’ 

ATHEN £UM.—‘ The women are all “splendid.” . All are more than lifelike, they live.’ 

SPECTATOR. - ‘By the creation of Peggy Ryle. Mr. Anthony Hope takes his place among the tribe of 
benefactors. This is no mean achievement, and we heartily congratulate Mr. Anthony Hope on tlie feat of adding 
to the limited circle of characters in fiction one whom every right-minded reader would be honoured to have as an 
acquaintance and proud to own as a friend.’ 


THE VULTURES. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of ‘THE SOWERS,’ ‘THE ISLE OF UNREST,’ ‘THE VELVET GLOVE,’ &c. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


SPECTATOR.— Like all Mr. Merriman’s novels’ “ The Vultures” is clean, wholeso.ne, and sincere. . . « He 
has a story to tell, and he tells it well.’ 

ATHEN £U W.— If Mr. Merriman has written a better story than “The Vultures” it has escaped our notice.’ 

QUEEN.—‘One of Henry Seton Merriman’s very best, which is saying a great deal... . A powerful and 
thrilling book, full of the author’s wit and shrewd observations upon life.’ 

L NEWS.— ‘It is a notable book, stirring, romantic, fresh, and of a high interest. . . . Full of the whirl 
and the rush of events, full of wild actions and wilder hopes, full also of the silent watchfulness of the wise. It 
fascinates and holds us to the end.’ 

TRUTH.— 1 think you will like Mr. Merriman’s “The Vultures” better than his “Roden’s Corner,” and 
quite as well even as that very fine novel “The Sowers.” Nothing could be more skilful than the interweaving 
of history and fiction in the novel.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
NOTICE. 

DE WET’S BOOK 

DE WET’S BOOK 

DE WET’S BOOK 

THREE YEARS WAR 


THREE YEARS WAR 
THREE YEARS WAR 


Will be published on 
DECEMBER ist. 
Demy Svo. over 500 pp., with Portrait, Map, and Plans. Price 10s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. 


By the Author of ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ With numerous Illustrations and 8 Full-page Colour 
Plates. Super-royal, cloth picture boards, price 6s. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER’S TIME. The Journal of a 


German Burgomaster of the Sixteenth Century. Introduction by HERBERT FISHER, M.A., New Coll., Oxon. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


TOLSTO!I AS MAN AND ARTIST. By Meresxowsk1, Author 


of ‘The Forerunner’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA, AND THE RISE OF 


MENELIK. By G. F.H. BERKELEY. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


THE ST. GEORCGE’S KALENDAR FOR 1903. 
net, Illustrated. 
THE BEST PRESENTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The QGueen’s Story Book. The Prince’s Story Book. 
The King’s Story Book. The Princess’s Story Book. 


Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON, HARRISON MILLER, W. H. Roprnsoy, and H. S. BANKS. Edited by 
G, LAURENCE GomME, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, burnished edges, 3s. 6d. each. 

Historical stories collected out of English Romantic Literature in illustration of the Reigns of English Monarchs 
from the Conquest to Queen Victoria. 


SPORT IN THE NAVY AND NAVAL YARNS. By Admiral 


Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 
* A book to be read for its sterling merits and for its fun."—Atheneum. 


BORROWED PLUMES. By Owen Sramay, Author of ‘The Battle 
of the Bays.’ 3s. 6d. net. 
‘Superbly witty.’—pecta or. 


‘NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE MAIDS-AT-ARMS. R. W. CHAMBERS. 
THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. HENRY JAMES. 
THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNGATE. UNA L. SILBERRADs 
FROM A THATCHED COTTAGE. ELEANOR HAYDEN. 
TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. J. P. MOWBRAY. 
‘UNOFFICIAL.’ Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES 
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The Tale of the Great Mutiny. 


Second Impression. With 8 Portraits and 4 Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GUARDIAN.—‘It is almost impossible to:-lay the book down. The story of those summer 
months of 1857 must ever appeal to English readers.’ 
~ BOOKMAN.—‘ Written with all the swing and dash, with all the careful accuracy and brilliant 
descriptive power which have made Dr. Fitchett’s books so deservedly popular.’ 
DAILY NEWS.—‘A stirring tale.... Dr. Fitchett’s book, carefully written from documents 
most admirably collated, will certainly hold the field until another Kinglake or Napier arises.’ 


How England Saved Europe: the story of the 
Great War (1793-1815). 


Second Impression. In 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 6s. each. 
TIMES.—‘ The story is broadly told, but very vigorously, and it is wonderful the amount of 


interesting detail and well-inspired comment that Mr. Fitchett manages to weave into his narrative. 
It is not without significance that this excellent “ Story of the Great War,” at once popular in the 


best sense, well-informed, full of instruction, and very attractively written, should be the work of 


a Colonial writer.’ 

PUNCH.—' Mr. Fitchett handles a glowing pen, and illumines as with torchlight the field on 
which opened Pitt’s long struggle with Napoleon.’ 

GUARDIAN.—‘ Mr. Fitchett has achieved a real success, and the boy who cannot read these 
volumes with pleasure (and profit) is hopeless. They are, if boys would but see it, more enthralling 
than half the novels published.’ 


Fights for the Flag. 


Second Edition. With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke of 
Marlborough. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SPECTATOR.—‘“ Fights for the Flag” is as good as “ Deeds that Won the Empire.” To 
say more than this in praise of the book before us is unnecessary, for “‘ Deeds that Won the Empire” 
was one of the best collections of popular battle studies ever given to the public. . . . No writer ever 
had more completely the art of making one realise how opposing forces move both by land and sea.’ 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—‘ This is the second volume of the series which has achieved 
one of the greatest literary successes of our time. . . . As a gift-book, or as a book to take up and 
read at odd moments, or to devour at a prolcnged sitting, this book has few equals, and will probably 
equal or eclipse the popularity of its prececessors.’ 


Deeds that Won the Empire. 


Thirteenth Edition. With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature produced a writer 
capable of infusing such life and vigour into historical scenes. The wholesome and manly tone of 
Mr. Fitchett’s book is specially satisfactory. . . . The book cannot but take the reader by storm 
wherever it finds him.’ 

TIMES.—‘“ Deeds that Won the Empire” is admirably conceived and written. Wolfe’s 
striking feat of arms at Quebec, Hawke’s splendid victory in Quiberon Bay, Busaco, Albuera, the 
Nile, the action of the Shannon and Chesapeake, with other memorable fights by sea and land, are 
vividly described. Mr. Fitchett has not sacrificed historical accuracy to dramatic effect, and his 
words ring true.’ : 


Wellington’s Men: Soldier-Autobiographies. 


{‘ Kincaid’s Adventures in the Rifle Brigade’; ‘ Rifleman Harris’; Anton’s ‘ Military Life’ ; 
Mercer’s ‘ Waterloo.’] Edited by W. H. Fircuett, B.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—‘ Mr. Fitchett has ere this sounded the clarion and filled the fife to good 
purpose, but he has never done better work than in rescuing from oblivion the narratives which 
appear in this volume. Here we have the incidents of war told by the actors themselves, and each 
actor saw a different side of the thing, and had his own way of telling about it. We feel very 
grateful to Mr Fitchett for his skilful edii‘n of four stories which ought not to be allowed to die.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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rev by W. A. Fitchett, 3.A., LL.D. 


IMMEDIATELY. WIT I PORTRAITS. CROWN 6s. 
NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS; 
Sketches of Famous Seamen. 
By H. FITCHETT, B.A., 
AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE’; ‘FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG"; {THE TALE 
OF THE GREAT MUTINY’: ‘HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE? 
r 
it 
8 
in 
of 
e. 
ie 
of 
n 
g 
of 
id 
ly 
er 
of Portrait of NELSON, after a painting by L. F. Abbctt in the National Portrait, 
wk Gallery, frcm ‘NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS.’ 
he CONITENTS. 
re CHar. CuapP. 
Lis I. Nelson, a Character Study. VIII. Sir Alexander Ball. 
II. The Men of Nelson’s School. IX. Sir James Saumarez. 
III. Sir Edward Berry. X. Sir William Parker. 
3. IV. Captain Edward Riou. XI. Sir Edward Pellew 
V. Henry Blackwood. (Lord Exmouth). 
; VI. Sir Fines Troubridge. XII. Sir Thomas Foley. 
VII. Sir Benjamin Hallowell (Carew’. XIII. Sir Thomas!Hardy. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


* Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and skadow, and soft, harmontous colouring. .. 
This sort of writing ts nearly as good as a change of air.’—ACADEMY. 
*ENGLIsH LITERATURE IN THE REIGN OF VICTORIA,.’—‘ Une of the most delightful of our novelists, gifted with 
delicate invention, charm of thought, and grace of syle. —Pror, Mortry. 
Uniform Edition, each Volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


— | BLUEBEARD'S KEYS, and other Stories. 
es FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG | TOILERS AND SPINSTERS. 
4 ona ther Sketch MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 
j and 0 EL. etches. 
THE OF ETH; Two MISS WILLIAMSON'S DIVAGATIONS. 
wi HOURS; FROM AN ISLAND. | MRS. DYMOND. 
a LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY & ANNE BRONTE 
The ‘Haworth’ Edition. 
‘ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literuture than those we owe to the pen of 


the Bronté Sisters.’ —SPEAKER. 
In 7 Vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, “ gh | ; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 
. 2s, the Set. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works reproduced from Photc- 
graphs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. BLanp, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. O. 
Barrow KEENE, of Derby, Medallists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are 
supplied by Mrs. Humpury Warp, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. GasKELL’s ‘ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté,’ by Mr. CLement K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 


JANE EYRE. H THE PROFESSOR ; AND POEMS. 
SHIRLEY. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
VILLETTE. THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
*,* Also the pore EDITION, 7 vols. small post &vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
And A ages POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small fep. 8vc. each with Frontispiece, bound in "cloth, with gilt top. 
6d. per Volume; or the set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s, 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


* Mrs, Gaskell hus done what neither I nor other emale writers in France can accomplish—she has written novels 
which excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and which every girl wiil be the better for reading, 
GEORGE SAND. 


Uniform Edition, 7 Vols. each containing 4 Hlustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. RUTH, and other Tales. 


LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vo's. small post 8vo. limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
And Rhe POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fep. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume ; or the 
Set, in gold-iettered ete case, 14s, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The Biographical Edition. 

‘I do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his characters 
stand out as human beings with a force and a truth which has not, I think, been within the reach of any other 
English novelist in any period,’ —ANTHONY TKOLLOPE, on English Novelists i in his Autobiography. 

13 Vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 Volumes are also supplied 

in Set cloth binding, gilt top, £3. 18s. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each volume includes a Memoir in 
the form of an Introduction by Mrs, RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


VANITY FAIR. THE NEWCOMES. 
PENDENNIS, CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 
THE VIRGINIANS. 

a {TZBOODLE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP; AND A SHABBY 
SKETCH BOOKS: Notes of a Journey > ENTEEL STORY 

from Cornhill to Cairo, &c. LOVEL THE WIDOWER; ROUNDABOUT 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘ PUNCH.’ PAPERS; DENIS DUVAL. &c. 
HENRY ESMOND; AND THE LECTURES. BALLADS AND MISCELLANIES. _ 


*,* Also the ‘STANDARD,’ ‘LIBRARY,’ ‘ POPULAR,’ ‘CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED’ and 
‘POCKET’ Editions of Thackeray’s Works. 
*,% Messrs, Smith, Elder, & Co. will be happy to forward a Copy of their Catalogue post free on application, 


a: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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EXCEPTIONALLY SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
With Illustrations by EVA ROOS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NOISY YEARS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 


Author of ‘ Roundabout Rhymes,’ &c. 


Soon two small boys were perched . . . with lines dangling out of the 
drawing-room window. 


(Specimen Illustration to * The Noisu Years.) 


%—F ‘The Noisy Years’ is a sympathetic study of two children and their ways, told 
by their mother with a humorous appreciation both of the children’s exuber- 
ance and the parents’ difficulties. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Elizabeth Barrel Browning & of Rater Browning. 


THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Complete in 1 volume, with Portrait and Facsimile of 
the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8yvo, bound in cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

*.* This Edition is uniform with the a Edition of Robert Browning’s Complete 

orks. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. Uniform Edition. Six Volumes in set Binding, small crown 8vo. 
5s. each. : 

This Edition is uniform with the 17-Volume Edition of Mr. Robert Browning’s Works. 


AURORA LEIGH. With an Introduction by ALGERNon CHARLES 


SWINBURNE, and a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT ee First SERIES, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. SECOND SERIES, 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. Small fep. 8vo. bound in art-linen, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 
(Also supplied in leather binding.) 


THE LETTERS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING. Edited, with Biographical Additions, by FREDERIC G. Kenyon. In 2 vols. 
With Portraits. FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING AND ELIZA- 
BETH BARRETT BARRETI. FOURTH IMPRESSION. With 2 Portraits 
and 2 Facsimile Letters. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

*,* These Volumes are uniform with ‘THE LETTERS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING.’ 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Edited and annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., M.P.,and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to 
each volume, 7s. 6d. per volume. 
*,* An Edition bas also been printed on Oxford India Paper. This can be obtained only 
through booksellers, who will furnish particulars as to price, &e. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 17 vols. Small crown 8vo. lettered separately, or in set binding, 
5s.each. 

This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods of life, and 
a few Illustrations. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. BRe-issue of the 17-volume 
Edition. In Eight Pocket Volumes. Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait 
Frontispiece to each Volume. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth; or 3s. net 
in leather. 

A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. First SERIES, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. SECOND SERIES, 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

POCKET YOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Small fep. 8vo. bound in art- 
linen, with cut or uncut edges, price ONE SHILLING. (Also supplied in leather 
binding.) 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. With Portrait, and Steel Engravings of Mr. 
Browning’s Study in De Vere Gardens. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of ‘ The Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘ A Daughter of the Fields,’ ‘She Walks in Beauty,’ &c. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— Decidedly a more charming Irish story there could not be than 
“ Love of Sisters” ; and we say this with full knowledge of all the sweet and gracious Tynanian sisterhood that 
have thus far visited our undeserving world.’ 

MORNING POST.— Mrs. Hinkson bas the unfailing charm in her fiction of sweetness and tenderness. 
Her latest story, “ Love of Sisters,” maintains the level of her previous works, and, we think, is above the average. 
. . » It shows this most gracious of Irish novelists and poets at her best.” 

YORKSHIRE POST.—‘The story is told with distinction, and holds the attention of the reader from 
the first page to the last.’ 

SK ETCH.—‘Ina story there may be the simplicity which is frankly boring, or the simplicity which strikes 


> 


a genuine note and instantly appeals to the reader. Of this latter kind Miss Tynan’s book is an admirable example. 


TIM ES.— ‘The Irish scenes are excellent. Miss Tynan gives us the out-at-elbows Ireland of the day... - 
It is a touching and truthful picture.’ 

ATHEN £UM.—‘The whole book breathes a sweet, quaint atmosphere, where humour and pathos are 
closely mingled.’ 

SCOTSMAN.—‘A very pleasant and sprightly tale, full of lovable people, with the most attractive of Irish 
ways, and fascinating pictures of genteel Irish life, and tender and touching incidents.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW VOLUME. 


IN PRESS OPINIONS :— 

TIM ES.—‘“ In Kings’ Byways” will be enjoyed by every one 


to whom the “ Gentleman of France” appealed ; and in point of art 
the anecdotes greatly excel the novel.’ 


BRITISH WEEKLY.— The thousands who have learned 


3 to look for his new novel as one of the pleasures of the autumn season 

will not be disappointed with these short stories. For eager, pas- 

GS sionate, all-absorbing interest they stand alone among the publica- 
tions of the year.’ 


SK ETCH.—‘ At this time of day no one needs to be told how 
brisk, exciting, and fascinating nearly all Mr. Weyman’s stories are. 


If he does, all he has to do is to read “In Kings’ Byways.” 
B ¥ WA Y S DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘Mr. Weyman gives us fine, 
o bustling movement, thrilling adventure, the atmosphere of the Court, 
the gaming house, the inn, and chateau, and his resources are as 
limitless as those of the elder Dumas.’ 


RY GUARDIAN.—‘A delightful addition to the romance of 
history. . . . The charm and distinction of the author’s style have 
never been more agreeable.’ 


Stanley Weyman. DAILY NEWS.—All Mr. Weyman’s qualities are to be 


found in this volume of short stories. . . . They are written with all 
the dash and spirit that inform his longer romances.’ 1que 


SPHERE.—‘ Mr. Stanley Weyman is the best of our romance 
story-tellers ; he is the happiest descendant of Scott and Dumas. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. In “In Kings’ Byways” he is altogether excellent.’ 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, &=CO., 15 Waterloo-Place,” 8.W. 
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Times.— A most interesting volume, wide in knowledge, easy in style, and characterised 


or sound taste and temperate judgment... 
e 


The book is so good that the removal of a few 


mishes would give it some title to rank as a classic.’ 


Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. ° 


Music in the History of the 


Western 


Church. 


With an Introduction on Religious Music among Primitive and Ancient Peoples. 


By EDWARD 


DICKINSON, 


Professor of the History of Music, Oberlin College. 
* ¢* This Work shows how, in different nations and times, the Music of the Church has been moulded under 
the influence of varying ideals of devotion, liturgical uses, national temperaments, and type and methods of 


expression current in secular art. 
causes and connections. 


It treats Church Music as an element in Church History, with a view to its 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


‘Probably the best anthology of its kind in 
existence.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY 
IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE and 
T. W. ROLLESTON. 

‘ As a scientific contribution to the literary history 
of Ireland of the century just died, this anthology is 
invaluaole to all serious students of literature. 

Rev. J. O'DONOVAN, ina letter to the ‘ LEADER.’ 

‘A selection that gives us not merely the best of the 
century’s literary produce. but almost everything that 
is good.—NEW IRELAND REVIEW. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO..15 Waterloo Place. 


‘The purpose of the Guide is to be before 
all things practical./—GUARDIAN. 
Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. 64. 
GARDNER’S 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE 
AND SICKROOM GUIDE: 


A Deseription of the Means of Preserving 
Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, 
Injuries, and Emergencies. 

Revised and expressly Adapted for the Use of 
Families, Missionaries, and Colonists. 


By W. H. C. STAVELEY, F.R.C.S. England. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place 


STUDENTS’ EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S 
‘LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE.’ 


With a Photogravure Plate and 4 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
LIFE and WORK: 


Being an Abridgment Chiefly for the Use of Students 
of ‘A Life of William Shakespeare.’ 
By SIDNEY LEE, 

Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography’ ; 
Honorary Doctor of Letters in the Victoria University. 

‘Mr. Lee’s little volume can be most confidently 
recommended not only to students, but to all who wish 
to have at hand a thoroughly trustworthy work of 
reference.’—DAILY NEws, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


charming book.’ Dairy News. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of 
* Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre’ &c., 
and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 


‘An entirely original and new kind of book, It 
might be placed among novels, because it has story and 
a plot and fictitious characters, all very skilfully fitted 
into an epistolary plan and brought to a happy con- 
cl: sion. But itis more than a novel, inasmuch as it 
gives us, by the way, all sorts of charming httle scraps 
of poetry and fancy, subtle criticism of books, and 
fiying commentary upon men and manners.’ 

GUARDIAN, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Books for Christmas and New Year’s Gifts. 


*_* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward their CATALOGUE OF 
PUBLICATIONS, post free on application, containing Lists of Works by— 


W. M. Thackeray. The Rev. Canon Pa 
Robert Browning. Sir A. Helps. 

Mrs. Browning. G. H. Lewes. 

J. A. Symonds. W.E.N 


ge Roberts. 


orris. 
The Author of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ 


Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

George Gissing. 
The Author of ‘John Herring. 
Hamilton Aide. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. Anthony Trollope. 
Mrs. age ames Payn. olme Lee. 

Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I. S. R. Crockett. Mrs. Gaskell. 
Matthew Arnold. H. Rider Haggard. The Sisters Bronte. 


Leslie Stephen. 
Miss Thackeray. 


And other Popular Writers. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


The Author of ‘The Game- 
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TURKISH 


*“Jacomparably the best of its kind that has yet 
appeared. ?—TRUTH. 


SECOND EDITION. 
With 25 Full-page Illustrations, and 5 Plans. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Roll-Call of . 
Westminster Abbey. 


By MRS. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Bradley), 
Author of ‘ Annals of Westminster Abbey’ Sc. 


TIMES.— ‘It is impossible to read even the first chapter of this highly interesting volume without forthwith 
realising that we have here a work oi a totally different order from the cheap book-making which year by year 
selects Westminster Abbey for its subject. Such a book as the “ Roll-Call” could have been penned only by one 
who knows and loves every featnze in that glorious old pile ; who has wandered through its aisles at every hour of 
the day and night ; who has watched the wondrous effects produced by the subtlest changes of light and temperature ; 
one, in short, who for upwards of twenty years has drunk deeply of the spirit which haunts Westminster Abbey 
from end toend. We must, therefore, offer a hearty welcome to this really excellent work, and we are convinced 
that the great mass of historical material which it contains will become more and more valuable as time goes on.’ 

SPECTATOR says :—‘The author has lived within the precincts of the Abbey and made good use of her 
opportunities. Not only things that happened within the Abbey walls are made vivid to us, but many related 
scenes that were acted in other places—even in foreign countries—are called up by association. . . . But quite as 
admirable as the number of persons and incidents introduced are the skill and method with which the matter is 
arranged. . . « The chapters are liberally illustrated, and some excellently clear plans of the Abbey are given at the 
end. Finally there is a good index to complete the usefulness of the volume as a book of reference.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH, ‘This is a volume which every Londone’ who knows and loves Westminster Abbey 
should place upon his shelves... . 2 A truly delightful and fascinating book, full of romance and pathos, and starr’d 
with the memories of noble deeds.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
HIGHEST QUALITY PATENT 


SATIN 
TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


In every variety 


SOFT and ABSORBENT, 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towels. DESIG N, 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 


COLOUR 


and PRICE. 


The goods enumerated here are an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 
luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within reach of everyone. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BARLOW & JONES, Limited, MANCHESTER, 


And sold by all the Principal Drapers and Upholsterers in the World. 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP TO MULTIPLY PLEASURE AND REDUCE 4 SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Reduces the hours of LABOUR USE 

labour. IGH S A 
SUNLIGHT SOAP SUNL T 0 P 

Increases the hours IN THE SUNLIGHT WAY. 

of ease. NO TOILING. NO BOILING. 
SUNLICHT SOAP TO SAVE TIME IS TO LENGTHEN LIFE. 


Highest Standard of Purity and Excellence. 
Removes dirt easily. A 


Lessens the worries 
of life. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 
Adds to the pleasures 
of home. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Preserves the clothes. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, fCHESHIRE. 
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PRICES. : 


$8 = 
«£13 - 13 - Ox 


List No. 78, post-free, tellsall about them. 
The following are some ade 


vantages of the renowned i GHT and, therefore serving as 38, constant companion, 


Light Welght ASTI N G Built to STAND WEAR: 


third. the 

Visible Wri being about one- 

ermanen men 

Interchan cable Type se é in strength, speed, or one. of ‘the work produced. 


THE BLICKENSERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


NEW LONDON DEPOT: 


9 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
(West End Agency: 195 Oxford St.) 


Also at BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, MAN- 
CHESTER, LIVERPOOL, and most 
large towns. 


HOW FURNISH 
WHERE FURNISH. 


NORMAN 4 STACEY,L° 


CALL AND VIEW 


THE NEW ART 
GALLERIES OF 
NORMAN & STACEY, Lrp., 


(UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE), 


252, 258, 254, 255, 256 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


(OXFORD STREET END.) 
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ROWLANDS’ | ROWLAN Ds’ 
MACASSAR ODONTO 


IS THE BEST 
OIL TOOTH 
Preserves the Hair. | POWDER. 
Whitens the 


Beautifies the Hair. 
THE ONLY GENUINE 


Kis 
YN PREVENTIVE OF to the Breath. 
BALDNESS, =p 2s. 9d. 
= 20,HA ‘A 
Of all Chemists. ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO, 


Pottles, 3'6, 7/-, 10/6. 
Latest seni in Corsets. 


THOMSON’S ‘GRACIOSA.’ 
Unbreakable Waist. Natural Hinge. 


Extract from Madame Schild’s Fashion 
Journals for March. 


A NEW CORSET. 


THIS novelty is a very clever arrangement of the 
nature of a hinge at the waist, so that the wearer 
does not break the steels when stooping. This 
alteration in the corset in no way interferes with 
the support which the corset should give to the 
body; on the contrary, if anything, it gives greater 
strength without pressure upon the hip bones, 
and yet makes the body more supple. This new 
corset is called ‘ The Graciosa,’ is extremely com- 
fortable to wear even from the first, it fits the 
body at once, and is as. easy as a glove, and is PaTENTED 
manufactured by Messrs. W. S. Thomson & Co. AND 

Can be had of all ladies’ outfitters. REGISTERED." 


Made in 8 /11 


To be had of all Drapers. If difficulty, send 
postal order direct to manufacturers, mentioning 
this paper, and the Corset will at once be sent. 


W. S. THOMSON & CO, Ltd., HOMERTON, ‘LONDON, N.E. 


‘ Eminently friendly and companionabie.’—Worvv. ‘A book which every reader will enjoy.’—SprcraTor. 
SECOND EDITION Small fcap. 8vo. 5s. Crown 8vo. 63, 


DOMESTICITIES : CONFERENCES ON 
LITTLE BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD IMPRESSIONS. BOOKS AND MEN. 


By E. V. LUOAS., 


‘This little book provides light entertainment for 
idle half hours. The essays it contains are gracefully 
written ... they may well provoke the reader to think, 
They will certainly make him smile.’—SprctTaTor. 

‘Mr. E. V. Lucas has “the seeing eye’ ; where the 
ordinary person observes only the every-day objects 
and events of life, he finds page after witty page of 
fanciful ideas. . . . “ Domesticities” is full of good 
things written in that light and airy vein in which 
Mr. Lucas excels.’— DaiLy TELRGRAPH,. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterlzso Place. 
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Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. 

By the Author of ‘ Pages from a Private Diary.’ 

‘The nam: less author (nameless, if not unknown) 
of this book of literary essays has as pretty a wit, as 
lucid a style, and as sound a judgment as need be 
asked of any contributor to a magazine. He touches 
his suljects with grace and discretion, leaves us pleased 
and smiling, and passes 

‘A most readable and salty causeur.. . . It is truly 
an entertaining volume, which should make many 
friends, —DaILy NEws. 


Lendon: SMITH, EC CDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly, price 1s. Annual Subscription, 14s. postage free. 


DECEMBER 1902. 


CONTENTS. 


Tue Burnpers: A Nocturne In Westminster By 
Mrs. Woops. ‘ ‘ 721 


Tae Intrusions or Peaey. Chapters XXIV.-XXY. (Con- 
clusion.) By AntHony Hope. 729 


SrepHen Sprine Rice. By Lord Wetsy, G.C.B. . 752 
A PLE For THE Care Loyauists. By Miss ANNa Howartu 759 


PAGE 


Prospects IN THE Prorgssions. IV. Tae Army . . 764 
Pixey. By Cartes Frevpinc Marsa. 776 
NINETEENTH Century Stupies: Kossura. By Low 785 
Tue Work oF tHE Navy. By W. J. Fiercuer . 799 
Bishop Stupss anpD THE Series. By the Rey. 

W. H. Herron, B.D. . 813 
ComTessE Ernestine. By Ivor Luoyp . 823 


Toe Focr Feratuers. Chapters XXXII-XXXIV. (Con- 
clusion.) By A. E. W. Mason. 841 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications to the Kditor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 

All Contributions are attentively considered, and unaccepted MSS. are returned 
when accompanied by the necessary stamps for postage; but the Editor cannot 
hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. MSS. cannot be delivered on 
personal application, nor can they be forwarded through the post when only 
initials are given. 

Every Contribution should be type-written on one side of each leaf only, and 
should bear the Name and Address of the Sender. 


LONDON: 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S8.W. 


PARIS: GALIGNANI &€ CO. LEIPZIG: A. TWIETMEYER. 


SYDNEY and BRISBANE: EDWARDS, DUNLOP, & CO., Limited. 
ADELAIDE: W. C. RIGBY. TASMANIA: WALCH & SONS. 
TORONTO: TORONTU NEWS COMPANY. MONTREAL: MONTREAL NEWS COMPANY. 
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MELBUURNE: MELVILLE, MULLEN, & SLADE. 
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NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE!! 
| NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING OF THE PENDULUM OF TIME! 


You can change the course of the trickling stream but not the rolling river. It will 
defy all your tiny efforts. The Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into 
safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. 

The common idea when not feeling well is‘I will wait and see,—perhaps I shall feel 
better to-morrow ; ’ whereas had'a supply of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT” been at hand, and 
use made of it at the onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. 


Every Household and Travelling Trunk ought to contain 
a Bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT. 


It allays Nervous Excitement, Sleeplessness, Depression, 
and restores the Nervous System to its proper condition. 
It is Pleasant, Coo'ing, Health-giving, Refreshing, and 
Invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in 
keeping the Blood Pure and free from Disease. It should 
be in every bedroom and traveller’s bag (for any emer- 
gency). It acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the 
animal. system, as sunshine does on the vegetable world, 
“ SP and removes all fetid or poisonous matter (the ground- 
‘Wa/\MAy)| work of disease) from the Blood by Natural Means. 
Always does good—never any harm. 

_ The effect of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 
It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—E£zamine the Bottle and Capsule and see that they are marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS Imitation. Prepared only by J, U. ENO, Ltd, 
* FRUIT SALT’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


| 


5/6 Kropp Duplex Strop .. 
7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste... _.. 
' EKropp Badger Hair Shaving 


Black Handle as 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia 

eather. ‘ 21/- Brush .. .. 5/6, 7/6 &10/6 


Wholesale : OsBorNE, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 


DELICIOUS 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


COFFEE. 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
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How 


a Good Cigar. 


A few Hints to Cigar Smokers. 


& ast course the best course(when the Cigars are “MARSUME 


HAVANNA, ENGLAND. 


¢ 
* 


Kitchener 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


RD enjoys Marstmas.” "17, Belgrave Square, July 22nd, 1902: Sirs,—Lord WKitchener 
desires me to express to you his thanks for the cigars you kindly sent kim, and which % ! ‘ ny 
—Yours truly, F. A. MAXWELL, Capt." 

\aior-Gen. WALTER KETCHENER writes, August 31st, 1802: ** Please send to above address 2 25-box of 
No. 5° MarstMa, and a 50-box of No. 2." 
oe ORD GEORGE CAMPBELL writes from the Island of Jura, September 3rd, 1902: ** Lord George Campbe!! 
ae encloses P.O. for 7/6, and a cheque for one guinea. Please send him 75 ‘ Surabakarta’ cigars. There ts 
no tobacconist within 100 miles of this island.’ 


ALAN BRODRICK. Broug'iton Gifford, Melksham + ‘ Your Indian cigars are a and 
in tmarvel at 
Cc. H. OWEN, The Rectory, Thorpe, near Tamworth: ‘I enclose P.O. for 10/-, please forward me 
s another 50-box of your East Indian cigars, size No. 4‘ Surabaya.’ You need not fear me deserting you, as I 
consider ‘Marsuma’ excellent cigars and, moreover, they are so beautifully matured and well 
made, drewing easily. I sincerely congratulate you upon giving cigar smokers “on- 
lerful a their money 


E.G. LINCOLN WANSBROUGH, Silverdale Road, Chatham: ‘ Many thanks for your attention to my 
enquiries. The ‘MarstMas ‘are to hand, and I like them. The thing you must do is to keep these goods 
up to sample. The curse of commerce seems to me to be that SES are not kept up tO, sample. I trust 
t tandard will be maintained, | ft thoroughly tested your statements as to this 

ar VMARSL MA 


high 


wers them ul A good cigar is a great boon to smokers.’’ 
Bb. G. LINCOLN WANSBROUGH (second letter): ‘Ihave recommended a friend of mine to try your 
cigars *Marstma. Will you kindly send a box of 50 on approval, as you did in my case, and forward to 
E. G. Reeve, Esq., Eden Hall, Bacton-on-Sea, and oblige.” 
lr, EDWARD REED, The Rockery, Painswick, near Stroud, Glos. : 
‘ better than Havana cigars | have smoked which have cost doubli te ' 
Please send me 200 more * Surabaya.’ ” 
Wo GREENE, Meadow Terrace, Tweedmouth: feel cannot too highly praise the cigars, 
; they are most excellent 
ut.-<Gen. BARNARD HANKEY, 2%, Morpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, S.W.: 
M please forward me 100 No. 6 * Surabarang.’ * 
ieut.-Gen. BARNARD HANKEY, 25th September, 1902 (second letter): ‘1 shal! feel obliged if ar 
é will carefully select No. 6 ‘Surabarang’ Colorado Claro, and No. 
i ‘Surabakarta,’ and forward the same to me here, enclosing the account, and I will return cheque.’ 


GEO. PALLET, Osmaston, Derby: “It is the best cigar Lever smoked in my life 

Mr. CLEM HILL, Prince of Wales Hotel, Harrogate: ‘I have tried them and like ther ery much 
and will send you an order before | leave.” 

PFRUMBLE, Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool: find the cigars «excellent in every respect 

Mr i}. DARLING. Inns of Court Hotel. London “Your cigars are : and will recommend 


them to my friends as a really enjoyable smoke. 
tipfain MORGAN writes, Avonhill, Christchurch Road, Cheltenham, September 26th, 1902: * Captain 


Morgan wili thank nee ger H. Andiamio & Co. to send him a pre box of 25‘ Surabakarta’ ci ars 
Postal Order enclosed. uptain M. finds the trabarangs rost excellent, quite the gars 
indian Cigars he ever 


i ‘ir. A. RAKE, September Sth, 1802: “I received cigars safely, and found them all you claim them to be 
a Please forward two more boxes, one of No. 2, and one of No. 5.’ 


‘*HORREX'S Hote L, Lonpon 
** September 2nd, 1902. 
** Generals BOTHA, DE WET DE LA REY te the 
cigars, and to say that they are smoking them and find them very good 

Sy ‘ LORD DUNRAVEN, 27, Norfolk Street, Park Lane, W.. eer goa =. 1902: ‘I enclose P.O. for the 

3 ‘Surabarang,’ which his lordship thinks is food tohac ell made Have you this quality in 
smaller size 

: Sir HENRY IRVING. 17 Stra itton Street, Piccadilly, W., 21st September, 1902: ‘* Many thanks for the cigars. 
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Sir EDMUND BARTON: 


and he thinks their 
quality is very good indeed, very moderate price at which they are sold. 


Lieut.-Col. F. HOLE: most excellent, 
‘dead 


and never knew that it could produce such tobacco as yours, 
great future before them.” 
Lieut.-Col. F. HOLE 
(which I am inclined to doubt), 
Mr. A. W. PINERO: 
excellent. 
such a cigar on the market." 


Mr. WEEDON GROSSMITH: never anything better, 


Mr. DAN LENO: “1 receivs fine, 
Sir A. CONAN DOYLE good, 


Mr. GEORGE A. GRAY, 
** They are the best cigars I ever smoked.” 
Mr. A. W. BRYAN, ‘*They are splendid.” 
Mr. F. C. CLIFFORD, 
splendid.” 
Mr. H. ADDENBROOK, “Cigars very satisfactory.’’ 
Mr. EDWIN GREENE, revelation, 


a marvel to me how you can do them at the price." 


Dr. J. H. E. MIGGS, M.D., 


quite come up to the glowing terms of which you speak of them in your circular.” 


Mr. H. B. BUSH, “The cigars are excellent.” 

Dr. F. BAXTER COOPER, M.D., * | like the cigars very much.” 

Mr. T. T. RAWSON, **I find them very good.”’ 

Mr. C. DENTON HOLMES, ‘** The cigars are grand.” 

Capt. JOHN A. PLENAHAM, ‘*T like them very much.” 

Dr. J. DAVIES, M.D., neither rank nor headstrong, like most 
other Indian cigars.”’ 

Mr. N. M. GIBBINS, i They are 


splendid.” 


Mr. ALFRED CHATWIN, | 
i very much. I find it different and altogether superior 


Mr. WM. STONE ‘Cigars are really excellent.” 


THOMAS MOON, Esq., 
er 1 best value I have ever met with.” 


‘*Lieut.-Gen. Sir E. MARKHAM 
Colonel Chamberlin recom- 


mended him to try them.’’ 


‘«MARSUMAS” are always AGE MATURED. 


The “MARSUMA” CIGAR is the greatest success of the Gentury. 
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Any of these are better than imported Havanas at treble the cost. 


PRICE LISI 
: Packed in Cost per 
Size, as per Illustration. : boxes i: Sample : i per 100 cigars 
No. “Siak*’ 100 
‘“Sumba” ... 50 
“44 Surabaya” 50 


Prices in Bond, Duty free, can be obtained on application to us. 
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Good tobacco can only be grown on virgin soil. This is the reason that most Havana 
and Mexican cigars are now so poor in quality and lacking aroma. 


Artificial manures have been used to force the growth of these tobaccos, and this 
entirely spoils the quality. 

The tobacco from which the ‘*MARSUMA”’ cigar is made is grown on virgin 
soil, that is, land which has been covered for all known time with rank, wild pci asians 
This is burnt, the land es, and tobacco seeds sown, i 

| Every few years the ground is allowed to return to 
this wild state, but in Cuba and Mexico this is not done, and consequently these tobaccos 
have deteriorated year by year, and must now give place to EAST Indian tobacco, 
fd produce 


Every leaf used in the manufacture of the ‘“MARSUMA” cigars has first 
to pass through the hands of a skilled expert. All green, yellow, unripe, unfermented 
tobacco is discarded, and only the ripe, ny Starry leaves used. 


Quite different to any cigar offered before, the init of East Indian tobacco 
is that (| 

Only ripe tobacco being used in their manufacture, ‘*MARSUMA” cigars are 
always a rich brown or dark brown color. 

Being made from picked sweet-scented leaves of the young tobacco plant, the cigars 
have a most fragrant, pleasing flavor, peculiarly their own. 

You can smoke them safely, they 
produce no after ill effects, like so many Havana and Mexican cigars. 
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Tobacco Expert’s Opinion. 


HERR JOHANN LIEBMANN, 
the Great Tobacco Expert, says :— 


‘ Tobacco grown in certain districts in EAST INDIA is 
the finest the world prod i price of 16 marks per half 
kilo has been obtained for the pick of this, and I h: never 
known an instance of more than t! marks per |! 
having been paid for Cuban (Havana) tobacco.’’ 


The ““MARSUMA” is the only pure 
READ THE EAST INDIAN Cigar in the world. 


FOLLOWING : 


MWARSU MA” Cigars are made from the very AST Ii 

that money can buy, therefore the finest cigar the world ‘sian. 
Imported Havanas, Mexicans, or Manilas are not to be compared with 
‘*MARSUMAS.” 

Ask yourself this question. If the © \\ARSUMA’ Cigar was not 
of such extraordinarily fine flavor to suit all palates, would it have received 
praise from such distinguished men as Lord Kitchener, Sir Edmund Barton, 
Mr. A. W. Pinero, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Lieut.-Col. Fred. Hole, Capt. 
J. A. Plenaham, Rev. Alan Brodrick, Sir A. Conan Doyle, etc., ete. ? 

Is there any other cigar in the world that has received such praise 
from so many eminent men? 

As to the quality of the “~ MARSUMA~ we court every trial and 
test. Ask your tobacconist to supply you with the finest Havana cigar 
he has. Then ask for a one=hali the you were 
charged for the Havana, and if you do not find the ‘*MARSUMA” 

uperior to the seat then forward the partly-consumed cigar to 
us and we will 2 

everyone who MARSUMAS * quickly repeats the order, 
Sir A. Conan Doyle repeats, Sir Edmund Barton repeats, Lord Moreton 
repeats, Licut.-Gen. Barnard Hankey repeats, etc., etc. 

We have to break down an old-standing prejudice that sind best cigars 
are Havanas. But this is not SO; Havana tobacco is)! It is 
neither s« EAST Indian. e know that 
it will be difficult to get some hide-bound men their 
first *MARSUMA, 


‘‘Marsuma’ DE LUXE. 


The most carefully matured and most skilfully blended of the costliest 
Tobaccos in the world is ‘ “arsuma’’ DE LUXE, 
A Cigar de Luxe for connoisseurs. 


Everyone who has smoked Marsumas them to be the 


finest cigars in the world. Marsuma DE LUXE are the best of the 
best.” 

Not cheap Indian Tobacco, but © AST Indian, the most costly Tobacco in the 
world. 


Beware of Imitations. See that name ©‘) 45! ‘14 is on each band. 
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Total cost 
Packed in Cost per 
Size, as per Illustration. oxes Sample per 100 Cigars 
containing box. to buyer. 4 Xx 
\ : Carriage paid. VLSI 
Xo. ‘“*Suramba ”’ 25 
HAVANNA, 
‘*Surambarta’’ ... 2 
Fe a 2 
‘“‘Surona ”’ ... 25 : 
‘*Suronata 10 


NOTE. 
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THE FINEST CIGAR THE WORLD PRODUCES. 


Ask your tobacconist for them and i::si-i upon having the 
‘“MARSUMA”" EAST INDIAN Cigar. 


The cigar without a band is an imported Havana, for which 6d. was paid in the Strand, London, on Monday, 
May 5th, 1902. 

The cigar with a band is an ordinary “‘MARSUMA" East Indian, size Surabaya, which can be retailed for 3d. 

The first cigar was nauseous to the taste, bitter, pungent, and strong in flavor. 

_, The ‘*MARSUMA,”’ at half the price, was a deligh(fully m hing with fragrant, 

delicious aroma, burning with an even and perfect ash. 

The ‘‘MARSUMA” cigar, being made of tobacco grown on virgin soil, is far and away superior to those 
Havanas and other cigars made of tobacco grown on soils fertilised by artificial manures. 
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A FEW HINTS TO CIGAR SMOKERS. 


So many cigar smokers find great difficulty in choosing a brand of cigars which will 
suit not only their own individual tastes, but also those of their friends and guests, that the 
following translation, from a book on tobacco and cigars, published a few years ago in 
Germany, will be of interest to a great number of people :— 


“In choosing a cigar, do not pay too much attention to the color of the outside leaf or wrapper. 
A light-colored leaf is not necessarily a mild cigar, nor a dark-colored leaf a strong cigar. This will be 
easily understood when the small proportion of tobacco in the wrapper to the whole of the cigar is 
taken into consideration. 

‘*However it is wise to avoid greasy or streaky leaves, which have too much nicotine ; also 
pale yellow leaves, which are the other extreme and flavorless; and greenish colors, or wrappers 
showing greenish blotches, which are unripe tobacco and nauseous to the taste. Tobacco is neither 
ood nor worse for being spotted. Spots on tobacco do not affect the quality, either one way or the 
other, 

‘The ash of a cigar should be white. Sometimes a good cigar may burn grey, but never black 
or uneven. 

‘Good tobacco always burns free. It is an infallible proof of a bad cigar if the leaf does not 
fire. Take off the outside cover and apply a light to this leaf. If the tobacco goes out immediately 
the light is withdrawn, it is a positive proof of inferior tobacco 

Good tobacco will burn until it reaches the vein across the leaf. 
Good tobacco will never scorch or blister; that is tosay, when smoking a cigar it should not show a 
black rim or blisters close to the ash. If a cigar does this, it is certain proof that inferior tobacco has 
been used in its manufacture.” 


If you are a cigar smoker, we ask you to apply these tests to your brand. 
If they come out of the ordeal successfully, and the cigar suits your taste and pocket, 
then we do not ask you to change. But if the. reverse is the case, then we ask you to 
make © | iA If, after trying 
a box, you are not fully satisfied. 


a Apply all these tests 
to the 
HAVANNA, East Indian Cigars. 
oe: eee They will triumph over all. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER,—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patron—Wis MMost Gracious Majesty the Ting. 


President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman—Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—CotoneL FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 

Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 287 Life-boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 


be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations, and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Life-boatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 


The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 49@ lives in 1901, 
namely, 397 by the Life-boats, and 93 by fishing and other boats. Total of 
lives saved, for which rewards have been granted, from the: Establishment 
of the Institution in 1824 to 3ist December, 1901, 43,19%. 

It should be specially noted that the Life-boat Crews, rng oige when remunerated by 
the owners of vessels for property salvage service, are paid by the Institution for their 
efforts, whether successful or not, in saving life. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. ; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-boat Branches. 

(P.7.0. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


(Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions.) 


ITS OBJECT AND WORK. 


The work of the Institution mainly consists of— 

1. Building, equipping and maintaining Life-boats, transporting 
carriages, boathouses and slipways, wherever required on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 


2. Payments and the granting of rewards to Life-boat coxswains, 
crews and helpers, for services rendered, including exercises ; 
medals and vellums being awarded for conspicuous bravery 


3. Awarding medals, vellums or grants of money to those who, 
at the risk of their own lives, save, or endeavour to save, by 
means of shore boats or otherwise, life from shipwreck on 
the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 


4. Granting pecuniary compensation to men injured on service. 


Granting pecuniary compensation to the Widows and other 
dependent relatives of Life-boat men who lose their lives 
on service; not less than £100 being allowed for each 
Widow and £25 for each dependent child. 


6. Granting pensions or retiring allowances to Life-boat cox- 
swains, bowmen and signalmen of long service and good 
character. 


The moneys received from the Life-hoat Saturday 
Fund are, as far as possible, applied by the Committee 
of Management towards meeting the expenses of items 
Nos. 2, 4, 5 and 6 only. 
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MuTvuAL LiFE ASSURANCE 


ON THE 


most moderate terms 


In the selection of an Assurance Office for the purpose 
of providing Capital Sums at Death to meet Family 
Settlements, Partnership or other Business Arrange- 
ments, Estate Duties, etc., the main question, after 
that of Absolute Security, is which Office will provide 
this Fund on ¢he most moderate terms, without sacrifice 
of the valuable right to participate in the Surplus. 


The system of the 


Scottish Provident 
Institution 


is specially suited for such requirements. The PREmIuMs are so 
moderate that, at usual ages for assuring, £1200 or £1250 may 
be secured from the first for the yearly payment which is 
generally charged (with profits) for £1000 only—the £200 or 
4250 being equivalent to an zmmediate and certain Bonus. 


The Whole Surplus goes to the Policyholders, on a system 
at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by 
whose early death there is a oss to the Common Fund. 


More than 65 per cent of the Members who died during last year were 


" entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as 


a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were on the average 
equal to an addition of over 50 per cent to the Policies which participated. 


The Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000 


LONDON: No. 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 


Age Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO Age 
£s. d, &s @ d. £s s. da. 
21}; 114 4; 2 610 | 21211 3S 6 | 5 | 10) 
21115 0|2 76; 238 8 | 4 5 | 4 610 | 814 0 | 
ao | 118 4 5 | 2397 | S 8 6 38 
sor 2 1 -S 213 0 219 10 31111 417 2 40 5 0 29 
*30 |*2 2 4 |*21811 | $8 010 | 318 2 | 41810 | 4019 0 |*30 
oo} 640 | 347 0. | 1 B47 48 0 
35} 28 6; 219 8; 8 6 7} 81911 5 711 | 4416 0 | 35 
0 | 8 7H 414/15 911 | 4518 0 | 36 
38 | 213 1/383 8 0 | 810 8 
39}; 214 45 |812 1 4°62) 1 | 4 0) 188 
40 | 216 6/18 511 | $18 7] 4 711 518 4] 49 2 0 |t40 
97{817 4] 41111 | 6 8 4] 5019 0 | 42 
8 7 819 4 414 6 511 | 5118 0 | 48 
46;/ 31010 | 818 2}; 4 510] 5 O11 614 2 | 5416 0 | 46 
818 $|4 0714 8 8 4 1-617 1 0 | 47 
48; 316 8 | 4 8 2] 410 7] 5 510 | 61911 | 5616 0 | 48 
49 31910 | 4 510 | 418 2] 5 8 6 7 8 0 | 5716 0 | 49 
50,4383 2/4 8 8! 41511 Sil 2 7 6 1 | 5817 0 | &O 


[The usual non-participating Rates of other Offices differ little from these Premiums.] 
* A person of 30 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £21:3:4. 
This Premium would generally elsewhere secure (with Profits) £800 only, instead of £1000. 

OR, he may secure £1000 by 25 yearly payments of £26: 19 :2—being thus free of payment before age 55. 

t Atage 40, the Premium ceasing before age 65 is, for £1000, £32 : 19: 2—about the same as most Offices 
require during the whole term of life. Before the Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in 
at least one division of surplus. To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continu- 
ance of health, the limited payment system is specially recommended. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


sd GLASGOW, 29 St. Vincent Pl. BRISTOL, 31 Clare Street. MANCHESTER, 10 Albert Sq. 
: ABERDEEN, 165 Union Street. CARDIFF, 19 High Street. NEWCASTLE, 1 Queen Street, 
DUNDEE, 49 Meadowside. LEEDS, 35 Park Row. NOTTINGHAM, 32 King St. 
BIRMINGHAM, 95Colmore Row. LIVERPOOL, 25 Castle Street. | BELFAST, 1 Donegall Sq., W. 
DUBLIN .. . 36 COLLEGE GREEN 


LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Printed by R. & R. Ciark, Limitrep, Edinburgh, 
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See this on tubes 
Trade Mark \\ gi, J) -wo and covers. 


TYRE 


is essential to the ease, speed, and comfort of cycline. 


. (as made by our new patent scientific process) are the acme of perfection as regards 


comfort, speed, resilience, and long life. 
No one else can use our process. 
50/- per pair; guaranteed. 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE GCO., Ltd., Para Millis, Aston Cross, Birmingham. 


Is a most lovely lining fabric, 
possessing the beautiful Sheen 
and touch of a 
SILK SATIN, 


essential in the 
production of a Smart 
Stylish Gown where a 
SILK LINING 
is not used. 


To be had from all High-Class Drapers. 
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A SPECIFIC 


FOR THE CERTAIN RELIEF OF 


HABITUAL and OBSTINATE 
CONSTIPATION and in DISORDERS} 
of the LIVER & BILIOUS ATTACKS. 
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“ORDINARY DOSE: A Wineglassful before Breakfast,1 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers. 
Prices: 6d., ls., and ls. 3d. per Bottle. 


SOLE IMPORTERS: THE APOLLINARIS CO., LTD., LONDON, | We 


as of Command the Largest Salein Ff 
\ 
the World. 
will they scratch or otherwise injure the finest metal 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), work or any article to which they are applied. | i 


or Stockton-on- Tees, 


- yy i They are sold everywhere ; but should any difficulty | § 
wholibime be experienced in obtaining them, please write 10 
Raimes  Co., Lim., Tredegar Works, Bow, Londo, By | 


THE BEST NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
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43 Spottiswoode & Co. Ltd., Printers, New-street Square, London. t 


